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CHAPTER I. 

The Army of the North. 

I TRUST that it may not be thought that in this 
chapter I am going to take upon myself the duties of 
a military critic. I am well aware that I have no ca- 
pacity for such a task, and that my opinion on such 
matters would be worth nothing. But it is impossible 
to write of the American States as they were when I 
visited them, and to leave that subject of the American 
army untouched. It was all but impossible to remain 
for some months in the northem States without visiting 
the army. It was impossible to join in any conversa- 
tion in the States without talking about the army. It 
was impossible to make inquiry as to the present and 
future condition of the people without basing such in- 
quiries more or less upon the doings of the army. If 
a stranger visit Manchester with the object of seeing 
what sort of place Manchester is, he must visit the 
cotton mills and printing establishments, though he 
may have no taste for cotton and no knowledge on the 
subject of calicoes. Under pressure of this kind I have 
gone about from one army to another, looking at the 
drillin^ of regiments, at the manceuvie^ oi c^nätj^ ^ 
tbe practice of artillery, and at Üie lünet \\fe oS. SicÄ 
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camps. I do not feel that I am in any degree more 
fitted to take the command of a campaign than I was 
before I began, or even more fitted to say who can and 
who cannot do so. But I have obtained on my own 
mind's eye a tolerably clear impression of the outward 
appearance of the northem army; I have endeavoured 
to leam something of the manner in which it • was 
brought together, and of its cost as it now Stands; and 
I have learned — as any man in the States may learn, 
without much trouble or personal investigation — how 
terrible has been the peculation of the contractors and 
officers by whom that army has been supplied. Of 
these things, writing of the States at this moment, I 
must say something. In what I shall say as to that 
matter of peculation I trust that I may be believed to 
have spoken without personal ill-feeling or individual 
malice. 

While I was traveUing in the States of New Eng^ 
land and in the North-west, I came across various 
camps at which young regimeots were being drilled 
and new regiments wece being formed. These lay in our 
way as we made our joumeys, and therefore we visited 
them; but they were not objects of any very great 
interest The men had not acquired cven any pre- 
tence of soldierlike bearing. The officers for the most 
part had only just been selected, having hardly as yet 
left their civil occupations, and anything like criticism 
was disarmed by the very nature of the movement 
which had called the men together. I then thought, 
as I still think, that the men themselves were actuated 
by proper motives, and often by very high motives, in 
joiniDg the regiments. No doubt they looked to the 
pay oßered. It is not oftÄix ÜiaX. teätl «3ä ^ö5\^ xa 
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devote tiiemselves to patriotism without any reference 
to their personal circumstances. A man has got before 
him the necessity of earning his bread, and very fre- 
quently the necessity of eaming the bread of others 
besides himself. This comes before him not only as 
his first duty, but as the very law of his existence. 
His wages are his life, and when he proposes to him- 
self to senre his country that Bobject of payment comes 
nppermo^ as 4t does when he proposes to serve any 
other master. But the wages given, though very high 
in cotnparison with those of any öther army, have not 
been of a nature to draw together from Üieir di^tant 
homes at so short a notice, so vast a cloud of men, 
had no other inüaence been at wotk. As far as I can 
leatn, the average rate of wages in the country since 
the war began has been about 65 cents a day over and 
beyond the workmen's diet I feel convinced that I 
am putting this somewhat too low, taking the average 
of all the markets from which the labour has been 
withdrawn. In large cities labour has been higher 
than this, and a considerable proportion of the army 
has been taken from large cities. But taking 65 cents 
a day as the average, labour has been worth about 
17 doUa^s a month over and above the labourers' diet 
In the army the soldier receives 13 dollars a month, 
and also receives his diet and clothes; in addition to 
this, in many States, 6 dollars a month have been paid 
by the State to the wives and families of those soldiers 
who have left wives and families in the States behind 
them. Thus for the married men the wages given by 
the army have been 2 dollars a month, or less than 
5/. a yesar, more than his earnings alla^otofc, ^tAi^'t 
tbe unmamed man tbey have been 4 doWais a-Tööt^ «^-t 
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less than lo/. a year below his earnings at home. But 
the army also gives clothing to the extent of 3 doUars 
a month. This would place the unmarried soldier, in 
a pecuniary point of view, worse off by one doUar a 
month, or 2/. lOS. a year, than he would have been at 
home; and would give the married man 5 dollars a 
month, or 12I. a year more than his ordinary wages 
for absenting himself from his family. I cannot think 
therefore that the pecuniary attractions have been very 
great. 

Our soldiers in England enlist at wages which are 
about one half that paid in the ordinary labour market 
to the class from whence they come. But labour in 
England is uncertain, whereas in the States it is cer- 
tain. In England the soldier with his Shilling gets 
better food, than the labourer with his two Shillings; 
and the Englishman has no objection to the rigidity 
of that discipline which is so distasteful to an Ameri- 
can. Moreover, who in England ever dreamed of 
raising 600,000 new troops in six months, out of a 
population of thirty million? But this has been done 
in the northern States out of a population of eighteen 
million. If England were invaded, Englishmen would 
come forward in the same way, actuated, as I believe, 
by the same high motives. My object here is simply 
to show that the American soldiers have not been 
drawn together by the prospect of high wages, as has 
been often said since the war began. 

They who inquire closely into the matter will find 

that hundreds and thousands have joined the army as 

privates, who in doing so have abandoned all their 

best worldly prospects, and liave cönsented to begin 

the game of life again, "beVieVm^ ^^X ^^vt ^\s&:5 x.^ 
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their country has now required their Services. The fact 
has been that in the different States a spirit of rivalry 
has been excited. Indiana has endeavoured to show 
that she was as forward as Illinois; Pennsylvania has 
been unwilling to lag behind New York; Massachusetts, 
who has always struggled to be foremost in peace, has 
desired to boast that she was first in war also; the 
smaller States have resolved to make their names 
heard, and those which at first were backward in 
sending troops have been shamed into greater earnest- 
ness by the public voice. There has been a general 
feeling throughout the people that the thing should 
be done; — that the rebellion must be put down, and 
that it must be put down by arms. Young men have 
been ashamed to remain behind; and their eiders, act- 
ing under that glow of patriotism which so oflen warms 
the hearts of free men, but which perhaps does not 
often remain there long in all its heat, have left their 
wives and have gone also. It may be true that the 
voice of the majority has been coercive on many; — 
that men have enlisted partly because the public voice 
required it of them, and not entirely through the 
promptings of individual spirit. Such public voice in 
America is very potent; but it is not, I think, true 
that the army has been gathered together by the hope 
of high wages. 

Such was my opinion of the men when I saw them 
from State to State clustering into their new regiments. 
They did not look like soldiers; but I regarded them 
as men earnestly intent on a work which they believed 
to be right. Afterwards when I saw tkeicv m l\sft.\s: 
camps, amidst all the pomps and c\icatßS\.3CMÄ^ ^^ '^^- 
nous war, positively converted into \ioo^%, arcös.«^ ^^^ 
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r^al jrifles and doing actual military service, I believed 
the same of them, — ^but cannot say that I then liked 
ttiem so well. Good motives had brought them there. 
They were the same men, or men of the same class 
than I had seen before. They were doing just that 
wbich I knew they would have to do. But still I 
found that the more I saw of them the more I lost of 
that respect for them which I had once feit. I think 
it: was their dirt that cbiefly operated upon me. Then, 
too, they had hitherto done nothing, and they seemed 
to be so tembly intent upon their rations! The great 
boast of this army was that they eat meat twice a day, 
and that their daily supply of bread was more than 
they could consume. 

When I had been two or three weeks in Washing- 
ton, I went over to the army of the Potoraiac and spent 
a few days witb some of the officers. I had on pre- 
vious occasions ridden about the camps, and had seen 
a review at which General Maclellan trotted up and 
down the lines with all bis numerous staff at bis heels. 
I have always believed reviews to be absurdly useless 
as regards the purpose for which they are avowedly 
got up, — ^that, namely, of military inspection. And 
I believed this especiaUy of this review. I do not be- 
lieve that any Commander-in-chief ever leams much 
as to the excellence or deficiencies of bis troops by 
watching their manoeuvres on a vast open space; but I 
feit sure that Greneral Maclellan had leamed nothing 
on this occasion. If before bis review he did not know 
whether bis men were good as soldiers, he did not 
possess any such knowledge after the review. If the 
matter may be regarded as a leview of thß general; — 
jf the object was to show Yi\m oS \.o \!cä \xa\x, SicÄXSicÄ:^ 
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might know how well he rode, and how grand he 
looked with his stafF of forty or fifty officers at his 
heels, then this review must be considered as satis- 
factory. General Maclellan does ride very well. So 
much I leamed, and no more. 

It was necessary to have a pass for crossing the 
Potomac eitlier from one side or from the other, and 
such a pass I procured from a friend in the War-office, 
good for the whole period of my sojourn in Washing- 
ton. The wording of the pass was more than ordinarily 
long, as it recommended me to the special courtesy of 
an whom I might encounter; but in this respect it was 
injurious to me rather than otherwise, as every picket 
by whom I was stopped found it necessary to read it 
to the end. The paper was almost invariably returned 
to me without a word; but the musket which was not 
unftequently kept extended across my horse's nose by 
the reader's comrade would be withdrawn, and then I 
wonli ride on to the next barrier. It seemed to me 
that these passes were so numerous and were signed 
by sc many officers, that there could have been no 
risk ii forging them. The army of the Potomac into 
which they admitted the bearer lay in quarters which 
were €xtended over a length of twenty miles up and 
down cn the Virginian side of the river, and the river 
could be traversed at five different places. Crowds of 
men ani women were going over daily, and no doubt 
all the visitors who so went with innocent purposes 
were prcvided with proper passports; but any whose 
purposes were not innocent, and who were not so pro- 
vided, coüd have passed the pickets with counterfeited 
Orders. This, I have little doubl, Yja^ öäitä ^^i^. 
Wasbingtai was Ml of secessionists, anöi eNcrj \öön^- 
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ment of the Federal army was communicated to the 
Confederates at Richmond, at which city was now 
established the Congress and headquarters of the Con- 
federacy. But no such tidings of the Confederate army 
reached those in command at Washington. There were 
many circumstances in the contest which led to this 
result, and I do not think that General Maclellan had 
any power to prevent it. His System of passes certainly 
did not do so. 

I never could leam from any one what was the 
true number of this army on the Potomac. I have 
been informed by those who professed to know thatit 
contained over 200,000 men, and by others who also 
professed to know, that it did not contain 100,000. 
To me the soldiers seemed to be innumerable, hanging 
like locusts over the whole country, — a swarm dfso- 
lating everything around them. Those pomps and 
circumstances are not glorious in my eyes. They affect 
me with a melancholy which I cannot avoid. Soliiers 
gathered together in a camp are uncouth and ugly ^rhen 
they are idle; and when they are at work their w:)rk is 
worse than idleness. When I have seen a thousani men 
together, moving their feet hither at one sound aid thi- 
ther at another, throwing their muskets abou awk- 
wardly, prodding at the air with their bayonet^, trot- 
ting twenty paces here and backing ten pace* there, 
wheeling round in uneven lines, and looking, as they 
did so, miserably conscious of the absurdity of their 
own Performances, I have always been incined to 
think how little the world can have advancei in civi- 
lization, while grown-up men are still forcedto spend 
tbeir days in such grotesqne peiiorttÄtüCÄ^, Those to 
wbom the "pomps and circuias\.axtfÄ%" ^^^ ^^ — ^"^^^ 
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those by whom they are considered simply necessary 
—will be able to confute me by a thousand argii- 
ments. I readily own myself confuted. There must 
be soldiers, and soldiers must be taught. But not the 
less pitiful is it to see men of thirty undergoing the 
goose-step and tortured by Orders as to the proper 
mode of handling a long Instrument which is half-gun 
and half-spear. In the days of Hector and Ajax, the 
thing was done in a more picturesque manner, and 
the songs of battle should, I think, be confined to 
those ages. 

The ground occupied by the divisions on the fur- 
ther, or south-westem side of the Potomac was, as I 
have said, about twenty miles in length and perhaps 
seven in breadth. Through the whole of this district 
the soldiers were everywhere. The tents of the va^ 
rious brigades were clustered together in streets, the 
regiments being divided, and the divisions, combining 
the brigades, lay apart at some distance from each 
other. But everywhere, at all points, there were some 
signs of military life. The roads were continually 
thronged with waggons, and tracks were opened for 
horses wherever a shorter way might thus be made 
available. On every side the trees were falling, or had 
fallen. In some places whole woods had been felled 
with the express purpose of rendering the ground im- 
practicable for troops, and firs and pines lay one over 
the other, still covered with their dark rough foliage, 
as though a mighty forest had grown there along tihe 
ground, without any power to raise itself towards the 
heavens. In other places the trees had been chopped 
off from tbei'r trunks about 2l yard from \5cä ^qmxA^ ^^ 
that tbe soldier who cut it should have uo XxqwXJä \^ 
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stooping, and the tops had been dragged away for fire- 
wood, or for the erection of screens against the wind. 
Here and there in solitary places there wäre outlying 
tents, looking as though each belonged to some mili- 
tary recluse; and in the neighbourhood of every divi- 
sion was to be found a photographing-establishment 
upon wheels, in order that the men might send home 
to their sweethearts pictures of themselves in their 
martial costumes. 

I wandered about through these camps both on foot 
and on horseback day after day, and every now and 
then I would come upon a fann-house that was still 
occupied by its old inhabitants. Many of such houses 
had been deserted, and were now held by the senior 
officers of the army; but some of the old families re- 
mained, living in the midst of this scene of war in a 
condition most forlom. As for any tillage of their 
land, that under such drcumstances might be pro- 
nounced as hopeless. Nor could there exist encourage- 
ment for farm-work of any kind. Fences had been 
taken down and burned; the ground had been overrun 
in every direction. The stock had of course disap- 
peared; it had not been stolen, but had been sold in a 
hurry for what under such circumstances it might fetch. 
What farmer could work or have any hope for his land 
in the middle of such a crowd of soldiers? But yet 
there were the families. The women were in their 
houses, and the children playing at their doors, and 
the men, with whom I sometimes spoke, would stand 
around with their hands in their pockets. They knew 
that they were ruined; they expected no redress. In 
nine cases out of ten they weie inimical in spirit to the 
soldiers around them. And yet \\. ^^^oää. Siaax S^säyl 
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equanimity was never disturbed. In a former chapter 
I have spoken of a certain general, — oot a fighting 
gener al of the army, but a local farming general, — 
who sp<^e loudly and with many curses of the injury 
inflicted on him by the secessionists. With that ex- 
ception, I heard no loud complaint of personal suffer- 
ing. These Virginian fanners must have been deprived 
of everything, — of the very means of earning bread. 
They still hold by their houses, though they were in 
the very thick of the war, because there they had 
shelter for their families, and else\i^ere they might 
seek it in vain. A man cannot move his wife and 
chüdren if he have no place to which to move them, 
even though his house be in the midst of disease, of 
pestüence, or of battle. So it was with them then, 
but it seemed as though they were already used to it. 
But there was a dass of inhabitants in that same 
coontry to whom fate had been even more unkind than 
to those whom I saw. The lines of the northem army 
extended perhaps seven or eight miles from the Poto- 
maCy and the lines of the Confederate army were distant 
some four miles from those of their enemies. There 
waSy therefore, an intervening space or strip of ground 
about four miles broad, which might be said to bc no 
maifs land. It was no man's land as to military pos- 
sessioo, but it was still occupied by many of its old 
inhabitants. These people were not allowed to pass 
the lines either of one army or of the other; or if they 
did so pass they were not allowed to retum to their 
homes. To these homes they were forced to cling, 
and there they remained« They had no market, no 
üiops at wluch to make purchases even VL Vkve^ V^ 
jEMoer to bajr; no costomers with yAaxEk \o AeÄ «ta. 
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if they had produce to seil. They had their cows, if 
they could keep them from the Confederate soldiers, 
their pigs and their poultry; and on them they were 
living — a most forlorn life. Any advance made by 
either party must be over their homesteads. In the 
event of battle they would be in the midst of it; and 
in the meantime they could see no one, hear of nothing, 
go no whither beyond the limits of that miserable strip 
of ground ! 

The earth was hard with frost when I paid my 
visit to the camp, and the general appearance of things 
around my friend's quarters was on that account cheer- 
ful enough. It was the mud which made things sad 
and wretched. When the frost came it seemed as 
though the army had overcome one of its worst enemies. 
Unfortunately cold weather did not last long. I have 
been told in Washington that they rarely have had so 
open a season. Soon after my departure that terrible 
enemy, the mud, came back upon them, but during my 
stay the ground was hard and the weather very sharp. 
I slept in a tent, and managed to keep my body warm 
by -an enormous overstructure of blankets and coats; 
but I could not keep my head warm. Throughout the 
night, I had to go down, like a fish beneath the water, 
for protection, and come up for air at intervals, half- 
smothered. I had a stove in my tent, but the heat of 
that when lighted was more terrible than the severity 
of the frost 

The tents of the brigade with which I was staying 

had been pitched not without an eye to appearances. 

They were placed in streets as it were, each street 

having its name, and betweeii Üveov scteews liad been 

erected of fir-poles and fix-bxaivc\Ä^, ^o ^^ \ö\ää^ ^^'S. 
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the wind. The outside boundaries of the nearest regi- 
ment were omamented with arches, crosses, and columns 
constructed in the same way; so that the quarters of 
the men were reached, as it were, through gateways. 
The whole thing was pretty enough, and while tiie 
ground was hard the camp was picturesque, and a visit 
to it was not unpleasant But unfortunately the ground 
was in its nature soft and deep, composed of red clay, 
and as the frost went and the wet weather came, mud 
became omnipotent and destroyed all prettiness. And 
I found that the cold weather, let it be ever so cold, 
was not severe upon the men. It was wet which they 
feared and had cause to fear, both for themselves and 
for their horses. As to the horses, but few of them 
were protected by any shelter or covering whatsoever. 
Through both frost and wet they remained out, tied 
to the wheel of a waggon or to some temporary rack 
at which they were fed. In England we should imagine 
that any horse so treated must perish; but here the 
aninnals seemed to stand it Many of them were miser- 
able enough in appearance, but nevertheless they did 
the work required of them. I have observed that horses 
throughout the States are treated in a hardier manner 
than is usually the case with us. 

At the period of which I am speaking, January, 
i862y the health of the army of the Potomac was not 
as good as it had been, and was beginning to give 
way under the effects of the winter. Measles had be- 
come very prevalent, and also small-pox — ^though not 
of a virulent description; and men, in many instances, 
were sinking tmder fatigue. I was informed by various 
officers that the Irish regiments were oa Vhe ^liVu^^^ ^^ut 
most sads^ctmy. AoT that thcy inadcÜie\ÄSX«ÄiS«v 
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for it was asscrted that they were worse, as soldiers, 
than the Americans or Germans; not that they became 
more easily snbject to rule, for it was asserted that 
they were unnily; — ^but because they werc rarely ill. 
Diseases whidi seized the American troops on all 
sides seemed to spare them. The mortality was not 
excessive, but the men became sick and ailing, and 
feil under the doctor's hands. 

Mr. Olmstead, whose name is well known in Eng- 
land as a writer on the southem States, was at this 
time secretary to a Sanitary Commission on the army, 
and published an abstract of the results of the inquiries 
made, on whkh I believe perfect reliance may be 
placed This inquiry was extended to two hundred 
regiments, which were presumed to be included in the 
army of Üie Potomac; but these regiments were not all 
located on the Virginian side of the river, and must 
not therefore be taken as belonging exclusively to the 
divisions of which I have been speaking. Mr. Olmstead 
sa3rs, "The health of our armies is evidently not above 
the average of armies in the field. The mortality of 
the army of the Pötomac during the summer months 
averaged 3^ per cent., and for the whole army it is 
stated at 5 per cent" "Of the camps inspected, 5 per 
ccnt," Äe saya, "were inadmirable order; 44 per cent. 
fairly clean and well policed. The condition of 26 per 
cent was neghgent and slovenly, and of 24 per cent. 
decidedly bad, filthy, and dangerous." Thus 50 per 
cent. were either negligent and slovenly, or filthy and 
dangerous. I wonder what the report would have been 
had Camp Benton at St Louis been surveyed! "In 
about 80 per cent of the reglmeut,^ live officers claimed 
to give sjrstematic attention Xo lütÄ dfe^xÄixÄ.^^ q.1 •^^ 
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men; but it h remarked that they rarely enforced the 
washing of the feet, and not always of the head and 
neck." I wish Mr. Ohnstead had added that they never 
enforced the cutting of the hak. No Single trait has 
been so decidedly disadvantageous to the appearance 
of the Amerkam army, as the long, uncombed, rough 
locks of hair which Üie men have appeared so loth to 
abandon. In reading the above one cannot but think 
of the condition of those other twenty regiments ! 

According to Mr. Olmstead two-thirds of the men 
were native-bc^m, and one-third was composed of 
foreigners. These foreigners are either Irish or Ger- 
man. Had a similar report been made of the armies 
in the West, I think it would have been seen that the 
Proportion of foreigners was still greater. The average 
age of the privates was something under twenty-five, 
and that of the officers thirty-four. I may here add, 
from my own Observation, that an officer's rank could 
in no degree be predicated from his age. Generals, 
ci^nels, majors, captains, and lieutenants, had been 
all appointed at the same time and without reference 
to age or qualification. Political influence or the power 
of raising recruits had been the Standard by which 
military rank was distributed. The old West Point 
officers had generally been chosen for high commands, 
but beyond this everything was necessarily new. Young 
colonels and ancient captains abounded without any 
harsh feeling as to the matter on either side. Indeed 
in this respect the practice of the country generally 
was simply carried out. Fathers and mothers in 
America seem to obey their sons and daughters na- 
turally und as they grow old becom^ \)aft ^«n^% ^^ 
tteir grsnd'CbildreiL 
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Mr. Olmstead says that food was found to be uni* 
versally good and abundant. On this matter Mr. Olm- 
stead might have spoken in stronger language without 
exaggeration.. The food supplied to the American 
armies has been extravagantly good, and certainly has 
been wastefully abundant. Very much has been said 
of the cost of the American army, and it has been 
made a matter of boasting that no army so costly has 
ever been put into the field by any other nation. The 
assertioh is, I believe, at any rate true. I have found 
it impossible to ascertain what has hitherto been ex- 
pended on the army. I much doubt whether even Mr. 
Chase, the Secretary of the Treasury, or Mr. Stanton, 
the Secretary-at-War, know themselves, and I do not 
suppose that Mr. Stanton's predecessor much cared-. 
Some approach, however, may be reached to the 
amount actually paid in wages and for clothes and 
diet, and I give below a Statement which I have seen 
of the actual annual sum proposed to be expended on 
these heads, presuming the army to consist of 500,000 
men. The army is stated to contain 660,000 men, 
but the former numbers given would probably be found 
to be nearer the mark. 

Dollars. 

Wages of privates, including sergeants 

and corporals 86,640,000 

Salariesof regimentalofficers .... 23,784,000 

Extra wages of privates; extra pay to 
mounted ofHcers, and salary of officers 
above the rank of colonel . . . 17,000,000 

127,424,000 

or 
^25,484,000 Sterling. 

To this must be added Üie co?X ol ^v<5X ^\A ^^^Okvss^. 
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The food of the men, I was informed, was supplied at 
an average cost of 1 7 cents a day, which, for an army 
of 500,000 men, would amount to 6,200,000/. per an- 
num. The clothing of the men is shown by the 
printed Statement of their war department to amount 
to 3 dollars a month for a period of five years. That, 
at least, is the amount allowed to a private of infantry 
er artillery. The cost of the cavalry uniforms and of 
the dress of the non-commissioned officers is something 
higher, but not sufficiently so to make it necessary to 
make special provision for the difference in a Statement 
so rough as tiiis. At 3 dollars a month the clothing 
of the army would amount to 3,600,000/. The actual 
annual cost would therefore be as foUows: — 

Salaries and wages «^^25,484,400 

Diet of the soldiers 6,200,000 

Clothing for the soldiers 3,600,000 



^^35,284,400 



I believe that these figures may be trusted, unless it 
be with reference to that sum of $17,000,000 or 
3400,000/. which is presumed to include the salaries 
of all general-officers with their staffs, and also the 
extra wages paid to soldiers in certain cases. This is 
given as an estimate, and may be oyer or under the 
mark. The sum named as the cost of clothing would 
be correct, or nearly so, if the army remained in its 
present force for five years. If it so remained for only 
one year the cost would be one-fifth higher. It must 
of course be remembered that the sum above named 
indudes simply the wages, clothes, aivd IooÖl cS. ^<^ 
wejL It does not comprise the purchas^ ol ^rcos»^ 
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horses, ammiinition, or waggons; the forage of horses; 
the transport of troops, or any of those incidental ex- 
penses of warfare which are always, I presume, heavier 
than the absolute cost of the men, and which in this 
war have been probably heavier than in any war ever 
waged on the face of God's earth. Nor does it include 
that terrible item of peculation as to which I will say 
a word or two before I finish this chapter. 

The yearly total payment of the officers and soldiers 
of the armies is as foUows. As regards the officers it 
must be understood that this includes all the allowances 
made to them, except as regards those on the staff. 
The sums named apply only to the infantry and ar- 
tillery. The pay of the cavalry is about ten per cent. 
higher. 



Lieutenant-General. General Scott alone 

holds that rank in the States' army . , £ 1,850 

Major-General i> ' 50 

Brigadier-General 800 

*Colonel 530 

*Lieutenant-Colonel 475 

Major 430 

Captain 300 

First Lieutenant 265 

Second Lieutenant 245 

First Sergeant 48 

Sergeant 40 

Corporal 34 

Private 31 



In every grade named the pay is, I believe, higher 

than that given by us, or, as I imagine, by any other 

nsLtion. li is, however probable that the extra allow- 

ances paid to some of oui Yi\g)iei o^cät^-sr^äti^xji^n*?^ 

* A Colonel and Lieutcnant-ColoneV axe ««»äV^äXo taiöiTfc^esöKÄ* 
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may give to their positions far a time a higher pecn«^ 
niary remuneration. It wül of course be understood 
that there is nothing in the American army answering 
to otir colonel of a regiment With us the ofiicer so 
dcsignstted holds a nookinal conunand of high dignity 
and emolument as a feward for past Services. 

I have already spokcn of my visits to the camps of 
tfae other armies in the field, that of General Halleck, 
who held his head^quarters at St Louis, in Missouri, 
and that of General Biaell, who was at Louisville, in 
Kei^iicky. There was also a fourth army under 
Gefieral Hunter in K^uisas, but I did not make my 
way as far west as that I do not pretend to any 
miiitary knowledge, and should be foolish to attempt 
military criticism; but as far as I could judge by ap- 
pearance, I should say that the men in Buell's army 
were, of the three, in the best order. They seemed to 
me to be cleaner than the others, and, as far as I could 
leam, were in better health. Want of discipline and 
dirt have, no doubt, been the great faults of the regi- 
ments generally, and the latter drawback may pro- 
bably be included in the forraer. These men have not 
been accustomed to act under the Orders of superiors, 
and when they entered on the service hardly recognized 
the fact that they would have to do so in ought eise 
than in their actual drill and fighting. It is impossible 
to conceive any class of men to whom the necessaiy 
discipline of a soldier would come with more difficulty 
than to an American Citizen. The whole training of 
his life has been against it He has never known re« 
spect for a master, or reverence for men of a higher 
rank than himself. He has probabVy \iett^ xoaAfc \ö 
work bard for bis Haages, — ^hardei "Ccoxl ^x>l ^w^\^- 
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man works, — but he has been bis employer's equal. 
The language between them has been the language of 
equals, and their arrangement as to labour and wages 
has been a contract between equals. If he did not 
werk he would not get bis money, — and perhaps not 
if he did. Under these circumstances he has made bis 
fight with the world; but those circumstances have 
never taught him that special deference to a superior, 
which is the first essential of a soldier's duty. But 
probably in no respect would that difficulty be so 
severely feit as in all matters appertaining to personal 
habits. Here at any rate the man would expect to be 
still bis own master, acting for himself and independent 
of all outer control. Our English Hodge, when taken 
from the plough to the camp, would, probably, submit 
without a murmur to soap and water and a barber's 
shears; he would have received none ofthat education 
which would prompt him to rebel against such ordi- 
nances; but the American Citizen, who for a while ex- 
pects to shake hands with bis captain whenever he 
sees him, and is astonished when he learns that he 
must not ofFer him drinks, cannot at once be brought 
to understand that he is to be treated like a child in 
the nursery; — that he must change bis shirt so often, 
wash himself at such and such intervals, and go through a 
certain process of cleansing bis outward garments 
daily. I met while travelling a Sergeant of an old 
regulär American regiment, and he spoke of the waht 
of discipline among the volunteers as hopeless. But 
even he instanced it chiefly by their want of cleanliness« 
**They wear their Shirts tili they drop off their backs," 
Said he; "and what catv you expect from such men as 
that?" I üked that seigeaiÄ. iox ^^a täA ^xA xoc 
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telligence, and also for his courtesy when he found 
that I was an Englishman; for previous to his so find- 
ing he had begun to abuse the English roundly, — but 
I did not quite agree with him about the volunteers. 
It is very bad that soldiers should be dirty, bad also 
that they should treat their captains with familiarity 
and desire to exchange drinks with the majors. But 
even discipline is not everything; and discipline will 
come at last even to the American soldiers, distasteful 
as it may be, when the necessity for it is made ap- 
parent But these volunteers have great military 
virtues. They are intelligent, zealous in their cause, 
handy with arms, willing enough to work at all mili- 
tary duties, and personally brave. On the other band 
they are sickly, and there has been a considerable 
amount of drunkenness among them. No man who 
has looked to the subject can, I think, doubt that a 
native American has a lower physical development than 
an Irishman, a German, or an Englishman. They be- 
come old sooner, and die at an earlier age. As to 
that matter of drink, I do not think that much need 
be said against them. English soldiers get drunk 
when they have the means of doing so, and American 
soldiers would not get drunk if the means were taken 
away from them. A little drunkenness goes a long 
way in a camp, and ten drunkards will give a bad 
name to a Company of a hundred. Let any man travel 
with twenty men of whom four are tipsy, and on 
leaving them he will teil you that every man of them 
was a drunkard. 

I have Said that these men are brave, and I have 
no doubt that they are so, How should il'b^ o\)[\fcr«SsÄ. 
with men of such a race? But it must \>e leoÄTcfe^x^^ 
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that there are two kinds of courage, one of wbich is 
very common and the other very uncommon. Of the 
latter description of courage it cannot be expected that 
much should be found among the privates of any 
asrmy, and perhaps not very many examples among the 
officers. It is a courage self-sustained, based on a 
knowledge of the right and on a life-long calculation 
that any results Coming from adherence to the right 
will be prefJerable to any that can be produced by a 
departure from it. This is the courage which will 
enable a man to stand his ground in battle or eise* 
where, though broken worlds should fall around him. 
The other courage, which is mainly an affair of the 
heart or blood and not of the brain, always requires 
some outwaid support The man who finds himself 
prominent in danger bears himself gallantly, becau$e 
the eyes of many will see him; whether as an old 
man he leads an army, or as a young man goes on a 
forlom hope, or as a private carries his officer on his 
back out of the fire, he is sustained by the love of 
praise. And the men who are not individually pro* 
minent in danger, who stand their ground Shoulder to 
Shoulder, bear themselves gallantly also, each trusting 
in the combined strength of his comrades. When such 
combined strength has been acquired, that useful 
cooiage 16 engendered which we may rather call con- 
üdence, and which of all courage is the most ser^ 
viceable in the army. At the battle of Bull's BLun the 
army of the North became panic-stricken and fled^ 
From this fact many have been led to believe that the 
American soldiers would not fight well, and that they 
could not be brought to Stand \iv^\x ^Q\ind under fire. 
This I tknnk has bceix 9Xk uniaii eoTtfäL\3>s\s»L, \Ri ^^ 
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first place the history of the battie of BulFs Run has 
yet to be written; as yet the history of the flight only 
has been given to us. As far as I can leam, the 
northem soldiers did at first fight well; — so well, that 
the army of the South believed itself to be beaten. 
But a panic was created — at first, as it seems, among 
the teamsters and waggons. A cry was roused, and a 
rash was made by hundreds of drivers with their carts 
and horses; and then men who had never seen war 
before, who had not yet had three months' drilling as 
soldiers y to whom the turmoil of that day must have 
semeed as though hell were opening upon them, joined 
themselves to the general clamour, and fled to Wash- 
ington, believing that all was lost. But at the same 
time the regiments of the enemy were going through 
the same farce in the other direction! It was a battie 
between troops who knew nothing of battles; of soldiers 
who were not yet soldiers. That individual high- 
minded courage, which would have given to each in- 
dividual recruit the self-sustained power against a panic, 
which is to be looked for in a general, was not to be 
looked for in them. Of the other courage of which I 
have spoken, there was as much as the circumstances 
of the battie would allow. 

On subsequent occasions the men have fought well. 
We should, I think, admit that they have fought 
very well when we consider how short has been their 
practice at such work. At Somerset, at Fort Henry, 
at Fort Donnelson, at Corinth, the men behaved with 
courage, Standing well to their arms, though at each 
place the slaughter among them was great. They 
have alwajs gone weU into fire, and Tüsln^ ^^iäx-öJ^ 
bome themselves weü under fire. 1 axci cowvxnsä^ 
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that we in England can make no greater mistake than 
to suppose that the Americans as soldiers are deficient 
in courage. 

But now I must come to a matter in which a ter- 
rible deficiency has been shown, not by the soldiers, 
but by those whose duty it has been to provide for the 
soldiers. It is impossible to speak of the army of the 
North and to leave untouched that hideous subject of 
army contracts. And I think myself the more spe- 
cially bound to allude to it because I feel that the 
iniquities which have prevailed, prove with terrible 
earnestness the demoralizing power of that dishonesty 
among men in high places, which is the one great evü 
of the American States. It is there that the deficiency 
exists, which must be supplied before the public men 
of the nation can take a high rank among other public 
men. There is the gangrene, which must be cut out 
before the govemment, as a government, can be great. 
To make money is the one thing needful, and men 
have been anxious to meddle with the affairs of govem- 
ment, because there might money be made with the 
greatest ease. "Make money," the Roman satirist said; 
"make it honestly if you can, but at any rate make 
money." That first counsel would be considered futile 
and altogether vain by those who have lately dealt 
with the public wants of the American States. 

This is bad in a most fatal degree, not mainly be- 
cause men in high places have been dishonest, or 
because the government has been badly served by its 
own paid officers. That men in high places should be 
dishonest, and that the people should be cheated by 
their rulers is very bad. Bu\. tlaet^ \^ ^qx%^ tkan this. 
The thing becomes so common, bccA ^o xvo\önssv\s., Sis\ax 
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the American world at large is taught to believe that 
dishonesty is in itself good. "It behoves a man to 
be smart, sir!" Till the opposite doctrine to that be 
leamed; tili men in America, — ay, and in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, — can leam that it specially behoves 
a man not to be smart, they will have learned little of 
their duty towards God, and nothing of their duty 
towards their neighbour. 

In the instances of fraud against the States' govem- 
ment to which I am about to allude, I shall take all 
my facts from the report made to the House of Re- 
presentatives at Washington by a Committee of that 
House in December, 1861. "Mr. Washboume, from 
the Select Committee to inquire into the Contracts of 
the Government, made the foUowing Report" That is 
the heading of the pamphlet The Committee was 
known as the Van Wyck Committee, a gentleman of 
that name having acted as chairman. 

The Committee first went to New York, and began 
their inquiries with reference to the purchase of a 
steam-boat called the "Catiline." In this case a certain 
Captain Comstock had been designated from Washing- 
ton as the agent to be trusted in the charter or pur- 
chase of the vessel. He agreed on behalf of the 
Government to hire that special boat for 2000/. a 
month for three months, having given information to 
friends of his on the matter, which enabled them to 
purchase it out-and-out for less than 4000/. These 
friends were not connected with shipping matters, but 
were lawyers and hotel proprietors. The Committee 
condude "that the vessel was chartered to the Govera- 
ment at an unconscionable price; and Xiv^l C^.\>\2Jff^ 
Comstock by whom tbis was eflfected, 'wVÄfc ^liyyfvsi^fe 
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the peculiar confidence of the Government^ was acting for 
and in concert with the parties who diartered the 
vessel, and was in fact their agent." But the report 
does not explain why Captain Comstock was selected 
for this work by authority from Washington, nor does 
it recommend that he be punished. It does not appear 
that Captain Comstock had ever been in the regulär 
Service of the Government; but that he had been 
master of a steamer. 

In the next place one Starbuck is employed to buy 
ships. As a government agent he buys two for 1 300/., 
and sells them to the government for 2900/. The 
vessels themselves, wben delivered at the Navy Yard, 
were found to be totally unfit for the Service for which 
they had been purchased. But why was Starbuck 
employed, when, as appears over and over again in 
the report, New York was füll of paid government 
servants ready and fit to do the work? Starbuck was 
merely an agent, and who will believe that he was 
allowed to pocket the whole difference of 1600/.? The 
greater part of the plunder was, however, in this case 
refunded. 

Then we come to the case of Mr. George D. Morgan, 
brother-in-law of Mr. Welles, the Secretary of the Navy. 
I have spoken of this gentleman before, and of his 
Singular prosperity. He amassed a large fortune in 
five months, as a government agent for the purchase of 
vessels, he having been a wholesale grocer by trade. 
This gentleman had had no experience whatsoever with 
reference to ships. It is shown by the evidence that 
he had none of the requisite knowledge, and that there 
were special servants of the govemTö&xvt m New York 
at that time, sent there speciaYL^ ioi ^uOcl ^^tsSsä^ ^ 
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;, who were m <every way trustworthy, and who 

the requisite kfiowtec^e. Yet Mr. Morgan was 
*d in this Position by bis brother-in-law the See» 
y of the Navy, aad in that capacity made about 
oo/. in five months, all of which was paid by the 
^rcanent, as \% well shown to have been the fact in 
report before me. One result of such a mode of 
xcy is given;— one other result, I mean, besides 
20,000/. put into the pocket of the brother of the 
retary of the Navy. A ship callcd the "Stars and 
pes" was bought by Mr. Morgan for i i/X)o/., which 

been built some months before for 7000/, This 
iel was bought from a Company which was bles«ed 
L a President The President made the bargain 
X the gpvemment agent, but insisted on keeping 
k ftom his own Company 2000/. out ofthe 11,000/. 
expenses incident to the purchase. The Company 

not like being mulcted of its prey, and growled 
vily; but their President declared that auch bargains 
e not got at Washington for nothing. Members of 
igress had to be paid to assist in such things. At 
>t he could not reduce his little private bill for such 
LStance below 1600/. He had, he said, positively 
d out so much to those venal Members of Congress, 
l had made nothing for himself to compensate him 
his own exertions. Whea this President came to 
examined, he admitted that he had really made no 
inents to Members of Congress. His own capacity 
l been so great that no such assistance had been 
nd necessary. But he justified his Charge on the 
und that the sum taken by him was no more thaa 

Company might have expected Taim \ö Vacj owL oa 
ibers of Congress, or on ex-Meuib^XÄ vi\kö 
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specially mentioned, had he not himself carried on the 
business with such consummate discretion! It seems to 
me that the Members or ex-Members of Congress were 
shamefully robbed in this matter. 

The report deals manfully with Mr. Morgan, show- 
ing that for five months' work, — which work he did 
not do and did not know how to do, — he received 
as large a sum as the President's salary for the whole 
Presidential term of four years. So much better is it 
to be an agent of govemment than simply an officer! 
And the Committee adds, that they "do not find in 
this transaction the less to censure in the fact that this 
arrangement between the Secretary of the Navy and 
Mr. Morgan was one between brothers-in-law." After 
that who will believe that Mr. Morgan had the whole 
of that 20,000/. for himself? And yet Mr Welles still 
remains Secretary of the Navy, and has justified the 
whole transaction in an explanation admitting every- 
thing, and which is considered by his friends to be an 
able State paper. "It behoves a man to be smart, sir." 
Mr. Morgan and Secretary Welles will no doubt be 
considered by their own party to have done their duty 
well as high trading public functionaries. The faults 
of Mr. Morgan and of Secretary Welles are nothing to 
US in England; but the light in which such faults 
may be regarded by the American people is much 

to US. 

I will now go on to the case of a Mr. Cummings. 

Mr. Cummings, it appears, had been for many years 

the editor of a newspaper in Philadelphia, and had 

been an intimate political friend and ally of Mr. 

CameroD. Now at the time oi -wYÄck I am writing, 

April, 1861, Mr. Cameion Yjas ^^c.i^\.ai^-^\.^«x^, ^«A 
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<x)uld be very useful to an old political ally living in 
his own State. The upshot of the present case will 
teach US to think well of Mr. Cameron's gratitude. 

In April, 1861, Stores were wanted for the army 
at Washington, and Mr. Cameron gave an order to his 
old friend Cummings to expend 2,000,000 dollars, 
pretty much according to his fancy, in buying Stores. 
Govemor Morgan, the Governor of New York State 
and a relative of our other friend Morgan, was joined 
with Mr. Cummings in this commission, Mr. Cameron 
no doubt having feit himself bound to give friends 
of his colleague at the Navy a chance. Governor 
Morgan at once made over his right to his relative; 
but better things soon came in Mr. Morgan's way, and 
he relinquished his share in this partnership at an 
early date. In this transaction he did not himself 
handle above 25,000 dollars. Then the whole job feil 
into the hands of Mr. Cameron's old political friend. 

The 2,000,000 of dollars, or 400,000/., were paid 
into the hands of certain government treasurers at New 
York, but they had Orders to honour the draft of the 
political friend of the Secretary-at-War, and con- 
sequently 50,000/. was immediately withdrawn by Mr. 
Cummings, and with this he went to work. It is shown 
that he knew nothing of the business; that he employed 
a Clerk from Albany whom he did not know, and con- 
fided to this derk the duty of buying such Stores as 
were brought; that this derk was Äcommended to him 
by Mr. Weed, the editor of a newspaper at Albany, 
who is known in the States as the special political friend 
of Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State; and that in 
this way he spent 32,000/. He boughl liiieTi ^^xAaloQ\i& 
and straw hats to the amount of ^2O0l.^ \i^caMSÄ\Ä 
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thought the soldiers looked hol ia thc warm weather; 
but he afterwards learned thät they were of no use. 
He bought groceries of a hardwai^ Dealer at Albany, 
named Davidson, that town tvhence catne Mr. Weed's 
Clerk. He did not know what was Davidson's trade, 
nor did he know exactly what he was going to buy^ 
but Davidson proposed to seil him something which 
Mr. Cümmings believed to be some kind of provisions, 
and he bought it. He did not know for how mvkchf — 
whether over toooL or not. He never saw the ftrtieles 
and had no knowledge of their quality. It was out of 
the question that he should have such knowledge, as 
he naYvdy remarks. His clerk Humphreys saw the 
articles. He presumed they were brought from Albany, 
but did not know. He afterwards bought a ship, — 
or two or three ships. He inspected one ship "by a 
mere casuÄl visit:" that is to say, he did not examine 
her boilers; he did not know her tonnage, but he took 
the Word of the sdler for everything. He could not 
State the terms of the charter, or give the substance of 
it. He had had no former experience in buying or 
charteiiftg ships. He also bought 75,000 pair of shoes 
at otdy ^5 Cents, or one Shilling a pair, more than their 
proper price. He bought them of a Mr. Hall, who 
dedares that he paid Mr. Cümmings nothing for the 
Job, but regarded it as a retum for certain previous 
favours conferred by him on Mr. Cümmings in the 
occasional loans orioo/. or 200/. 

At the end of the examination it appears that Mr. 

Cümmings still held in his hand a slight balance of 

28,000/. of which he had forgotten to make mention 

in the body of his own evidence. "This item seems 

to havc been overlooked \>7 \v\ti\ m \v\^ \fc'5^1\\sNssc^V 
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says the leport. And when the report was made no- 
tfalls faad yet been learned of the destiny of this small 
balance. 

Then tfae leport gives a list of the anny supplies 
miscdlaiieoiisly purchased by Mr. Cnrnmings: — 280 
dozen pints of ale at 91. 6^. a dozen; a lot of codfish 
and berrings; 200 boxes of cheeses and a large asscHt- 
ment of bntter; some Kmgues; straw hats and linen 
''pants;" 23 bairds of pickles; 25 casks of Scotch 
ale, price not stated; a lot of London porter, price not 
stated; and some Hall carbines of which I mnst say a 
word more fiirther crl It shonld be remembeied that 
no Teqnisition had come from the anny for any of the 
aitides named; that the pnrchase of herrings and straw 
hals was dictated solely by the discretion of Cnrnmings 
and bis man Hnmphreys,— <»*, as is more probable, 
by the iact that some other person had such artides 
hy him for sale; and that the govemment had its own 
established officers for the sapply of things pioperly 
ordered by mflitaiy reqaisitUML These veiy same 
artides also were apparently procnred, in the fiist place, 
as a private speadation, and were made over to the 
govemment on the Culore of that spccalsiiiasL ''Scmdc 
of the above artides," says the report, ''were shipped 
by the 'Catiline,' whidi were probably loaded on private 
account, and not being aUe to obtain a dearance was 
in some way, throog^ Mr. Cummings, transferred Ofcr 
to tlie go v e mm ent, — Scotch alcj LancUm porter, seketed 
herrings, and alL" The italics as well as die wovds 
aie taken from the report. 

This was the confidential political friend of die 
Secretajy-at'War, by wiiom he was \idcrQäKe&. ^^ct^ 
4€x^,ooo/: of public mooey! 28^000!. \iaA tA 
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accounted for when the report was made, and the anny 
supplies were bought after the fashion above named. 
That Secretary-at-War, Mr. Cameron, has since left 
the Cabinet; but he has not been turned out in dis- 
grace; he has been nominated as minister to Russia, 
and the world has been told that there was some 
difference of opinion between him and his coUeagues 
respecting slavery! Mr. Cameron in some speech or 
paper declared on his leaving the Cabinet that he had 
not intended to remain long as Secretary-at-War. This 
assertion, I should think, must have been true. 

And now about the Hall carbines, as to which the 
gentlemen on this Committee teil their tale with an 
evident delight in the richness of its incidents which 
at once puts all their readers in accord with them. 
There were altogether some five thousand of these, all 
of which the government sold to a Mr. Eastman in 
June, 1861, for 14J. each, as perfectly useless, and 
afterwards bought in August for 4/. Ss, each, about 
/\.s, a carbine having been expended in their repair in 
the mean time. But as regards 790 of these now 
famous weapons, it must be explained they had been 
sold by the government as perfectly useless, and at a 
nominal price, previously to this second sale made by 
the government to Mr. Eastman. They had been so 
sold, and then, in April, 1861, they had been bought 
again for the government by the indefatigable Cum- 
mings for 3/. each. Then they were again sold as 
useless for 1 4^. each to Eastman, and instantly rebought 
on behalf of the government for 4/. Ss. each ! Uselesg 
for war purposes they may have been, but as articles 
of commerce it must be confessed that they were very 
serviceable. 
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This last purchase was made by a man named 
Stevens on behalf of General Fremont, who at that 
time commanded the army of the United States in 
Missouri. Stevens had been employed by General 
Fremont as an agent on the behalf of goverament, as 
is shown with cleamess in the report, and on hearing 
of these muskets telegraphed to the General at once. 
"I have 5000 HalPs rifled cast-steel muskets, breech- 
loading, new, at 22 dollars." General Fremont tele- 
graphed back instantly, "I will, take the whole 5000 
carbines ... I will pay all extra charges . . . ." And 
so the purchase was made. The muskets, it seems, 
were not absolutely useless even as weapons of war. 
"Considering the emergency of the times," a competent 
witness considered them to be worth " 10 or 12 dollars." 
The govemment had been as much cheated in selling 
them as it had in buying them. But the nature of the 
latter transaction is shown by the facts that Stevens 
was employed, though irresponsibly employed, as a 
govemment agent by General Fremont; that he bought 
the muskets in that character himself, making on the 
transaction iL iSs, on each musket; and that the same 
man afterwards appeared as an aide-de-camp on 
General Fremont's staff. General Fremont had no 
authority himself to make such a purchase, and when 
the money was paid for the first instalment of the arms, 
it was so paid by the special Order of General Fremont 
himself out of moneys intended to be applied to other 
purposes. The money was actually paid to a gentle- 
man known at Fremont's head-quarters as his special 
friend, and was then paid in that irregulär way ber 
cause this friend desired that that speciA \yÄ ^w^^ 
receive Immediate payment. Aftex tiiaX ^Vo ca.\i \i^- 
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lieve that Stevens was himself allowed to pocket the 
whole amount of the plunder? 

There is a nice little story of a clergyman in New 
York who sold for 40/. and certain further contin- 
gencies, the right to furnish 200 cavalry horses; but I 
should make Üiis too long if I told all the nice little 
stories. As the frauds at St. Louis were, if not in fact 
the most monstrous, at any rate the most monstrous 
which have as yet been brought to the light, I cannot 
finish this account without explaining something of 
what was going on at that westem Paradise in those 
halcyon days of General Fremont. 

General Fremont, soon after reaching St. Louis, 
undertook to build ten forts for the protection of that 
city. These forts have since been pronounced as use- 
less, and the whole measure has been treated with 
derision by officers of his own army. But the judgment 
displayed in the matter is a müitary question with 
which I do not presume to meddle. Even if a general 
be wrong in such a matter, his character as a man is 
not disgraced by such error. But the manner of build- 
ing them was the affair with which Mr. Van Wyck's 
committee had to deal. It seems that five of the forts, 
the five largest, were made under the Orders of a cer- 
tain Major Kappner at a cost of 12,000/., and that the 
other five could have been built at least for the same 
sum. Major Kappner seems to have been a good and 
honest public servant, and therefore quite unfit for the 
superintendence of such work at St. Louis. The other 
five smaller forts were also in progress. The works on 
them having been continued from ist September to 
25th September, i86i-, but on the 25th September 
General Fremont himself gave ^"^^c^aX ox^^x's» ^^ ^ 
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contract should be made with a man named Beard, a 
Californian, who had foUowed him from California to 
St. Louis. This contract is dated the 2^th of September. 
But nevertheless the work specified in that contract 
was done previous to that date, and most of the money 
paid was paid previous to that date. The contract 
did not specify any lump sum, but agreed that the 
work should be paid for by the yard and by the 
Square foot. No less a sum was paid to Beard for this 
work — the cormorant Beard, as the report calls him 
— than 24,200/., the last payment only, amounting to 
4000/., having been made subsequent to the date of 
tiie contract 20,200/. was paid to Beard before the 
date of the contract! The amounts were paid at five 
times, and the last four payments were made on the 
personal order of General Fremont. This Beard was 
under no bond, and none of the officers of the govem- 
ment knew an)i:hing of the terms under which he was 
working. On the I4th of October General Fremont 
was ordere d to discontinue these works, and to abstain 
fix>m making any further payments on their account, 
But, disobeying this order, he directed his Quarter- 
master to pay a further sum of 4000/. to Beard out of 
the first sums he should receive from Washington, he 
then being out of money. This however was not paid. 
"It must be understood," says the report, **that every 
dollar ordered to be paid by General Fremont on ac- 
count of these works was diverted from a fund specially 
appropriated for another purpose." And then again, 
"The money appropriated by Congress to subsist and 
dothe and transport our armies was then, in utter com- 
tempt of all law and of the army legvAaXAicms, ^^ ^€^ 
as in deßance of superior authority, oidet^ö. \ö \i^ 
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diverted from its lawful purpose and turaed over to 
the cormorant Beard. While he had received 170,000 
doUars (24,000/.) from the Goverament, it will be seen 
from the testimony of Major Kappner that there had 
only been paid to the honest German labourers, who 
did the work on the first five forts built under his 
directions, the sum of 15,500 doUars (3100/.), leaving 
from 40,000 to 50,000 doUars (8000/. to 10,000/.) still 
due; and while these labourers, whose families were 
clamoring for bread, were besieging the Quarter- 
masfcer's department for their pay, this infamous con- 
tractor Beard is found following up the army and in 
the confidence of the Major-General, who gives him 
Orders for large purchases, which could only have 
been legally made through the Quartermaster's depart- 
ment." After that who will believe that all the money 
went into Beard's pocket? Why should General Fre- 
mont have committed every conceivable breach of order 
against his govemment, merely with the view of favour- 
ing such a man as Beard? 

The collusion of the Quartermaster M'Instry with 
fraudulent knaves in the purchase of horses is then 
proved. Mlnstry was at this time Fremont's Quartei^ 
master at St Louis. I cannot go through all thesQ. A 
man of the name of Jim Neil comes out in beautübl 
pre-eminence. No dealer in horses could get to the 
Quartermaster except through Jim Neil, or some sttcb 
go-between. The Quartermaster contracted with Neu 
and Neil with the owners of horses; Neil at the time 
being also military inspector of horses for the Quarter- 
master. He bought horses as cavalry horses for 24I. 
or iess, and passed Üiem \v\tcv%e\l ^s» ^x\.\Mät^ horses for 
30/. In other cases tVie xa!\\X.2jr^ \tä^^cXö\'5. ^^sä ^«^ 
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by the sellers to pass horses. All this was done under 
Quartermaster M*Instry, who would himself deal with 
none but such as Neil. In one instance, one Elleard 
got a contract from M'Instry, the profit of which was 
8000/. But there was a man named Brady. Now 
Brady was a friend of M'Instry's, who scenting the 
Carrion afar off, had come from Detroit, in Michigan, 
to St Louis. M'Instry himself had also come from 
Detroit. In this case Elleard was simply directed by 
M'Instry to share his profits with Brady, and conse- 
quently paid to Brady 4000/., although Brady gave to 
the business neither capital nor labour. He simply 
took the 4000/. as the Quartermaster's friend. This 
Elleard, it seems, also gave a carriage and horses to 
Mrs. Fremont. Indeed Elleard seems to have been a 
civil and generous fellow. Then there is a man named 
Thompson, whose case is very amusing. Of him the 
Committee thus speaks: — "It must be said that 
Thompson was not forgetful of the obligations of grati- 
tude, for, after he got through with the contract, he 
presented the son of Major M'Instry with a riding 
pony. That was the only mark of respect," to use his 
own words, "that he showed to the family of Major 
M'Instry." 

General Fremont himself desired that a contract 
should be made with one Augustus Sacchi for a thou- 
sand Canadian horses. It tumed out that Sacchi was 
"nobody: a man of straw living in a garret in New 
York whom nobody knew, a man who was brought out 
there" — to St. Louis — "as a good person through 
whom to work." "It will hardly be believed," says 
the reporl^ ^tbat the name of ihis sam^ tcvaccL ^^cOkl 
appears in the newspapers as being Oü XJcv^ ^^^^ ^^ 
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General Fremont, at Springfield, with the rank of 
captain." 

I do not know that any good would result from my 
pursuing further the dctails of this wonderful report. 
The remaining portion of it refers solely to the com- 
mand held by General Fremont in Missouri, and adds 
proof upon proof of the gross robberies inflicted upon 
the govemment of the States by the very persons set 
in high authority to protect the government. We learn 
how all Utensils for the camp, kettles, blankets, shoes, 
mess-pans, &c., were supplied by one firm, without a 
contract, at an enormous price, and of a quality so 
bad as to be almost useless, because the Quartermaster 
was under obligations to the partners. We learn that 
one partner in that firm gave 400/. towards a service 
of plate for the Quartermaster, and 60/. towards a car- 
riage for Mrs. Fremont. We learn how futile were the 
efforts of any honest tradesman to supply good shoes 
to soldiers who were shoeless, and the history of one 
special pair of shoes which was thrust under the nose 
of the Quartermaster is very amusing. We learn that 
a certain paymaster properly refused to settle an ac- 
count for matters with which he had no concem, and 
that General Fremont at once sent down soldiers to 
arrest him unless he made the illegal pa)nnent. In 
October 1000/. was expended in ice, all which ice was 
wasted. Regiments were sent hither and thither with 
no military purpose, merely because certain officers, 
calling themselves generals, desired to make up bri- 
gades for themselves. Indeed every description of fraud 
was perpetrated, and this was done not through the 
negligence of those in high command, but by their 
connivance and often with. Üieii e"x.^x^"s^ ^n3Jöööt&«3, 
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It will be Said that the conduct of General Fremont 
during the days of his command in Missoiui is not a 
matter of much moment to us in England; that it has 
been properly handled by the Committee of Represen- 
tatives appointed by the American Congress to inquire 
into the matter; and that after the publication of such 
a report by them, it is ungenerous in a writer from 
another nation to speak upon the subject. This would 
be so if the inquiries made by that Committee and their 
report had resulted in any general condemnation of the 
men whose misdeeds and peculations have been ex- 
posed. This, however, is by no means the case. Those 
who were heretofore opposed to General Fremont on 
political principles are opposed to him still; but those 
who heretofore supported him are ready to support him 
again.* He has not been placed beyond the pale of 
public favour by the record which has been made of 
his public misdeeds. He is decried by the democrats 
because he is a republican, and by the anti-abolitionists 
because he is an abolitionist; but he is not decried be- 
cause he has shown himself to be dishonest in the Ser- 
vice of his government He was dismissed from his 
command in the West, but men on his side of the 
question declare that he was so dismissed because his 
political opponents had prevailed. Now, at the moment 
that I am writing this, men are saying that the Presi- 
dent must give him another command. He is still a 



* Since this was written General Fremont has been restored to high 
military command , and now holds equal rank and authority with Maclellan 
and Halleck. In fact, the charges made against him by the Committee of 
die Hoose of Representatives have not been allowed to stand in his way. 
He is politically populär with a large section of the nation , and therefore 
it has been Aought well to promote him to high place. "WK«Ä«i \ä " 
ßt&rsucA place, either as regsurds capability or inteenty , sewns Xä \ä 
sidered ofno atoment. o * . 
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major-general in the army of the State, and is as 
probable a candidate as any other that I could name 
for the next Presidency. 

The same argument must be used with reference 
to the other gentlemen named. Mr. Welles is still a 
Cabinet Minister and Secretary for the Navy. It has 
been found impossible to keep Mr. Cameron in the 
Cabinet, but he was named as the Minister of the 
States government to Russia after the publication of 
the Van Wyck report, when the result of his old po- 
litical friendship with Mr. Alexander Cummings was 
well known to the President who appointed him and 
to the Senate who sanctioned his appointment. The 
individual corruption of any one man — of any ten 
men — is not much. It should not be insisted on 
loudly by any foreigner in making up a balance-sheet 
of the virtues and vices of the good and bad qualities 
of any nation. But the light in which such corruption 
is viewed by the people whom it most nearly concerns 
is very much. I am far from saying that democracy 
has failed in America. Democracy thcre has done 
great things for a numerous people, and will yet, as I 
think, be successful. But that doctrine as to the 
necessity of smartness must be eschewed before a 
verdict in favour of American democracy can be pro- 
nounced. "It behoves a man to be smart, sir." In 
those words is contained the curse under which the 
States' government has been suffering for the last 
thirty years. Let us hope that the people will find a 
mode of ridding themselves of that curse. I, for one, 
believe that they will do so. 
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CHAPTER IL 
Back to Boston. 

From Louisville we returned to Cincinnati, in 
making which journey we were taken to a place called 
Seymour in Indiana, at which spot we were to "make 
connection'' with the train running on the Mississippi 
and Ohio line from St. Louis to Cincinnati. We did 
make the connection, but were called upon to remain 
four hours at Seymour in consequence of some accident 
on the line. In the same way, when going eastwards 
from Cincinnati to Baltimore a few days later, I was 
detained another four hours at a place called Crossline, 
in Ohio. On both occasions I spent my time in 
realizing, as far as that might be possible, the sort of 
life which men lead who settle themselves at such 
localities. Both these towns, — for they call them- 
selves towns, — had been created by the railways. In- 
deed this has been the case with almost every place 
at which a few hundred inhabitants have been drawn 
together in the western States. With the exception of 
such cities as Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, 
settlers can hardly be said to have chosen their own 
localities. These have been chosen for them by the 
originators of the different lines of railway. And there 
is nothing in Europe in any way like to these western 
railway Settlements. In the first place the line of the 
raÜ5 runs through the main Street oi V\i^ \.c>w\s>^ ^\A 
/bims not unfrequently the only read. KX^i^-^m^-^x^ 
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could find no way of getting away from the rails un- 
less I went into the fields. At Crossline, which is a 
larger place, I did find a street in which there was no 
railroad, but it was deserted, and manifestly out of 
favour with the inhabitants. As there were railway 
junctions at boththese posts, there were of course 
cross-streets, and the houses extended themselves from 
the centre thus made along the lines, houses being 
added to houses at short intervals as new comers settled 
themselves down. The panting and groaning, and 
whistling of engines is continual; for at such places 
freight trains are always kept waiting for passenger 
trains, and the slower freight trains for those which 
are called fast. This is the life of the town; and in- 
deed as the whole place is dependent on the railway, 
so is the railway held in favour and beloved. The 
noise of the engines is not disliked, nor are its puffings 
and groanings held to be unmusical. With us a loco- 
motive steam-engine is still, as it were, a beast of prey, 
against which one has to be on one's guard — in re- 
spect to which one specially wams the children. But 
there, in the westem States, it has been taken to the 
bosoms of them all as a domestic animal; no one fears 
it, and the little children run about almost among its 
wheels. It is petted and made much of on all sides, 
— and, as far as I know, it seldom bites or tears. I 
have not heard of children being destroyed wholesale 
in the streets, or of drunken men becoming frequent 
sacrifices. But had I been consulted beforehand as to 
the natural effects of such an arrangement, I should 
have Said that no child could have been reared in such 
SL town, and that continwance oi T^o^uValYovi Mwdet such 
circumstances must have been '\ta^iac\A.caJö\^. 
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Such placeSy however, do thrive and prosper with a 
prosperity especially their own, and the boys and girls 
increase and multiply in spite of all dangers. With 
US in England, it is difficult to realize the importance 
which is attached to a railway in the States, and the 
results which a railway creates. We have roads every- 
where, and our country had been cultivated through- 
out, with more or less care,. before our System of rail- 
ways had been commenced; but in America, especially 
in the North, the railways have been the precursors 
of cultivation; They have been carried hither and 
thither, through primeval forests and over prairies, 
with small hope of other traffic than that which they 
themselves would make by their own influences. The 
people settling on their edges have had the very best 
of all roads at their service; but they have had no 
other roads. The face of the country between one 
settlement and another is still in many cases utterly 
unknown; but there is the connecting road by which 
produce is carried away, and new comers are brought 
in. The town that is distant a hundred miles by the 
rail is so near that its inhabitants are neighbours; but 
a settlement twenty miles distant across the uncleared 
country is unknown, unvisited, and probably unheard 
of by the women and children. Under such circum- 
stances the railway is everything. It is the first ne- 
cessity of life, and gives the only hope of wealth. It is 
the backbone of existence from whence spring, and by 
which are protected, all the vital Organs and functions 
of the Community. It is the right arm of civilization 
for the people, and the discoverer of the fertility of the 
land. It IS all in all to those peopVe, aivöi \ö ^'Ci^^ 
regions. It has supplied the wants oi faoviXXet \\^^ 
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with all the substantial comfort of the cities, and 
carried education, progress and social habits into the 
wilderness. To the eye of the stranger such places as 
Seymour and Crossline are desolate and dreary. There 
is nothing of beauty in them, given either by natura 
or by art. The railway itself is ugly, and its numerous 
sidings and branches form a mass of iron road which 
is bewildering and, according to my ideas, in itself 
disagreeable. The wooden houses open down upon 
the line, and have no gardens to relieve them. A 
foreigner, when first surveying such a spot, will cer- 
tainly record within himself a verdict against it; but in 
doing so he probably commits the error of judging it 
by a wrong Standard. He should compare it with the 
new Settlements which men have opened up in spots 
where no railway has assisted them, and not with old 
towns in which wealth has long been congregated. The 
traveller may see what is the place with the railway; 
then let him consider how it might have thriven with- 
out the railway. 

I confess that I became tired of my sojourn at both 
the places I have named. At each I think that I saw 
every house in the place, although my visit to Seymour 
was made in the night; and at both I was lamentably 
at a loss for something to do. At Crossline I was all 
alone, and began to feel that the hours which I knew 
must pass before the missing train could come, would 
never make away with themselves. There were m^y 
others stationed there as I was, but to them had been 
given a capability for loafing which niggardly Nature 
has denied to me. An American has the power of 
seating himself in the cVose v\cm\V'^ o^ ^. V^öt %tove and 
feeding in silence on lais onviv \)q.om^\& \s^ "^^ ^^^ 
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together. It may be that he will smoke; but after a 

while his cigar will come to an end. He sits on, how- 

ever, certainly patient, and apparently contented. It 

may be that he chews, but if so, he does it with 

motionless jaws, and so slow a mastication of the 

pabulum on which he feeds, that his employment in 

this respect only disturbs the absolute quiet of the 

circle when, at certain long, distant intervals, he de- 

posits the secretion of his tobacco in an omamental 

Utensil which may probably be placed in the furthest 

comer of the hall. But during all this time he is 

happy. It does not fret him to sit there and think 

and do nothing. He is by no means an idle man, — 

probably one much given to commercial enterprise. 

Idle men out there in the West we may say there are 

ncme. How should any idle man live in such a 

country? All who were sitting hour after hour in 

that circle round the stove of the Crossline Hotel hall, 

— sitting there hour after hour in silence, as I could 

not sit, — were men who earned their bread by labour. 

They were farmers, mechanics, Storekeepers; there 

was a lawyer or two, and one clergyman. Sufficient 

conversation took place at first to indicate the profes- 

sions of many of them. One may include that there 

could not be place there for an idle man. But they 

all of them had a capacity for a prolonged State of 

doing nothing, which is to me unintelligible, and which 

is very much to be envied. They are patient as cows, 

which from hour to hour lie on the grass chewing 

their cud. An Englishman, if he be kept waiting by 

a train in some forlom Station in which he can find no 

emplqyment, curses his fate and all tT[val\v3Ä\^ÖL\ö\v\^ 

present misfortune with an energy wYiic\i \ääs» \!cä 'äuörj 
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of his deep and thorough misery. Such I confess, is 
my State of existence under such circumstances. But 
a western American gives himself up to "loafing," and 
is quite happy. He balances himself on the back legs 
of an arm-chair, and remains so, without speaking, 
drinking, or Smoking for an hour at a Stretch; and 
while he is doing so he looks as though he had all 
that he desired. I believe that he is happy, and that 
he has all that he wants for such an occasion; — an 
arm-chair in which to sit, and a stove on which he 
can put his feet, and by which he can make himself 
warm. 

Such was not the phase of character which I had 
expected to find among the people of the West. Of 
all virtues, patience would have Seen the last which I 
should have thought of attributing to them. I should 
have expected to see them angry when robbed of their 
time, and irritable under the stress of such grievances 
as railway delays; but they are never irritable under 
such circumstances as I have attempted to describe, 
nor, indeed, are they a people prone to irritation under 
any grievances. Even in political matters they are 
long-enduring, and do not form themselves into mobs 
for the expression of hot opinion. We in England 
thought that masses of the people would rise in anger 
if Mr. Lincoln's government should consent to give up 
Slidell and Mason; but the people bore it without any 
rising. The habeas corpus has been suspended, the 
liberty of the press has been destroyed for a time, the 
telegraph wires have been taken up by the government 
into their own hands; but nevertheless the people have 
Said nothing, There has been no m\xi^ ol ^. xckßfc, and 
not even an expression of an a^vex^ o^ytässg.» "Wä 
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people require to be allowed to vote periodically, and 
having acquired that privilege permit other matters to 
go by the board. In this respect we have, I think, in 
some degree misunderstood their diaracter. They have 
all been taught to reverence the nature of that form 
of govemment under which they live, but they are not 
specially addicted to hot political fermentation. They 
have leamed to understand that democratic institutions 
have given them liberty, and on that subject they 
entertain a strong conviction which is universal. But 
they have not habitually interested themselves deeply 
in the doings of their legislators or of their govem- 
ment. On the subject of slavery there have been and 
are different opinions, held with great tenacity, and 
maintained occasionally with violence; but on other 
subjects of daily policy the American people have not, 
I think, been eager politicians. Leading men in public 
life have been much less trammelled by populär will 
than among us. Indeed with us the most conspicuous 
of our statesmen and legislators do not lead , but are 
led. In the States the noted politicians of the day 
have been the leaders, and not unfrequently the coercers 
of opinion. Seeing this, I claim for England a broader 
freedom in political matters than the States have as 
yet achieved. In speaking of the American form of 
govemment, I will endeavour to explain more clearly 
Öie ideas which I have come to hold on this matter. 

I survived my delay at Seymour, after which I 
passed again through Cincinnati, and then survived 
my subsequent delay at Crossline. As to Cincinnati, 
I must put on record the result of a country walk 
which I took there, — or rather on v/laida. 1 '«^s» VsikKCL 
by my Mend. He professed to knoTJ \ii^ "b^^wXhfc^ ^1 
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the neighbourhood, and to be well acquainted with all 
that was attractive in its vicinity. Cincinnati is built 
on the Ohio, and is closely surrounded by picturesque 
hills which overhang the suburbs of the city. Ovei 
these I was taken, ploughing my way through a depth 
of mud which cannot be understood by any ordinary 
Englishman. But the depth of mud was not the only 
impediment, nor the worst which we encountered. As 
we began to ascend from the level of the outskirts of 
the town we were greeted by a rising flavour in the 
air, which soon grew into a strong odour, and at last 
developed itself into a stench that surpassed in ofFen- 
siveness anything that my nose had ever hitherto suf- 
fered. When we were at the worst we hardly knew 
whether to descend or to proceed. It had so increased 
in vinilence, that at one time I feit sure that it arose 
from some matter buried in the ground beneath my 
feet. But my friend, who declared himself to be quite 
at home in Cincinnati matters, and to understand the 
details of the great Cincinnati trade, declared against 
this opinion of mine. Hogs, he said, were at the bot- 
tom of it. It was the odour of hogs going up to the 
Ohio heavens; — of hogs in a State of transit from 
hoggish nature to clothes-brushes, saddles, sausages, 
and lard. He spoke with an authority that constrained 
belief; but I can never forgive him in that he took me 
over those hills, knowing all that he professed to know. 
Let the visitors to Cincinnati keep themselves within 
the city, and not wander forth among the mountains. 
It is well that the odour of hogs should ascend to 
heaven and not hang heavy over the streets; but it is 
not well to intercept Üiat odova m \t& ascent. My 
friend became ill with ievei, axvd \v3A \ö X^^'j^^^äss; 
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seif to the care of nursing friends; so that I parted 
Company with him at Cincinnati. I did not teil him 
that his illness was deserved as well as natural, but 
such was my feeling on the matter. I myself happily 
escaped the evil consequences which his imprudence 
might have entailed on me. 

I passed again through Pittsbnrg, and over the 
Alleghany mountains by Altoona, and down to Balti- 
more, — ^back into civilization, secession, conversation, 
and gastronomy. I never had secessionist sympathies 
and never expressed them. I always believed in the 
North as a people, — discrediting, however, to the ut- 
most the existing northem Government, or, as I should 
more properly say, the existing northern Cabinet; but 
neverüieless, with such feelings and such belief, I found 
myself very happy at Baltimore. Putting aside Boston, 
which must, I tiunk, be generally preferred by Eng- 
lishmen to any other city in the States, I should choose 
Baltimore as my residence if I were called upon to 
live in America. I am not led to this opinion, if I 
know myself, solely by the canvasback ducks; and as 
to the terrapins, I throw them to the winds. The 
madeira, which is still kept there with a reverence 
which I should call superstitious were it not that its 
free circulation among outside worshippers prohibits 
the just use of such a word, may have something to 
do with it; as may also the beauty of the women, — 
to some small extent Trifies do bear upon our hap- 
piness in a manner that we do not ourselves under- 
stand, and of which we are unconscious. But there 
was an English look about the streets and houses 
which I think had as much to do with it as eithftt tha 
wine, the women ^ or the ducks; and it tÄ^iafcö^Xö \xä 
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as though \ht manners of the people of Maryland were 
more English than those of other Americans. I do not 
say that they were on this account better. My English 
hat is, I am well aware, less gracefnl, and I believe 
less comfortable, than a Turkish fez and turban; 
nevertheless I prefer my English hat. New York I re- 
gard as the most thoroughly American of all American 
cities. It is by no means the one in which I should 
find myself the happiest, but I do not on that account 
condemn it. 

I have Said that in retuming to Baltimore I found 
myself among secessionists. In so saying, I intend to 
speak of a certain set whose influence depends perhaps 
more on their wealth, position, and education than on 
their numbers. I do not think that the population of 
the city was then in favour of secession, even if it had 
ever been so. I believe that the mob of Baltimore is 
probably the roughest mob in the States, — is more 
akin to a Paris mob, and I may, perhaps, also say to 
a Manchester mob, than that of any other American 
city. There are more roughs in Baltimore than else- 
where, and the roughs there are rougher. In those 
early days of secession, when the troops were being 
first hurried down from New England for the protection 
of Washington, this mob was vehemently opposed to 
its progress. Men had been taught to think that the 
rights of the State of Maryland were being invaded 
by the passage of the soldiers; and they also were un- 
doubtedly imbued with a streng prepossession for the 
Southern cause. The two ideas had then gone to- 
gether. But the mob of Baltimore had ceased to be 
secessionists within twelve months of their first exploit. 
In April, 1861, they liad leius^d \ö ^'^^ ^^"^^ 
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sachusetts soldiers to pass through the town on their 
way to Washington; and in Februar)-, 1862, they were 
nailing Union flags on the door-posts of those who re- 
fused to display such banners as signs of iriumph at 
the northem victories! 

That Maryland can ever go with the South, even 
in the event of the South succeeding in secession, no 
Marylander can believe. It is not pretended that there 
is any struggle now going on with such an object Xo 
such result has been expected, certainly since the pos- 
session of Washington was secured to the North by the 
army of the Potomac. By few, I believe, was such a 
result expected even when Washington was inseciu-e. 
And yet the feeling for secession among a certain class 
in Bdtimore is as strong now as ever it was. And it 
is equally strong in certain districts of the State, — in 
those districts which are most akin to Virginia in their 
habits, modes of thought, and ties of friendship. These 
men, and these women also, pray for the South if they 
be pious, give their money to the South if they be 
generous, work for the South if they be industrious, 
fight for the South if they be young, and talk for the 
South moming, noon, and night in spite of General 
Dix and his columbiads on Federal Hill. It is in vain 
to say that such men and women have no strong feel- 
ing on the matter, and that they are praying, working, 
fighting, and talking under dictation. Their hearts are 
in it And judging from them, even though there were 
no other evidence from which to judge, I have no 
doubt that a similar feeling is strong through all t\\^ 
seceding States. On this subject the ^oilYv, \ 'Ctvvc^^ 
äeceives itself in supposing that the soul\v^rci \^\3^- 
Man has been carried on without any sUoiv^ l^Ävcv^ 
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on the part of the southem people. Whether the mob 
of Charleston be like the mob of Baltimore I cannot 
teil; but I have no doubt as to the gentry of Charles- 
ton and the gentry of Baltimore being in accord on 
the subject. 

In what way, then, when the question has been 
settled by the force of arms, will these classes find 
themselves obliged to act? In Virginia and Maryland 
they comprise, as a rule, the highest and best educated 
of the people. As to parts of Kentucky the same 
thing may be said, and probably as to the whole of 
Tennessee. It must be remembered that this is not as 
though certain aristocratic families in a few English 
counties should find themselves divided ofF from the 
politics and national aspirations of their countr3niien, 
— as was the case long since with reference to the 
Roman Catholic adherents of the Stuarts, and as has 
been the case since then in a lesser degree with the 
firmest of the old Tones who had allowed themselves 
to be deceived by Sir Robert Peel. In each of these 
cases the minority of dissentients was so small that the 
nation sufFered nothing, though individuals were all 
but robbed of their nationality. But as regards 
America it must be remembered that each State has in 
itself a governing power, and is in fact a separate 
people. Each has its own legislature, and must have 
its own line of politics. 

The secessionists of Maryland and of Virginia may 

consent to live in obscurity; but if this be so, who is 

to rule in those States? From whence are to come the 

Senators and the members of Congress; the govemors 

and attoraey-generals? Fiom 'whence is to come the 

national spirit of the two Stalls, axA >i)CÄ ^A\.^^^^ 
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preserve their political life? I have never believed 
that these States would succeed in secession. I have 
always feit that they would be held within the Union, 
whatever might be their own wishes. But I think that 
they will be so held in a manner and after a fashion 
that will render any political vitality almost impossible 
tili a new generation shall have sprung up. In the 
meantime life goes on pleasantly enough in Baltimore, 
and ladies meet together, knitting stockings and sewing 
Shirts for the southern soldiers, while the gentlemen 
talk southern politics and drink the health of the 
(southern) President in ambiguous terms, as our Cava- 
liers used to drink the health of the king. 

During my second visit to Baltimore I went over 
to Washington for a day or two, and found the capital 
still under the empire of King Mud. How the 61ite 
of a nation — for the inhabitants of Washington con- 
sider themselves to be the ^lite — can consent to live 
in such a State of thraldom, a foreigner cannot under- 
stand. Were I to say that it was intended to be 
typical of the condition of the government, I might be 
considered cynical; but undoubtedly the sloughs of 
despond which were deepest in their despondency were 
to be found in localities which gave an appearance of 
truth to such a surmise. The Secretary of State's office 
in which Mr. Seward was still reigning, though with 
diminished glory, was divided from the Head- Quarters 
of the Commander in-Ghief, which are immediately op- 
posite to it, by an opaque river which admitted of no 
transit. These buildings stand at the comer of Presi- 
dent Square, and it had beenlongUTidet%\öoö.^^^xsj^ 
dose intercourse fcetween them liad nolb^^Xi covi'^v^^^^^ 
desirable by the occupants of the rrniVtax^ ^\ftÄ ^'l ^^sä 
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causeway. But the Secretary of State's office was 
altogether unapproachable without a long circuit and 
begrimed legs. The Secretary-at-War's department was, 
if possible, in a worse condition. This is situated on 
the other side of the President's house, and the mud 
lay, if possible, thicker in this quarter than it did round 
Mr. Seward's Chambers. The passage over Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, immediately in front of the War Office, 
was a thing not to be attempted in those days. Mr. 
Cameron, it is true, had gone, and Mr. Stanton was 
installed; but the labour of cleansing the interior of 
that establishment had hitherto allowed no time for a 
glance at the exterior dirt, and Mr. Stanton should, 
perhaps, be held as excused. That the Navy Office 
should be buried in mud, and quite debarred from ap- 
proach, was to be expected. The space immediately 
in front of Mr. Lincoln's own residence was still kept 
fairly clean, and I am happy to be able to give testi- 
mony to this efFect. Long may it remain so. I could 
not, however, but think that an energetic and careful 
President would have seen to the removal of the dirt 
from his own immediate neighbourhood. It was some- 
thing that his own shoes should remain unpolluted; but 
the foul mud always clinging to the boots and leggings 
of those by whom he was daily surrounded must, I 
should think, have been offensive to him. The entrance 
to the Treasury was difficult to achieve by those who 
had not learned by practice the ways ofthe place; but 
I must confess that a tolerably clear passage was main- 
tained on that side which led immediately down to the 
halls of Congress. Up at the Capitol the mud was 
again triumphant in the front of the building; this 
however was not of great importance, as the legislative 
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Chambers of the States are always reached by the 
back-door. I, on this occasion, attempted to leave the 
buüding by the grand entrance, but I soon became 
entangled among rivers of mud and mazes of shifting 
sand. With difficulty I recovered my steps, and find- 
ing my way back to the building was forced to con- 
tent myself by an exit among the crowd of Senators 
and representatives who were thronging down the back- 
stairs. 

Of dirt of all kinds it behoves Washington and 
those concerned in Washington to make themselves 
free. It is the Augean stables through which some 
American Hercules must turn a purifying river before 
the American people can justly boast either of their 
Capital or of their govemment. As to the material 
mud, enough has been said. The presence of the army 
perhaps caused it, and the excessive quantity of rain 
which had fallen may also be taken as a fair plea. But 
vrhat excuse shall we find for that other dirt? It also 
had been caused by the presence of the army, and by 
that long-continued down-pouring of contracts which 
had fallen like Danaö's golden shower into the laps of 
those who understood how to avail themselves of such 
heavenly waters. The leaders of the rebellion are hated 
in the North. The names of JefFerson Davis, of Cobb, 
Tombes, and Floyd are mentioned with execration by 
the very children. This has sprung from a true and 
noble feeling; from a patriotic love of national great- 
ness and a hatred of those who, for small party pur- 
poses, have been willing to lessen the name of the 
United States. I have reverenced the feeling even 
when I have not shared it. But, in addition to this, 
the names of those also should be execrated who have 
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robbed their country when pretending to serve it; who 
have taken its wages in the days of its great struggle, 
and at the same time have filched from its coflfers; 
who have undertaken the task of steering the ship 
through the storm in order that their hands might be 
deep in the meal-tub and the bread-basket, and that 
they might stufF their own sacks with the ship's pro- 
visions. These are the men who must be loathed by 
the nation, — ^whose fate must be held up as a wam- 
ing to others before good can come! Northern men 
and women talk of hanging Davis and his accomplices. 
I myself trust that there will be no hanging when the 
war is over. I believe there will be none, for the 
Americans are not a blood-thirsty people. But if 
punishment of any kind be meted out, the men of the 
North should understand that they have worse ofFenders 
among them than Davis and Floyd. 

At the period of which I am now speaking, there 
had come a change over the spirit of Mr. Lincoln's 
cabinet Mr. Seward was still his Secretary of State, 
but he was, as far as outside observers could judge, 
no longer his Prime Minister. In the early days of 
the war, and up to the departure of Mr. Cameron from 
out of the cabinet, Mr. Seward had been the Minister 
of the nation. In his despatches he talks ever of We 
or of I. In every word of his official writings, of 
which a large volume has been published, he shows 
plainly that he intends to be considered as the man of 
the day, — as the hero who is to bring the States 
through their difficulties. Mr. Lincoln may be King, 
but Mr. Seward is Mayor of the Palace and carries the 
KiDg in his pocket. From lloft öä^'Ocv cä\5l\^ <»«\:^^v 
dorn he undertakes toteachYä'stDim^x.^^^s^^^^s^ 
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the World, not only their duties, but their proper 
aspiration. He is equally kind to foreign statesmen, 
and sends to them messages as though from an alti- 
tude which no European politician had ever reached. 
At home he has afFected the Prime Minister in every- 
thing, dropping the We and using the I in a manner 
that has hardly made up by its audacity for its de- 
ficienqr in discretion. It is of course known every- 
where that he had run Mr. Lincoln very hard for the 
Position of republican candidate for the Presidency. 
Mr. Lincoln beat him, and Mr. Seward is well aware 
that in the States a man has never a second chance 
for the Presidential chair. Hence has arisen his am- 
bition to make for himself a new place in the annals 
of American politics. Hitherto there has been no Prime 
Minister known in the Government of the United 
States. Mr. Seward has attempted a revolution in that 
matter, and has essayed to fiU the Situation. For 
awhile it almost seemed that he was successful. He 
interfered with the army, and his interferences were 
endured. He took upon himself the business of the 
police, and arrested men at his own will and pleasure, 
The habeas corpus was in his hand, and his name was 
current through the States as a covering authority for 
every outrage on the old laws. Sufficient craft, or 
perhaps clevemess, he possessed to organize a position 
which should give him a power greater than the power 
of the President; but he had not the genius which 
would enable him to hold it. He made foolish pro- 
phecies about the war, and talked of the triumphs 
which he would win. He wrote State papers on mat- 
ters which he did not understand, and %aN^ \iYCös»^l 
äte aus ofdiplomatic leaming while Yie ä^voTieö.VvcDL- 
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seif to be sadly Ignorant of the very rudiments of diplo- 
macy. He tried to joke as Lord Palmerston jokes, 
and nobody liked his joking. He was greedy after 
the little appanages of power, taking from others who 
loved them as well as he did, Privileges with which he 
might have dispensed. And then, lastly, he was suc- 
cessful in nothing. He had given himself out as the 
Commander of the Commander-in-Chief; but then under 
his command nothing got itself done. For a month or 
two some men had really believed in Mr. Seward. The 
policemen of the country had come to have an absolute 
trust in him, and the underlings of the public offices 
were beginning to think that he might be a great man. 
But then, as is ever the case with such men, there 
came suddenly a downfall. 'Mr. Cameron went from 
the cabinet, and everybody knew that Mr. Seward 
would be no longer Commander of the Commander-in- 
Chief. His prime ministership was gone from him, 
and he sank down into the comparatively humble Po- 
sition of Minister for Foreign Affairs. His lettres de 
cachet no longer ran. His passport System was re- 
.pealed. His prisoners were releasedi And though it 
is too much to say that writs of habeas corpus were no 
longer suspended, the effect and very meaning of the 
Suspension was at once altered. When I first left 
Washington Mr. Seward was the only minister of the 
cabinet whose name was ever mentioned with reference 
to any great political measure. When I returned to 
Washington Mr. Stanton was Mr. Lincoln's leading 
minister, and, as Secretary-at-War, had practically the 
management of the army and of the internal police. 
/ have spoken here of Mi. ^e^ax^ Vj w^xcä, ^xssX 
in my preceding paragraplis 1 Yia-v^ 23X>aÄfc^ ^^äjv ^<ot 
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asperity tö the dishonesty of certain men who had ob- 
tained political power under Mr. Lincoln and used it 
for their own dishonest purposes. I trust that I may 
not be understood as bringing any such charges against 
Mr. Seward. That such dishonesty has been fright- 
fuUy prevalent all men know who knew anything of 
Washington during the year 1861. In a former chapter 
I have alluded to this more at length, stating circum- 
stances and in some cases giving the names of the 
persons charged with ofFences. Whenever I have done 
so, I have based my Statements on the Van Wyck 
Report, and the evidence therein given. This is the 
published report of a Committee appointed by the 
House of Representatives; and as it has been before 
the World for some months without refutation, I think 
that I have a right to presume it to be true.* On no 
less authority than this would I consider myself justi- 
fied in bringing any such charge. Of Mr. Seward's 
incompetency I have heard very much among Ame- 
rican politicians; much also of his ambition. With 
worse offences than these I have not heard him 
charged. 

At the period of which I am writing, February, 
1862, the long list of military successes which attended 
the northem army through the late winter and early 
spring had commenced. Fort Henry, on the Tennessee 
river, had first been taken, and after that Fort Don- 
nelson on the Cumberland river, also in the State of 

* I ought perhaps to State that General Fremont has published an 
answer to the charges preferred against him. That answer refers chiefly 
to matters of military capacity er incapacity, as to 'wVäc\vl\vaNt WL^t^ssÄd 
jw op/m'oa. General Fremont does allude to tVve akCCUsa.UOTV'& -maAt ^^gacONsX 
J^ rcgardlag the huilding of the forts;— but in dornt so \ä stteiös. \ö tsä 
wber to admit than to deay üie fects as stated Iby tVve Cotönö-tX«:^, 
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Tennessee. Price had been driven out of Missouri into 
Arkansas by General Curtis, acting under General 
Halleck's Orders. The chief body of the Confederate 
army in the West had abandoned the fortified position 
which they had long held at Bowling Green, in the 
south-westem district of Kentucky. Roanoke Island, 
on the coast of North Carolina, had been taken by 
General Bumside's expedition, and a belief had begun 
to manifest itself in Washington that the army of the 
Potomac was really about to advance. It is impos- 
sible to explain in what way the renewed confidence 
of the northern party showed itself, or how one learned 
that the hopes of the secessionists were waxing dim; 
but it was so; and even a stranger became aware of 
the general feeling as clearly as though it were a de- 
fined and established fact. In the early part of the 
winter, when I reached Washington, the feeling ran 
all the other way. Northern men did not say that they 
were despondent; they did not with spoken words ex- 
press diffidence as to their success; but their looks be- 
trayed diffidence, and the moderation of their self- 
assurance almost amounted to despondency. In the 
capital the parties were very much divided. The old 
inhabitants were either secessionists or influenced by 
"secession proclivities," as the word went; but the men 
of the govemment and of the two houses of Congress 
were, with a few exceptions, of course northern. It 
should be understood that these parties were at variance 
with each other on almost every point as to which men 
can disagree. In our civil war it may be presumed 
that all Englishmen were at any rate anxious for Eng- 
land, They desired and fougjol ioi ^i^et^wx. \xnrär^ ^^ 
government; but each party vja^ ^cj^aÄÄ:^'^^^!^^^^^^'^ 
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ambition. In the States there is the hatred of a dif- 
ferent nationality added to the rancour of difFerent po- 
Htics. The Souüierners desire to be a people of them- 
selves, — to divide themselves by every possible mark 
of division from New England; to be as little akin to 
New York as they are to London, — or if possible 
less so. Their habits, they say, are difFerent; their 
education, their beliefs, their propensities, their very 
virtues and vices are not the education, or the beliefs, 
or the propensities, or the virtues and vices of the 
North. The bond that ties them to the North is to 
them a Mezentian marriage, and they hate their northern 
spouses with a Mezentian hatred. They would be any- 
thing sooner than Citizens of the United States. They 
see to what Mexico has come, and the republics of 
Central America; but the prospect of even that de- 
gradation is less bitter to them than a share in the 
glory of the stars and stripes. Better, with them, to 
reign in hell than serve in heaven! It is not only in 
politics that they will be beaten, if they be beaten, — 
as one party with us may be beaten by another; but 
they will be beaten as we should be beaten if France 
annexed us, and directed that we should live under 
French rule. Let an Englishman digest and realize 
that idea, and he will comprehend the feelings of a 
southem gentleman as he contemplates the probability 
that his State will be brought back into the Union. 
And the northern feeling is as strong. The northern 
man has foimded his national ambition on the terri- 
torial greatness of his nation. He has panted for new 
lands, and for still extended boundaries. The westem 
World has opened her arms to bim, a.iiäL\v3Ä^<^^xsÄA\ö 
welcome him as her only lord. Bn\.\s\v kxxÄiiSK^V^ 
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tempted him towards the north, and Mexico has been 
as a prey to him on the south,^ He has made maps of 
his empire, including all the continent, and has preached 
the Monroe doctrine as though it had been decreed by 
the gods. He has told the world of his increasing mil- 
lions, and has never yet known his störe to diminish. 
He has pawed in the valley, and rejoiced in his strength. 
He has said among the trumpets, Ha, ha! He has 
boasted aloud in his pride, and called on all men to 
look at his glory. And now shall he be divided and 
shorn? Shall he be hemmed in from his ocean and 
shut ofF from his rivers? Shall he have a hook run 
into his nostrils, and a thom driven into his jaw? 
Shall men say that his day is over, when he has hardly 
yet tasted the füll cup of his success? Has his young 
life been a dream, and not a truth? Shall he never 
reach that giant manhood which the growth of his 
boyish years has promised him? If the South goes 
from him, he will be divided, shorn, and hemmed in. 
The hook will have pierced his nose, and the thorn 
will fester in his jaw. Men will taunt him with his 
former boastings, and he will awake to find himself 
but a mortal among mortals. 

Such is the light in which the struggle is regarded 
by the two parties, and such the hopes and feelings 
which have been engendered. It may therefore be 
surmised with what amount of neighbourly love seces- 
sionist and northem neighbours regarded each other in 
such towns as Baltimore and Washington. Of course 
there was hatred of the deepest dye; of course there 
were muttered curses, or curses which sometimes were 
not simply muttered. Of couis^ tJbfti^ were wretched- 
ness, lieart-bumings, and feaxMl dwVsvotß» m \3wxs^\^'5.. 
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That, perhaps, was Wi worst of all. The daughter's 
husband would be in the northem ranks, while the son 
was fighting in the South; or two sons would hold 
equal rank in the two armies, sometimes sending to 
each other frightful threats of personal vengeance. Old 
friends would meet each other in the street, passing 
without speaking; or, worse still, would utter words of 
insult for which payment is to be demanded when a 
southem gentleman may again be allowed to quarrel 
in his own defence. 

And yet society went on. Women still smiled, and 
men were happy to whom such smiles were given. 
Cakes and ale were going and ginger was still hot in 
the mouth. When many were together. no words of 
unhappiness were heard. It was at those small meet- 
ings of two or three that women would weep instead of 
smiling, and that men would run their hands through 
their hair and sit in silence, thinking of their ruined 
hopes and divided children. 

I have spoken of southem hopes and northern fears, 
and have endeavoured to explain the feelings of each 
party. For myself I think that the Southemers have 
been wrong in their hopes, and that those of the North 
have been wrong in their fears. It is not better to rule 
in hell than serve in heaven. Of course a southem 
gentleman will not admit the premises which are here 
by me taken for granted. The hell to which I allude 
is, the sad position of a low and debased nation. Such, 
I think, will be the fate of the Gulf States, if they 
succeed in obtaining secession, — of a low and debased 
nation, or, worse still, of many low and debased 
nations. They will bave lost their cottoii moitfs^Q^Vj \s^j 
lAe competition created during the penod oi \!ös. ^^^^ 
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and will have no material of greatness on which either 
to found themselves or to flourish. That they had 
much to bear when linked with the North, much to 
endure on account of that slaveiy from which it was 
all but impossible that they should disentangle them- 
selves, may probably be true. But so have all poli- 
tical parties among all free nations much to bear from 
political opponents, and yet other free nations do not 
go to pieces. Had it been possible that the slave- 
owners and slave properties should have been scattered 
in parts through all tihe States and not congregated in 
the South, the slave party would have maintained 
itself as other parties do; but in such case, as a matter 
of course, it would not have thought of secession. It 
has been the dose vicinity of slave-owners to each 
other, the fact that their lands have been coterminous, 
that theirs was especially a cotton district, which has 
tempted them to secession. They have been tempted 
to secession, and will, as I think, still achieve it in 
those Gulf States, — much to their misfortune. 

And the fears of the North are, I think, equally 
wrong. That they will be deceived as to that Monroe 
doctrine is no doubt more than probable. That ambi- 
tion for an entire continent under one rule will not, I 
should say, be gratified. But not on that account need 
the nation be less great, or its civilization less exten- 
sive. That hook in its nose and that thorn in its jaw 
will, after all, be but a hook of the imagination and 
an ideal thorn. Do not all great men suffer such ere 
their greatness be established and acknowledged? There 
is scope enough for all that manhood can do between 
the Aüanüc and the Pacific^ even though those hot, 
swampy cotton-fields be taVßu a^a.^\ e^^^ ^öööxij^SisÄ 
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snows of the British provinces be denied to them. And 
as for those rivers and that sea-board, the Americans 
of the North will have lost much of their old energy 
and usual force of will, if any southern Confederacy 
be allowed to deny their right of way or to stop their 
commercial enterprises. I believe that the South will 
be badly off without the North; but I feel certain that 
the North will never miss the South when once the 
wounds to her pride have been closed. 

From Washington I joumeyed back to Boston 
through the cities which I had visited in Coming thither, 
and stayed again on my route for a few days at Balti- 
more, at Philadelphia, and at New York. At each 
town there were those whom I now regarded almost as 
old friends, and as the time of my departure drew 
near I feit a sorrow that I was not to be allowed to 
stay longer. As the general result of my sojourn in 
the country, I must declare that I was always happy 
and comfortable in the eastem cities, and generally 
unhappy and uncomfortable in the West. I had pre- 
viously been inclined to think that I should like the 
roughness of the West, and that in the East I should 
encounter an arrogance which would have kept me 
always on the verge of hot water; but in both these 
surmises I found myself to have been wrong. And I 
think that most English travellers would come to the 
same conclusion. The westem people do not mean to 
be harsh or uncivil, but they do not make themselves 
pleasant. In all the eastem cities, — I speak of the 
eastem cities north of Washington, — a society may be 
found which must be esteemed as agreeable by Eng- 
lishmen who like clever genial men, axiöi ^Vo Vm^ 
dever pretty women. 
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I was forced to pass twice again over the road be- 
tween New York and Boston, as the packet by which 
I intended to leave America was fixed to sail from the 
former post. I had promised myself, and had promised 
others, that I would spend in Boston the last week of 
my sojourn in the States, and this was a promise which 
I was by no means inclined to break. If there be a 
gratification in this world which has no alloy, it is that 
of going to an assured welcome. The belief that men's 
arms and hearts are open to receive one, — and the 
arms and hearts of women, too, as far as they allow 
themselves to open them, — is the salt of the earth, 
the sole remedy against sea-sickness, the only eure for 
the tedium of railways, the one preservative amidst all 
the miseries and fatigue of travel. These matters are 
private, and should hardly be told of in a book; but 
in writing of the States, I should not do justice to my 
own convictions of the country if I did not say how 
pleasantly social intercourse there will ripen into friend- 
ship, and how füll of love that friendship may become. 
I became enamoured of Boston at last. Beacon Street 
was very pleasant to me, and the view over Boston 
Common was dear to my eyes. Even the State House, 
with its great yellow-painted dome, became sightly; 
and the sunset over the westem waters that encompass 
the city beats all other sunsets that I have seen. 

During my last week there the world of Boston 
was moving itself on sleighs. There was not a wheel 
to be seen in the town. The omnibuses and public 
carriages had been dismounted from their axles and 
put themselves upon snow runners, and the private 
world had taken out its wmtei ca.triag<es and wrapped 
Itself up in buffalo , robes. Meu ücw %^0«ä ^1 ^^ 

\ 
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Coming thaw as of a misfortune which must come, but 
which a kind Providence might perhaps postpone, — 
as we all, in short, speak of death. In the moming 
the snow would have been hardened by the night's 
frost, and men would look happy and contented. By 
an hour after noon the streets would be all wet, and 
the ground would be slushy and men would look gloomy 
and speak of speedy dissolution. There were those who 
would always prophesy that the next day would see 
the snow converted into one duU, dingy river. Such 
I regarded as seers of tribulation, and endeavoured 
with all my mind to disbelieve their interpretations of 
the signs. That sleighing was excellent fun. For my- 
self I must own that I hardly saw the best of it at 
Boston, for the coming of the end was already at hand 
when I arrived there, and the fresh beauty of the hard 
snow was gone. Moreover when I essayed to show my 
prowess with a pair of horses on the established course 
for such equipages, the beasts ran away, knowing that 
I was not practised in the use of snow chariots, and 
brought me to grief and shame. There was a lady 
with me on the sleigh whom, for a while, I feit that I 
was doomed to consign to a snowy grave, — whom I 
would willingly have overtimied into a drift of snow, 
so as to avoid worse consequences, had I only known 
how to do so. But Providence, even though without 
curbs and assisted only by simple snaffles, did at last 
prevail; and I brought the sleigh, horses, and lady 
alive back to Boston, whether with or without per- 
manent injury I have never yet ascertained. 

At last Üie day of tribulation came, and the snow 
was picked up and carted out of Bostoiv. Cj^tv^ ^^. 
men, Standing Shoulder to Shoulder, were slX. ^otV Aqvv% 
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the Chief streets, picking, shovelling, and disposing of 
the dirty blocks. Even then the snow seemed to be 
nearly a foot thick; but it was dirty, rough, halfmelted 
in some places, though hard as stone in others. The 
labour and cost of cleansing the.city in this way must 
be very great. The people were at it as I left and I 
feit that the day of tribulation had in tnith come. 

Farewell to thee, thou westem Athens! When I 
have forgotten thee my right hand shall have forgotten 
its cunning, and my heart forgotten its pulses. Let 
US look at the list of names with which Boston has 
honoured itself in our days, and then ask what other 
town of the same size has done more. Prescott, Ban- 
croft, Motley, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Dana, 
Agassiz, Holmes, Hawthome! Who is there among us 
in England who has not been the better for these men? 
Who does not owe to some of them a debt of gratitude? 
In whose ears are not their names familiär? It is a 
bright galaxy and far extended, for so small a city. 
What city has done better than this? All these men, 
save one, are now alive and in the füll possession of 
their powers. What other town of the same size has 
done as well in the same short space of time? It 
may be that this is the Augustan sera of Boston, — 
its Elizabethan time. If so, I am thankful that my 
Steps have wandered thither at such a period. 

While I was at Boston I had the sad privilege of 
attending the funeral of President Feiton, the head of 
Harvard College. A few months before I had seen 
him a strong man, apparently in perfect health and in 
the pride of life. When I reached Boston, I heard of 
his death. He also was an accom^Ushed scholar, and 
as a Grecian has left few \>e\vmd \vvav ^Vci ^^\^ >kv% 
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equals. At his installation as President, four ex-Pre- 
sidents of Harvard College assisted. Whether they 
were all present at his funeral I do not know, but I 
do know that they were all still living. These are Mr. 
Quincy, who is now over ninety; Mr. Sparks; Mr. 
Everett, the well-known orator; and Mr. Walker. They 
all reside in Boston or its neighbourhood, and will 
probably all assist at the installation of another Pre- 
sident 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Constitution of the United States. 

It is, I presume, universally known that the Citi- 
zens of the Western American colonies of Great Britain 
which revolted, declared themselves to be free from 
British dominion by an Act which they called the De- 
claration of Independence. This was done on the 4th 
of Jiily, 1776, and was signed by delegates from the 
thirteen colonies, or States as they then called them- 
selves. These delegates in this document declare them- 
selves to be the representatives of the United States of 
America in general Congress assembled. The opening 
and close of this declaration have in them much that 
is grand and striking; the greater part of it, however, 
is given up to enumerating, in paragraph after para- 
graph, the sins committed by George ÜI. against the 
colonies. Poor George III.! There is no one now to 
say a good word for him; but of all those who have 
spoken ill of him, this declaration is the loudest in its 
censure. 

In the foUowing year, on the I5th November, 1777, 
were drawn up the Articles of Confederation between 
the States, by which it was then intended that a suf- 
ficient bond and compact should be made for their 
future Joint existence and preservation. A reference 
to this document, which, together with the Declara- 
tion of Independence and \]ia.^ sv!Jö^^Q^^\>fi\:?j ^^\ösä 
Constitution of the United SüX^s, \^ ^n^tl vd^ ^^ Ks^- 
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pendix, will show how slight was the then intended 
bond of Union between the States. The second article 
declares that each State retains its sovereignty, free- 
dom, and independence. The third article avows that 
"the Said States hereby severally enter into a firm 
league of friendship with each other for their common 
dcfence, the security of their liberties, and their mutual 
and general welfare, binding themselves to assist each 
other against all force offered to, or attacks made upon, 
them, or any of them, on account of religion, sover- 
eignty, trade, or any other pretext whatever." And 
the third article, "the better to secure and perpetuate 
mutual friendship," declares that the free Citizens of 
one State shall be free Citizens of another. From this 
it is, I think, manifest that no idea of one united na- 
tion had at that time been received and adopted by 
the Citizens of the States. The articles then go on to 
define the way in which Congress shall assemble and 
what shall be its powers. This Congress was to exer- 
cise the authority of a national Government rather 
than perform the work of a national Parliament It 
was intended to be executive rather than legislative. 
It was to consist of delegates, the very number of 
which within certain limits was to be left to the Option 
of the individual States, and to this Congress was to 
be confided certain duties and Privileges, which could 
not be performed or exercised separately by the Gk)- 
vemments of the individual States. One special article, 
the eleventh, enjoins that "Canada, acceding to the 
Confederation, and joining in the measures of the 
United States, shall be admitted into and entitled to 
all the advantages of his Union; but HO olöoet cx^qvsj^ 
s/iaU be admitted into the same uiAess ?Aiöi 2A\Kvs»i\<^^ 
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be agreed to by nine States." I mention this to show 
how streng was the expectation at that time that Canada 
also would revolt from England. Up to this day few 
Americans can understand why Canada has dedined to 
join her lot to them. 

But the compact between the different States made 
by the Articles of Confederation, and the mode of na- 
tional procedure therein enjoined, were found to be 
inefficient for the wants of a people, who to be great 
must be united in fact as well as in name. The 
theory of the most democratic among the Americans 
of that day was in favourof self-government carried 
to an extreme. Self-government was the Utopia which 
they had determined to realize, and they were unwill- 
ing to diminish the reality of the self-government of 
the individual States by any centralization of power 
in one head, or in one Parliament, or in one set of 
ministers for the nation. For ten years, from 1777 to 
1787, the attempt was made; but then it was found 
that a stronger bond of nationality was indispensable, 
if any national greatness was to be regarded as de- 
sirable. Indeed, all manner of failure had attended the 
mode of national action ordained by the Articles of 
Confederation. I am not attempting to write a history 
of the United States, and will not therefore trouble my 
readers with historic details, which are not of value 
unless put forward with historic weight. The fact of 
the failure is however admitted, and the present written 
Constitution of the United States, which is the splendid 
result of that failure, was "Done in Convention by the 
unanimous consent of the States present."* Twelve 

* It must not, however, be supposed ÄäX. \>^ iöm& **^c«ä^\sv co-oN^a- 
tioa," the Constitution became an accepted iacx.. \\. »m^Vj waoMSÄsAv» 
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States were present, — Rhode Island apparently hav- 
ing had no representative on the occasion, — on the 
lyth September, 1787, and in the twelfth year of the 
Independence of the United States. 

I call the result splendid, seeing that under this 

Constitution so written a nation has existed for three 

quärters of a Century and has grown in numbers, 

power, and wealth tili it has made itself the political 

equal of the other greatest nations of the earth. And 

it cannot be said that it has so grown in spite of the 

Constitution, or by ignoring the Constitution. Hitherto 

the laws there laid down for the national guidance 

have been found adequate for the great purpose as- 

signed to them, and have done all that which the 

framers of them hoped that they might eiffect. We all 

know what has been the fate of the constitutions which 

were written throughout the French revolution for the 

use of France. We all, here in England, have the 

same ludicrous conception of Utopian theories of 

govemment framed by philosophical individuals who 

imagine that they have leamed from books a perfect 

System of managing nations. To produce such theories 

is esp^cially the part of a Frenchman; to disbelieve in 

them is especially the part of an Englishman. But in 

the States a system of government has been produced 

under a written Constitution, in which no Englishman 

can disbelieve, and which every Frenchman must envy, 

It has done its work. The people have been free, 

well-educated, and politically great. Those among us 

the adopdon of a proposal of the Constitution. TVve cotk&V\\\v)a!cm. \\s>€vl ^'%& 
lonaally adopted by the people in Conventions VieVd Vn i^^e^x ^«v^*^'^^ 'öXaXfc 
capjtals. It was agreed to hy the people in 17B& , and camt VoXö o^tx^^vws. 
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who are most inclined at the present moment to de- 
clare that the institutions of the United States have 
failed, can at any rate only declare that they have 
failed in their finality; that they have shown themselves 
to be insufficient to carry on the nation in its advan- 
cing strides through all times. They cannot deny that 
an amount of success and prosperity, much greater 
than the nation even expected for itself, has been 
achieved under this Constitution and in connection with 
it. If it be so they cannot disbelieve in it. Let those 
who now say that it is insufficient, consider what their 
prophecies regarding it would have been had they been 
called on to express their opinions concerning it when 
it was proposed in 1787. If the future as it has since 
come forth had then been foretold for it, would not 
such a prophecy have been a prophecy of success? 
That Constitution is now at the period of its hardest 
trial, and at this moment one may hardly dare to speak 
of it with triumph; but looking at the nation even in 
its present position, I think I am justified in saying 
that its Constitution is one in which no Englishman can 
disbelieve. When I also say that it is one which every 
Frenchman must envy, perhaps I am improperly pre- 
suming that Frenchmen could not look at it with Eng- 
lishmen's eyes. 

When the Constitution came to be written, a man 
had arisen in the States who was peculiarly suited for 
the work in hand; he was one of those men to whom 
the World owes much; and of whom the world in 
general knows but little. This was Alexander Hamilton, 
who alone on the part of the great State of New York 
signed the Constitution of the United States. The 
other States sent two, three, four, or more delegates; 
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New York sent Hamilton alone; but in sending him 
New York sent more to the Constitution than all the 
other States together. I should be hardly saying too 
much for Hamilton if I were to declare that all those 
parts of the Constitution emanated from him in which 
permanent political strength has abided. And yet his 
name has not been spread abroad widely in men's 
mouths. Of JefTerson, Franklin, and Madison, we have 
all heard; our children speak of them and they are 
household words in the nursery of history. Of Hamil- 
ton however it may, I believe, be said that he was 
greater than any of those. 

Without going with minuteness into the early con- 
tests of democracy in the United States, I think I may 
say that there soon arose two parties, each probably 
equally anxious in the cause of freedom, one of which 
was conspicuous for its French predilectkms, and the 
other for its English aptitudes. It was the period of 
the French revolution, — the time when the French 
revolution had in it as yet something of promise, and 
had not utterly disgraced itself. To many in America 
the French theory of democracy not unnaturally en- 
deared itself, and foremost among these was Thomas 
Jeflferson. He was the father of those politicians in 
the States who have since taken the name of demo- 
crats, and in accordance with whose theory it has come 
to pass that everything has been referred to the uni- 
versal suifrage of the people. James Madison, who 
succeeded Jefferson as President, was a pupil in this 
school, as indeed have been most of the Presidents of 
the United States. At the head of the other party, 
from which through various denominations have sprung 
those who now call themselves repubUcaos, ^as Ak 
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ander Hamilton. I believe I may say that all the 
political sympathies of George Washington were with 
the same school. Washington, however, was rather a 
man of feeling and of action, than of theoretical policy 
or speculative opinion. When the Constitution was 
written, Jefferson was in France, having been sent 
thither as minister from the United States, and he 
therefore was debarred from concerning himself per- 
sonally in the matter. His views, however, were re- 
presented by Madison, and it is now generally under- 
stood that the Constitution, as it Stands, is the Joint 
work of Madison and Hamilton.* The democratic 
bias, of which it necessarily contains much, and with- 
out which it could not have obtained the consent of 
the people, was furnished by Madison; but the con- 
servative Clements, of which it possesses much more 
than superficial observers of the American form of 
government are wont to believe, came from Hamilton. 
The very preamble of the Constitution at once de- 
clares that the people of the difFerent States do here- 
by join themselves together with the view of forming 
themselves into one nation. "We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America." Here a great step 
was made towards centralization, — towards one na- 
tional government and the binding together of the 

* It should, perhaps, be explaiued \i\\at iiVuftN\ft^soi"V^Äs«a.'w«t^^sn5BiBff. 
allynot opposed to those of Haxnilton. Mad:\soxv,"VtfWCN«» ®»Ä»aÄ?| ^^v»^ 
the policy of Jefiferson,— his poUcy raüiet t\Äu\»s'e\a\ovyöto^^. 
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States into one nation. But from that time down to 
the present, the contest has been going on, sometimes 
openly and sometimes only within the minds of men, 
between the still alleged sovereignty of the individual 
States and the acknowledged sovereignty of the central 
Ccmgress and central Government. The disciples of 
Jeffersoiv — even though they have not known them- 
selves to be his disciples, — ^have been carry ing on 
that fight for State rights which has ended in seces- 
sion; and the disciples of Hamilton, — certainly not 
knowing themselves to be his disciples, — have been 
inaking that stand for central govemment, and for the 
one acknowledged republic, which is now at work in 
opposing secession, and which, even though secession 
shoold to some extent be accomplished, will, we may 
hope, nevertheless, and not the less on account of such 
secession, conquer and put down the spirit of demo- 
cracy. 

The political contest of parties which is being 

waged now, and which has been waged throughout 

the history of the United States, has been pursued on 

(Rie side in support of that idea of an undivided na- 

tionality of whidi I have spoken, — of a nationality in 

which the interests of a part should be esteemed as 

the interests of the whole; and on the other side it has 

been pursued in Opposition to that idea. I will not here 

go into the interminable question of slavery, — ^though 

it is <ni that question that the southem or democratic 

States have most loudly dedared their own sovereign 

rights and their aversion to national interference. 

Were I to do so I should fail in my present object of 

eTplaining the natare of the constitcKUoii ^ ^^\>\iÄsA. 

States, But I pratest againsl any aigaoÄsA. >;\ös^ 
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shall be used to show that the Constitution has failed, 
because it has allowed slavery to produce the present 
division among the States. I myself think that the 
Southern or Gulf States will go. I will not pretend to 
draw the exact line, or to say how many of them are 
doomed; but I believe that South Carolina with 
Georgia, and perhaps five or six others, will be ex- 
truded from the Union. But their very extrusion will 
be a political suecess, and will, in fact, amount to a 
Virtual acknowledgment in the body of the Union of 
the truth of that System for whidi the conservative re- 
publican party has contended. If the North obtain 
the power of settling that question of boundary, the 
abandonment of those southem States will be a sue- 
cess, even though the privilege of retaining them be 
the very point for which the North is now in arms. 

The first clause of the Constitution declares that all 
the legislative powers granted by the Constitution shall 
be vested in a Congress, which ^all consist of a Senate 
and of a House of Representatives. The house of 
Representatives is to be rechosen every two years, and 
shall be elected by the people, such persons in each 
State having votes for the national Congress as have 
votes for the legislature of their own States. If there- 
fore South Carolina should choose — as she has chosen 
— to dedare that the electors of her own legislature 
shall possess a property qualification, the electors of 
members of Congress from South Carolina must also 
have that qualification. In Massachusetts universal 
sufFrage now prevails, although it is not long since a 
low property qualification prevailed even in Massa- 
chusetts. It therefore foWow^ \3t^«X. xcÄTcfcec^ of the 
House of Representatives in Coxi'gc^^^ xää^ \s>j \sö 
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means be all chosen on the same principle. As a fact, 
universal suffrage * and vote by ballot, that is by open 
voting papers, prevail in the States, but they do not 
so prevail by virtue of any enactment of the Constitu- 
tion. The laws of the States, however, require that 
the voter shall have been a resident in the State for 
some period, and generally either deny the right of 
voting to negroes, or so hamper that privilege that 
practically it amounts to the same thing. 

The Senate of the United States is composed of 
two Senators from each State. These Senators are 
chosen for six years, and are elected in a manner 
wbich shows the conservative tendency of the Constitu- 
tion with more signification than perhaps any other 
rule which it contains. This branch of Congress, 
which, as I shall presently endeavour to show, is by 
far the more influential of the two, is not in any way 
elected by the people. "The Senate of the United 
States shall be composed of two Senators from each 
State, chosen by the legislaiure thereof, for six years, 
and each Senator shall have one voice." The Senate 
sent to Congress is therefore ejected by the State legis- 
latures. Each State legislature has two Houses; and 
the Senators sent from that State to Congress are either 
chosen by vote of the two Houses voting together — 
which is, I believe, the mode adopted in most States, 
or are voted for in the two Houses separately — in 

* Perhaps the better word would have been manhood suffrage: and 
even that word should be taken with certain restrictions. Aliens, minors, 
convicts, and men who pay no taxes cannot vote. In some States Inone 
can vote unless they can read and write. In some there is a property 
qoalification. In all Üiere are special restrictions against tiegco«s. There U 
in none an ahsolutely universal sußrsige. But 1 keep tVie 'oacaue as \\,\äsX «*r 

pnsses to as in England the System of franchise w\uc\v \vas pTa.c>a!caÄ:^ cötcä. 

to prevail in the United States, 
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which cases, when different candidates have been no- 
minatedy the two Houses confer by committees and 
settle the matter between them. The conservative pur- 
pose of the Constitution is here sufficiently evident. 
The intention has been to take the election of the 
Senators away from the people, and to confide it tc 
that body in each State which may be regarded as 
containing its best tnisted Citizens. It removes the 
Senators far away from the democratic dement, and 
renders them liable to the necessity of no populai 
canvas. Nor am I aware that the Constitution has 
failed in keeping the ground which it intended to hold 
in this matter. On some points its selected rocks and 
chosen standing ground slipped from beneath its feet 
owing to the weakness of words in defining and making 
solid the intended prohibitions against democracy. The 
wording of the Constitution has been regarded by the 
people as sacred; but the people has considered itself 
justified in opposing the spirit as long as it revered the 
letter of the Constitution. And this was natural. For 
the letter of the Constitution can be read by all men; 
but its spirit can be understood comparatively but by 
few. As regards the election of the Senators, I believe 
that it has been fairly made by the legislatures of the 
different States. I have not heard it alleged that 
members of the State legislatures have been frequently 
constrained by the outside populär voice to send this 
or that man as Senator to Washington. It was clearly 
not the intention of those who wrote the Constitution 
that they should be so constrained. But the Senator? 
themselves in Washington have submitted to restraint 
On subjects in which lYie p^op\e 2iX^ dvx^dlY interested 
they submit to instrucüons iIomN>cÄ\^%\^'5^^^Ä^'^^\s^.^ 
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have sent them as to the side on which they shall 
vote, and justify themselves in voting against their 
convictions by the fact that they have received such 
Instructions. Such a practice, even with the members 
of a House which has been directly retumed by po- 
pulär election, is, I think, false to the intention of the 
System. It has clearly been intended that confidence 
^ould be put in the chosen candidate for the terra of 
his duty, and that the electors are to be bound in the 
expression of their opinion by his sagacity and pa- 
triotism for that terra. A meraber of a representative 
House so chosen, who votes at the bidding of his con- 
stituency in Opposition to his convictions, is raanifestly 
false to his charge, and may be presuraed to be thus 
false in deference to his own personal interests, and 
with a view to his own future Standing with his con- 
stituents. Pledges before election raay be fair, because 
a pledge given is after all but the answer to a question 
asked. A voter raay reasonably desire to know a can- 
didate's opinion on any matter of political interest be- 
fore he votes for or against hira. The representative 
when returned should be free frora the necessity of 
fiirther pledges. But if this be true with a House 
elected by populär suflfrage, how rauch raore than true 
must it be with a charaber collected together as the 
Senate of the United States is collected ! Nevertheless 
it is the fact that raany Senators, especially those who 
have been sent to the House as deraocrats, do allow 
the State legislatures to dictate to thera their votes, 
and that they do hold theraselves absolved frora the 
personal responsibility of their votes by such dictation. 
This Is one place in which the rock wViicY\. ^^s» ^ovy^ 
Ä7 Iiave been ürm ha,s slipped away, aiid \5cä s^xAß» o"l 

^^f-ZA America, ///, ^ 
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democracy have made their way through. But withi 
reference to this it is always in the power of the 
Senate to recover its own ground, and re-establish its 
own dignity; to the people in this matter the words of 
the Constitution give no authority, and all that is ne- 
cessary for the recovery of the old practice is a more 
conservative tendency throughout the country gener- 
ally. That there is such a conservative tendency no 
one can doubt; the fear is whether it may not work 
too quickly and go too far. 

In speaking of these instructions given to Senators 
at Washington, I should explain that such instructions 
are not given by all States, nor are they obeyed by 
all Senators. Occasionally they are made in the form 
of requests, the word "instruct" being purposely laid 
aside. Requests of the same kind are also made to 
representatives, who, as they are not retumed by the 
State legislatures, are not considered to be subject to 
such instructions. The form used is as foUows, "We 
instruct our Senators and request our representatives," 
&c. &c. 

The Senators are elected for six years, but the 
same Senate does not sit entire throughout that term. 
The whole Chamber is divided into three equal por- 
tions or classes, and a portion goes out at the end of 
every second year; so that a third of the Senate comes 
in afresh with every new House of Representatives. 
The Vice-President of the United States, who is 
elected with the President, and who is not a Senator 
by election from any State, is the ex-officio President 
of the Senate. Should the President of the United 
States vacate his seat by dea^ ox qIOcv^tsn^sä., i\^e Vice- 
President becomes President oi \)aft\5iv\V^^'^\a\Ä?5»\ ^\ASs^ 
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such case the Senate elects its own President pro 
tempore. 

In speaking of the Senate, I must point out a 
matter to which the Constitution does not allude, but 
which is of the gravest moment in the political fabric 
of the nation. Each State sends two Senators to Con- 
gress. These two are sent ahogether independently of 
the population which they represent, or of the number 
of members which the same State suppUes to the 
Lower House. When the Constitution was framed, 
Delaware was to send one member to the House of 
Representatives, and Pennsylvania eight, nevertheless, 
eadi of these States sent two Senators. It would seem 
Strange that a young people, commencing business as 
a nation on a basis intended to be democratic, should 
consent to a System so directly at variance with the 
theory of populär representation. It reminds one of 
the old days when Yorkshire returned two members, 
and Rutlandshire, two also. And the discrepancy has 
greatly increased as young States have been added to 
the Union, while the old States have increased in po- 
pulation. New York, with a population of about 
4,000,000, and with thirty-three members in the House 
of Representatives, sends two Senators to Congress. 
The new State of Oregon, with a population of 50,000 
or 60,000, and with one member in the House of Re- 
presentatives, sends also two Senators to Congress. 
But though it would seem that in such a distribution 
of legislative power, the young nation was determined 
to preserve some of the old fantastic traditions of the 
mother-country which it had just repudiated; the fact, 
J heheve, is that this System, appaTenÜ.y so o^^Qß»^ft. \ö 
^ democratic tendencies, was produced aivöi ^-^^c^vääc^ 
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insisted upon by democracy itself. Where would be 
the State sovereignty and individual existence of Rhode 
Island and Delaware, unless they could maintain, in 
at least one House of Congress, their State equality 
with that of all other States in the Union? In those 
early days, when the Constitution was being framed, 
there was nothing to force the small States into a 
Union with those whose populations preponderated. 
Each State was sovereign in its municipal System, 
having preserved the boundaries of the old colony, 
together with the liberties and laws given to it under 
its old colonial charter. A union might be, and no 
doubt was, desirable; but it was to be a union of 
sovereign States, each retaining equal Privileges in 
that Union, and not a fusion of the different populations 
into one homogeneous whole. No State was willing to 
abandon its own individuality, and least of all were 
the small States willing to do so. It was therefore 
ordained that the House of Representatives should re- 
present the people, and that the Senate should repre- 
sent the States. 

From that day to the present time the arrangement 
of which I am speaking has enabled the democratic 
or Southern party to contend at a great advantage with 
the republicans of the North. When the Constitution 
was founded, the seven northem States — I call those 
northern which are now free-soil States, and those 
Southern in which the institution of slavery now prevails 
— the seven northern States were held to be entitled 
by their population to send thirty-five members to the 
House of Representatives, and they sent fourteen Mem- 
bers to the Senate. The six ?kO\x\)cÄrti ^\a.\ft.s -^^te en- 
titled to thirty members m Vh^Yß^et'ÄowfiÄ^ ^\Ä.\si 
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twelve Senators. Thus the proportion was about equal 
for the North and South. But now — or rather in 
1860, when secession commenced, the northem States, 
owing to the increase of population in the North, sent 
one hundred and fifty representatives to Congress, hav- 
ing nineteen States and thirty-eight Senators; whereas 
the South, with fifteen States and thirty Senators, was 
entitled by its population to only ninety representa- 
tives, although by a special rule in its favour, which I 
will presently explain, it was in fact allowed a greater 
number of representatives in proportion to its popula- 
tion than the North. Had an equal balance been pre- 
served, the South, with its ninety representatives in 
the Lower House, would have but twenty-three Senators, 
instead of thirty, in the Upper.* But these numbers 
indicate to us the recovery of political influence in the 
North, rather than the pride of the power of the South; 
for the South, in its palmy days, had much more in its 
favour than I have above described as its position in 
1860. Kansas had then just become a free-soil State, 
after a terrible struggle, and shortly previous to that 
Oregon and Minnesota, also free States, had been added 
to the Union. Up to that date the slave States sent 
thirty Senators to Congress, and the free States only 
thirty-two. In addition to this when Texas was annexed 
and converted into a State, a clause was inserted into 
the Act giving authority for the future subdivision of 
that State into four different States as its population 
should increase, thereby enabling the South to add 

* It is worthy of note that the new northem and westem States have 
heen broaght into tbe Union by natural increase and t\ve sptt^Ä. o^ ■^o^M^a.- 
ßoa. But this has not been so with the new southem States. \joviASva.\vaL ^xA 
r/andk jvere pwrcba^ed, and Texas was-^nnexed. 
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Senators to its own party from time to time, as the 
northem States might increase in number. 

And here I must explain, in order that the nature 
of the contest may be understood, that the Senators 
from the South maintained themselves ever in a com- 
pact body, voting together, true to each other, dis- 
ciplined as a party, understanding the necessity of 
yielding in small things in order that their general line 
of policy might be maintained. But there was no such 
System, no such observance of political tactics among 
the Senators of the North. Indeed, they appear to have 
had no general line of pölitics, having been divided 
among themselves on various matters. Many had 
streng Southern tendencies, and many more were will- 
ing to obtain official power by the help of southem 
votes. There was no great bond of union among them, 
as slavery was among the Senators from the South. 
And thus, from these causes, the power of the Senate 
and the power of the Government feil into the hands 
of the southem party. 

I am aware that in going into these matters here I 
am departing somewhat from the subject of which this 
chapter is intended to treat; but I do not know that 
I could explain in any shorter way the manner in 
which those rules of the Constitution have worked by 
which the composition of the Senate is fixed. That 
State basis, as opposed to a basis of population in the 
Upper House of Congress, has been the one great 
political weapon, both of offence and defence, in the 
hands of the democratic party. And yet I am not 
prepared to deny that great wisdom was shown in the 
framing of the Constitution of the Senate. It was the 
object of none of the politicians then at work to create 
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i Code of rules for the entire governance of a single 

nation such as is England or France. Nor, had any 

American politician of the time so desired, would he 

have had reasonable hope of success. A federal union 

of separate sovereign States was the necessity, as it 

was also the desire, of all those who were concerned 

in the American policy of the day; and I think it may 

be understood and maintained that no such federal 

Union would have been just, or could have been ac- 

cepted by the smaller States, which did not in some 

direct way recognize their equality with the larger 

States. It is moreover to be observed, that in this, as 

in all matters, the claims of the minor ity were treated 

with indulgence. No ordinance of the Constitution is 

made in a niggardly spirit. It would seem as though 

they who met together to do the work had been 

actuated by no desire for selfish preponderance or in- 

dividual influence. No ambition to bind close by 

words which shall be exacting as well as exact is ap- 

parent A very broad power of interpretation is left 

to those who were to be the future interpreters of the 

written document. 

It is declared that ** Representation and direct taxes 
shall be apportioned aaaong the several States which 
may be included within this Union according to their 
respective numbers," thereby meaning that represen- 
tation and taxation in th? several States shall be ad- 
justed according to the population. This clause ordains 
that throughout all the States a certain amount of 
population shall return a member to the Lower House 
of Congress, — say one member to 100,000 persons, 
as is I believe about the present proportion, — and 
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that direct taxation shall be levied according to the 
number of representatives. If New York return thirty- 
three members and Kansas one, on New York shall be 
levied, for the purposes of the United States' revenue, 
thirty-three times as much direct taxation as on Kansas. 
This matter of direct taxation was not then, nor has it 
been since, matter of much moment. No direct taxation 
has hitherto been levied in the United States for na- 
tional purposes. But the time has now corce when this 
proviso will be a terrible stumbling-block in the way. 
But before we go into that matter of taxation, I 
must explain how the South was again favoured with 
reference to its representation. As a matter of course 
no slaves, or even negroes — no men of colour — were 
to vote in the southern States. Therfifore, one would 
say, that in counting up the people with reference to 
the number of the representatives, tte coloured popula- 
tion should be ignored altogether. But it was claimed 
on behalf of the South that their property in slaves 
should be represented, and in compliance with this 
Claim, although no slave can vcte or in any way de- 
mand the Services of a representative, the coloured 
people are reckoned among the population. When the 
numbers of the free persons are counted, to this number 
is added "three-fifths of all otlier persons." Five slaves 
are thus supposed to represent three white persons. 
From the wording, one wou/d be led to suppose that 
there was some other category into which a man might 
be put besides that of free or slave! But it may be 
observed, that on this subjact of slavery the framers of 
the Constitution were tender-mouthed. They never 
speak of slavery or of a slave. 1\. vs» xä^ä^^äty that the 
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subject should be mentioned, and therefore we hear 
first of persons other than free, and then of persons 
bound to labour! 

Such were the mies laid down for the formation of 
Congress, and the letter of those rules has, I think, 
been stxictly observed. I have not thought it neces- 
sary to give all the clauses, but I believe I have 
stated those which are essential to a general under- 
standing of the basis upon which Congress is founded. 
A reference to the Appendix will show all those which 
I have omitted. 

The Constitution ordains that members of both the 
Houses shall be paid for their time, but it does not 
decree the amount. "The Senators and representatives 
shall receive a compensation for their Services, to be 
ascertained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of 
the United States." In the remarks which I have made 
as to the present Congress I have spoken of the amount 
now allowed. The understanding, I believe, is that 
the pay shall be enough for the modest support of a 
man who is supposed to have raised himself above the 
heads of the crowd. Much may be said in favour of 
this payment of legislators, but very much may also be 
Said against it. There was a time when oür members 
of the House of Commons were entitled to payment 
for their Services, and when, at any rate, some of them 
took the money. It may be that with a new nation 
such an arrangement was absolutely necessary. Men 
whom the people could trust, and who would have been 
able to give up their time without payment, would not 
have probably been found in a new Community. The 
choice of Senators and of representatives 7JOV3\Öl\v'ö;n^ 
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been so limited that the legislative power would liav< 
fallen into the hands of a few rieh men. Indeed it ma] 
be Said that such payment was absolutely necessary ii 
the early days of the life of the Union. But no one, ! 
think, will deny that the tone of both Houses would b< 
raised by the gratuitous Service of the legislators. I 
is well known that politicians find their way into th( 
Senate and into the Chamber of Representatives solel) 
with a view to the loaves and fishes. The very worc 
"politician" is foul and unsavoury throughout th< 
States, and means rather a political blackleg than 2 
political patriot. It is useless to blink this matter ir 
speaking of the politics and policy of the United States 
The corruption of the venal politicians of the natioi 
stinks aloud in the nostrils of all men. It behoves th( 
country to look to this. It is time now that she shoulc 
do so. The people of the nation are educated anc 
clever. The women are bright and beautiful. Hei 
charity is profuse; her philanthropy is eager and true 
her national ambition is noble and honest, — honest ir 
the cause of civilization. But she has soiled hersei: 
with political corruption, and has disgraced the cause 
of republican government by the dirt of those whon 
she has placed in her high places. Let her look to i 
now. She is nobly ambitious of reputation throughoui 
the earth; she desires to be called good as well af 
great; to be regarded not only as powerful, but also aj 
beneficent. She is creating an army; she is forging 
cannon and preparing to build impregnable ships ol 
war. But all these will fail to satisfy her pride, un- 
Jess she can cleanse herseif from that corruption b> 
which her political democTa.c^ \v^^ ^^"öÄ^d vIsäIC A 
politician should be a raaiv vjotNJk^ q»^ ^V<3v>Äf^/^ 
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that he loves his country; and not one worthy of all 
contempt, in that he robs his country. 

I must not be understood as saying that every Sena- 
tor and representative who takes his pay is wrong in 
taking it. Indeed, I have already expressed an opinion 
that such payments were at first necessary, and I by 
no means now say that the necessity has as yet dis- 
appeared. In the minds of thorough democrats it will 
be considered much that the poorest man of the people 
should be enabled to go into the legislature, if such 
poorest man be worthy of that honour. I am not a 
thorough democrat, and consider that more would be 
gained by obtaining in the legislature that education, 
demeanour, and freedom from political temptation 
which easy circumstances produce. I am not, however, 
on this account inclined to quarrel with the democrats, 
— not on that account if they can so manage their 
aflfairs that their poor and populär politicians shall be 
fairly honest men. But I am a thorough republican, 
regarding our own English form of government as the 
most purely republican that I know, and as such I 
have a close and warm S3niipathy with those trans- 
Atlantic anti-monarchical republicans who are endeav- 
ouring to prove to the world that they have at length 
founded a political Utopia. I for one do not grudge 
them all the good they can do, all the honour they 
can win. But I grieve over the evil name which now 
taints them, and which has accompanied that wider 
spread of democracy which the last twenty years has 
produced. This longing for universal suflfrage in all 
things — in voting for the President, in voting for 
pö^es, in voting for tht representatwes > m ^\cXa5CYCv% 
u> Senators, has come up since the days ol ^x^i\'^s.'^ 
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Jackson, and with it has come comiption and und 
hands. Democracy must look to it, or the world 
large will declare her to have failed. 

One would say that at any rate the Senate mi 
be fiUed with unpaid servants of the public. E 
State might surely find two men who could afford 
attend to the public weal of their country with 
claiming a compensation for their time. In Engh 
we find no difficulty in being so served. Those cii 
among us in which the democratic dement most stron 
abounds, can procure representatives to their minc 
even though the honour of filling the position is 
only not remunerative, but is very costly. I can 
but think that the Senate of the United States wo 
stand higher in the public estimation of its c 
country, if it were an unpaid body of men. 

It is enjoined that no person holding any of 
under the United States shall be a member of eit 
House during his continuance in office. At first si 
such a rule as this appears to be good in its natu 
but a comparison of the practice of the United Sta 
Government with that of our own makes me think t 
this embargo on members of the legislative bodies : 
mistake. It prohibits the President's ministers fror 
seat in either House, and thereby relieves them fi: 
the weight of that responsibility to which our minisl 
are subjected. It is quite true that the United Sta 
ministers cannot be responsible as are our minist 
seeing that the President himself is responsible i 
that the Queen is not so. Indeed, according to 
theoiy of the American Constitution, the President ; 
no ministers. The consliVvvtAOii ^-^^^öjä wä^ ^C 
principal officers of Üve e^ecviVvN^ öä^^.\\xcä\äs., **^ 
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the President, *'may require the opinion in writing of 
the principal officcr in each of the executive depart- 
ments." But in practice he has his cabinet, and the 
irresponsibility of that cabinet would practically cease 
if the members of it were subjected to the questionings 
of the two Houses. With us the rule whidi prohibits 
servants of the State from going into Parliament is, 
like many of our constitutione rules, hard to be de- 
fined, and yet perfectly understood. It may perhaps 
be Said, with the nearest approach to a correct defini- 
tion, that permanent servants of the States may not go 
into Parliament, and that those may do so whose 
Services are political, depending for the duration of 
their term on the duration of the existing ministry. 
But even this would not be exact, seeing that the 
Master of the Rolls and the officers of the army and 
navy can sit in Parliament. The absence of the Pre- 
sident's ministers from Congress certainly occasions 
much confusion, or rather prohibits a more thorough 
political understanding between the executive and the 
legislative than now exists. In speaking of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the next chapter, I shall 
be constrained to allude again to this subject.* 

The duties of the House of Representatives are 
solely legislative. Those of the Senate are legislative 
and executive — as with us those of the Upper House 
are legislative and judicial. The House of Representa- 
tives is always open to the public. The Senate is so 

* It will be alleged by Americans that the introduction into Congress 
of the President's ministers would alter all the existing relations of the 
I*resident and of Congress, and would at once produce that Parliamentary 
fofm of Government which England possesses, and VfbicVv tVwt StBLtft?. Vva^t 
chosen to avoid. Such a change would elevate CoTig;ctss , «sA ^fe^\«as. '^^ 
J^ident. No daubt this is true. Such elevaüon, \\ON»evet, «sv^ vaL^^«6r 
firwsion scem to me to he the two things needed. . 
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open when it is engaged on legislative work; but it is 
closed to the public when engaged in executive Session. 
No treaties can be made by the President, and no ap- 
pointments to high Offices confirmed without the consent 
of the Senate; and this consent must be given — as 
regards the confirmation of treaties — by two-thirds of 
the members present. This law gives to the Senate 
the power of debating with closed doors upon the nature 
of all treaties, and upon the conduct of the Govern- 
ment as evinced in Üie nomination of the officers of 
State. It also gives to the Senate a considerable control 
over the foreign relations of the Government. I believe 
that this power is often used, and that by it the in- 
fluence of the Senate is raised much above that of the 
Lower House. This influence is increased again by 
the advantage of that superior statecraft and political 
knowledge which the six years of the Senator gives 
him over the two years of the representative. The 
tried representative, moreover, very frequently blossoms 
into a Senator; but a Senator does not frequently fade 
into a representative. Such occasionally is the case, 
and it is not even unconstitutional for an ex-President 
to reappear in either House. Mr. Benton, after thirty 
years' service in the Senate, sat in the House of Re- 
presentatives. Mr. Crittenden, who was retumed as 
Senator by Kentucky, I think seven times, now sits in 
the Lower House; and John Quincy Adams appeared 
as a representative from Massachusetts after he had 
filled the Presidential chair. 

And, moreover, the Senate of the United States is 
not debarred from an interference with money bills, 
as the House of Lords is debaxx^^ ^*^fisv n^s. ^* ^31 büls 
for raising revenue " says V\ie s^n^w^ ^^olv^xv ^1 -^ 
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first artide of the Constitution, "shall originate with the 
House of Representatives, but the Senate may propose 
or concur with amendments as on other bills." By 
this the Senate is enabled to have an authority in the 
money matters of the nation almost equal to that held 
by the Lower House, — an authority quite sufficient to 
preserve to it the füll influenae of its other powers. 
With US the House of Commons is altogether in the 
ascendant, because it holds and jealously keeps to it- 
self the exdusive command of the public purse. 

(Congress can levy custom duties in the United States, 
and always has done so; hitherto the national revenue has 
been exdusively raised from custom duties. It cannot levy 
duties on imports. It can levy excise duties, and is now 
doing so; hitherto it has not done so. It can levy direct 
taxes,suchasanincome-taxand a property-tax; it hitherto 
has not done so, but now must do so. It must do so, I 
think I am justified in saying; but its power of doing 
this is so hampered by constitutional enactment, that it 
would seem that the Constitution as regards this head- 
ing must be altered before any scheme can be arranged 
by which a moderately just income-tax can be levied 
and collected. This difficulty I have already mentioned, 
but perhaps it will be well that I should endeavour to 
make the subject more piain. It is specially declared, 
"That all duties, imports, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States." And again, "That no 
capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in 
Proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore 
directed to be taken." And again, in the words before 
quoted, "Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
Smjoned among the several States which. sh.2Ä\ie.m- 
r c/aded in this Union, according to theii x^^^^c:NiN^ 
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numbers.*' By these repeated rules it has been intende< 
to decree that the separate States shall bear direc 
taxation according to their population and the con 
sequent number of their representatives; and this in 
tention has been made so clear, that no direct taxatioi 
can be levied in Opposition to it without an eviden 
breach of the Constitution. To explain the way ii 
which this will work, I will name the two States o: 
Rhode Island and Iowa as opposed to each other, anc 
the two States of Massachusetts and Indiana as opposec 
to each other. Rhode Island and Massachusetts ar( 
wealthy Atlantic States, containing, as regards enter 
prise and commercial success, the cream of the popula- 
tion of the United States. Comparing them in the ratic 
of population, I believe that they are richer than anj 
other States. They return between them thirteen repre- 
sentatives, Rhode Island sending two and Massachusetts 
eleven. Iowa and Indiana also send thirteen represen- 
tatives, Iowa sending two, and being thus equal tc 
Rhode Island; Indiana sending eleven and being thus 
equal to Massachusetts. Iowa and Indiana are westem 
States; and though I am not prepared to say that they 
are the poorest States of the Union, I can assert that 
they are exactly opposite in their circumstances to 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts. The two Atlantic 
States of New England are old established, rieh, and 
commercial. The two western States I have named are 
füll of new immigrants, are comparatively poor, and 
are agricultural. Nevertheless any direct taxation levied 
on those in the East and on those in the West must be 
egual in its weight. Iowa must pay as much as Rhode 

Island; Indiana must pay a's xDxvda. ^& ^^'aÄ&^.ckiisetts. 

Bat Rhode Island and TiÄ.assa.c\i\x^^xX.s ofiwJA ^^^ ^w>äs 
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out the sacrifice of any comfort to its people, without 
any sensible suffering, an amount of direct taxation 
which would crush the States of Iowa and Indiana, — 
which indeed no tax-gatherer could collect out of those 
States. Rhode Island and Massachusetts could with 
their ready money buy Iowa and Indiana; and yet the 
income-tax to be coUected from the poor States is to be 
the same in amount as that collected from the rieh 
States. Within each individual State the total amount 
of income-tax or of other direct taxation to be levied 
from that State may be apportioned as the State may 
think fit; but an income-tax of two per cent. on Rhode 
Island would probably produce more than an income- 
tax of ten per cent. in Iowa; whereas Rhode Island 
could pay an income-tax of ten per cent. easier than 
could Iowa one of two per cent. 

It would in fact appear that the Constitution as at 
present framed is fatal to all direct taxation. Any 
law for the collection of direct taxation levied under 
the Constitution would produce intemecine quarrel be- 
tween the westem States and those which border on 
the Atlantic. The westem States would not submit to 
the taxation. The difficulty which one here feels is 
that which always attends an attempt at finality in 
political arrangements. One would be inclined to say 
at once that the law should be altered, and that as the 
money required is for the purposes of the Union and 
for State purposes, such a change should be made as 
would enable Congress to levy an income-tax on the 
general income of the nation. But Congress cannot go 
beyond the Constitution. 

It is true that the Constitution is ivöX. fe^'iN.^ ^sA 
tiat it contains an express article oidaimxv^ \)w^ tcäxvxä^ 
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in which it may be amended. And perhaps I may as 
well explain here the manner in which this can be 
done, although by doing so, I am departing from the 
Order in which the Constitution is written. It is not 
final, and amendments have been made to it. But the 
making of such amendments is an Operation so ponder- 
ous and troublesome, that the difficulty attached to 
any such change envelops the Constitution with many 
of the troubles of finality. With us there is nothing 
beyond an act of parliament. An act of parliament 
with US cannot be unconstitutional. But no such 
power has been confided to Congress, or to Congress 
and the President together. No amendment of the 
Constitution can be made without the sanction of the 
State legislatures. Congress may propose any amend- 
ments, as to the expediency of which two-thirds of 
both Houses shall be agreed; but before such amend- 
ments can be accepted they must be ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the States, or by Con- 
ventions in three-fourths of the States, "as the one or 
the other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
Congress." Or Congress, instead of proposing the 
amendments, may, on an application from the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the different States, call a codt 
vention for the proposing of them. In which latter 
case the ratification by the different States must be 
made after the same fashion as that required in the 
former case. I do not know that I have succeeded in 
making clearly intelligible the circumstances under 
which the Constitution can be amended; but I think I 
may have succeeded in explaining that those circum- 
stances are difficult and led\o\\s. Ix^ z. Tsialter of taxa- 
tlon why should Sta,tes agtee Xo ^xv. 2\\ftx^>cvs>Kv ^^^^^?i. 
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with the very object of increasing their proportion of 
the national bürden? But unless such States will agree, 
— unless Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and New York 
will consent to put their own necks into the yoke, — 
direct taxation cannot be levied on them in a manner 
available for national purposes. I do believe that 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts at present possess a 
patriotism sufficient for such an act. But the mode 
of doing the work will create disagreement, or at any 
rate, tedious delay and difficulty. How shall the Con- 
stitution be constitutionally amended while one third 
of the States are in revolt? 

In the eighth section of its first article the Con- 
stitution gives a list of the duties which Congress shall 
perform, — of things, in short, which it shall do, or 
shall have power to do: — To raise taxes; to regulate 
commerce and the naturalization of Citizens; to coin 
money and protect it when coined; to establish postal 
communication; to make laws for defence of patents 
and Copyrights; to constitute national courts of law 
inferior to tiie Supreme Court; to punish piracies; to 
dedare war; to raise, pay for, and govern armies, 
navies, and militia; and to exercise exclusive legis- 
lation in a certain district which shall contain the seat 
of Gk)vemment of the United States, and which is 
therefore to be regarded as belonging to the nation at 
large, and not to any particular State. This district 
is now called the district of Columbia. It is situated 
on the Potomac and contains the city of Washington. 

Then the ninth section 6f the same article de- 
dares what Congress shall not do. Certam immi^a.- 
tißD shall not be prohihited] the privilege 0/ the iwrit 
' e^Aa^^as corpus s^ail not be suspendedy t^LC^^X. mtArx. 
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certain circumstances; no ex post facto law shall b 
passed; no direct tax shall be laid unless in prc 
portion to the census; no tax shall be laid on es 
ports; no money shall be drawn from the treasury bi 
by legal appropriation; no title of nobility shall b 
granted. 

The above are lists or catalogues of the powei 
which Congress has, and of the powers which Congres 
has not; of what Congress may do, and of what Cor 
gress may not do; and having given them thus seriatin 
I may here perhaps be best enabled to say a few word 
as to the Suspension of the privilege of the writ c 
habeas corpus in the United States. It is generali 
known that this privilege has been suspended durin 
the existence of the present rebellion very many timej 
that this has been done by the executive, and not b 
Congress; and that it is maintained by the executiv< 
and by those who defend the conduct of the no^ 
acting executive of the United States, that the powe 
of suspending the writ has been given by the constiti 
tion to the President, and not to Congress. I confej 
that I cannot understand how any man, familiär eithc 
with the wording or with the spirit of the constitutioi 
should hold such an argument. To me it appeai 
manifest that the executive, in suspending the privileg 
of the writ without the authority of Congress, hs 
committed a breach of the Constitution. Were Ü: 
case one referring to our British Constitution, a plai 
man, knowing little of Parliamentary usage, and m 
thing of law lore, would probably feel some hesitatic 
in expressing any decided opinion on such a subjec 
seeing that our constitAilioTi. \% -oiwwd^l^xv. But tl: 
Intention has been thal ev^iy c\\a."l^xv q?1 SJsä \!k\sji5 
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States should know and understand the rules under 
which he is to live, — and he that runs may read. 

As this matter has been argued by Mr. Horace 
Binney, a lawyer of Philadelphia, much trusted, of 
very great and of deserved eminence throughout the 
States, in a pamphlet in which he defends the Suspen- 
sion of the privüege of the writ by the President, I 
will take the position of the question as summoned up 
by him in his last page, and compare it with that 
clause in the Constitution by which the Suspension of 
the privüege under certain circumstances is decreed; 
and to enable me to do this I will, in the first place, 
quote the words of the clause in question: — 

"The privüege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
not be suspended unless when, in case of rebellion or 
Invasion, the public safety may require it." It is the 
second clause of that section which states what Con- 
gress shall not do. 

Mr. Binney argues as foUows: — "The conclusion 
of the whole matter is this: that the Constitution itself 
is the law of the privüege, and of the exception to it; 
that the exception is expressed in the Constitution, and 
that the Constitution gives effect to the act of Suspen- 
sion when the conditions occur; that the conditions 
consist of two matters of fact, — one a naked matter 
of fact, and the other a matter-of-fact conclusion from 
facts, that is to say, rebellion and the public danger, 
or the requirement of public safety." By these words 
Mr. Binney intends to imply that the Constitution itself 
gave the privüege of the writ of habeas corpus, and 
itself prescribes the taking away of tkal ^rä\Ls.^ 
mder certain circumstances. But lYiis \s tvo\. ^^. T^^ 
Constitution does not prescribe the suspeivÄa^ oS. "^^ 
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privilege of the writ under any circumstances. Ii 
says that it shall not be suspended except under certair 
circumstances. Mr. Binney's argument, if I understanc 
it, then goes on as foUows. As the Constitution pre 
scribes the circumstances under which the privilege ol 
the writ shall be suspended, the one circumstance bein^ 
the naked matter-of-fact rebellion, and the other cir- 
cumstance the public safety supposed to have beer 
endangered by such rebellion, — which Mr. Binney 
calls a matter-of-fact conclusion from facts, the Con- 
stitution must be presumed itself to suspend the privi- 
lege of the writ. Whether the President or Congress 
be the agent of the Constitution in this Suspension ij 
not matter of moment. Either can only be an agent 
and as Congress cannot act executively, whereas the 
President must ultimately be charged with the execu 
tive administration of the order for that Suspension 
which has in fact been issued by the Constitution itself 
therefore the power of exercising the Suspension of the 
writ may properly be presumed to be in the handi 
of the President, and not to be in the hands of Con 
gress. 

If I foUow Mr. Binney's argument, it amounts t« 
so much. But it seems to me that Mr. Binney ii 
wrong in his premises, and wrong in his conclusion 
The article of the Constitution in question does no 
define the conditions under which the privilege of tb 
writ shall be suspended. It simply states that thi 
privilege shall never be suspended, except under cer 
tain conditions. It shall not be suspended unless whei 
the public safety may require such Suspension on ac 
count of rebellion or mva^Voü. "^j^^vs^ ^x \x^N^siai 
are not necessarily to pioduc^ sxvcJcl 's^^&^^xÄ^ö\!u "W« 
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is indeed no niaked matter of fict :o ruife ei±.er ?re- 
sident or Congress in ihe ma:ter. and zhcztzzzt I s^y 
that Mr. Binney is wrong in his preciisei. Rebell:: - 
or invasion might occur twenty ümes over, anc zziz'-': 
even endanger the public safetv. withou* yis'lfyinz ^e 
Suspension of the privilege of the wri: '»inder ±.e c:r.- 
stitution- I say also that Mr. Binney is wronz in Lls 
condusion. The public safety musi re»^uire :hc Sus- 
pension before the Suspension can be juitifed. md 
such requirement must be a matter für yidz:ztz.i, mc 
for the exercise of discreiion- \Miether or n:- :here 
shall be any Suspension is a matter for cel:bera:::n. 
— not one simply for exccutive action, as thcu^h :: 
were already ordered. There is no mar.er-cf-fact cor.- 
clusion from facts. Should invasion or rebellion cccur. 
and should the public safety, in consequence of such 
rebellion or invasion, require the s.i5pens:-:n cf :h- 
privilege of the writ, then, and only then, miy th- 
privilege be suspended. But to whom is the power, or 
rather the duty, of exercising this discretion dele^atedr 
Mr. Binney says that "there is no express deiega:::n 
of the power in the Constitution.'* I maintain that Mr. 
Binney is again wrong, and that the Constitution cc-es 
expressly delegate the power, not to the President, but 
to Congress. This is done so cleariy, to my minc. 
that I cannot understand the misunderstandinz which 
has existed in the States upon the subject. The nrit 
article of the Constitution treats "of the le^islature." 
The second article treats "of the executive. * The 
third treats "of the judiciary." After that there ^xe 
certain "miscellaneous aitides^" so caUed. T\ve ^\*g:vC':v 
sediöD oftbe ßrst article gives^ as I have sa\d \)^Vjt^, 
alist of tbmgs which the Jegislature or Congr^t^s -^\v^vv 
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do. The ninth section gives a list of things which 
the legislature or Congress shall not do. The second 
item in this list is the prohibition of any Suspension of 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, except 
under certain circumstances. This prohibition is there- 
fore expressly placed upon Congress, and this prohibi- 
tion contains the only authority under which the privi- 
lege can be constitutionally suspended. Then comes 
the article on the executive, which defines the powers 
that the President shall exercise. In that article there 
is no word referring to the Suspension of the privilege 
of the writ. He that runs may read. 

I say, therefore, that Mr. Lincoln's Government 
has committed a breach of the Constitution in taking 
upon itself to suspend the privilege; — a breach against 
the letter of the Constitution. It has assumed ä power 
which the Constitution has not given it, — which, in- 
deed, the Constitution, by placing it in the hands of 
another body, has manifestly declined to put into the 
hands of the executive; and it has also committed a 
breach against the spirit of the Constitution. The chief 
purport of the Constitution is to guard the liberties of 
the people, and to confide to a deliberative body the 
consideration of all circumstances by which those liber- 
ties may be effected. The President shall command 
the army; but Congress shall raise and support the 
army. Congress shall declare war. Congress shall 
coin money. Congress, by one of its bodies, shall 
sanction treaties. Congress shall establish such law 
courts as are not established by the Constitution. Under 
no circumstances is the President to decree what shall 
be done. But he is lo do 1l\vo^^ >ödas\%^ ^VyOö. ^Jcä Con- 
stitution has decreed ot vj\i\c\\ Cow^^'sr» ^^ ^^^^^, 
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It is monstrous to suppose that power over the privi- 
lege of the writ of habeas corpus would, among such a 
people, and under such a Constitution, be given with- 
out limit to the chief officer, the only condition being 
that there should be some rebellion. Such rebellion 
might be in Utah territory; or some trouble in the 
uttermost bounds of Texas would suffice. Any inva- 
sion, such as an inroad by the savages of Old Mexico 
upon New Mexico, would justify an arbitrary President 
in robbing all the people of all the States of their 
liberties ! A squabble on the borders of Canada would 
put such a power into the hands of the President for 
four years; or the presence of an English frigate in 
the St Juan Channel might be held to do so. I say 
that such a theory is monstrous. 

And the effect of this breach of the Constitution at 
the present day has been very disastrous. It has 
taught those who have not been close observers of the 
American struggle to believe that, after all, the Ameri- 
cans are indifferent as to their liberties. Such pranks 
have been played before high heaven by men utterly 
unfitted for the use of great power, as have . scared all 
the nations. Mr. Lincoln, the President by whom this 
unconstitutional act has been done, apparently delegated 
his assumed authority to his minister, Mr. Seward. 
Mr. Seward has revelled in the privilege of unrestrained 
arrests, and has locked men up with reason and with- 
out He has instituted passports and surveillance; and 
placed himself at the head of an omnipresent police 
System with all the gusto of a Fouch6, though luckily 
without a Fouche's craft or cunning. The time will 
prohahly come when Mr. Seward mMSl ^^ fex n!sv\^> — 
not with Ais life or Jiberty, but wiüi \i\s le^xÄaJao^ ^\A 
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political name. But in the mean time his lettres de 
cachet have run everywhere through the States. The 
pranks which he played were absurd, and the arrests 
which he made were grievous. After a while, when it 
became manifest that Mr. Seward had not found a way 
to success, when it was seen that he had inaugurated 
no great mode of putting down rebellion, he apparently 
lost his power in the cabinet The arrests ceased, the 
passports were discontinued, and the prison-doors were 
gradually opened. Mr. Seward was deposed, not from 
the cabinet, but from the premiership of the cabinet 
The Suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus was not countermanded, but the Operation of 
the Suspension was [allowed to become less and less 
onerous; and now, in April 1862, within a year of 
the commencement of the Suspension, it has, I think, 
nearly died out. The object in band now is rather 
that of getting rid of political prisoners, than of taking 
others. 

This assumption by the government of an uncon- 
stitutional power has, as I have said, taught many 
lookers-on to think that the Americans are indifferent 
to their liberties. I myself do not believe that such 
a conclusion would be just. During the present crisis 
the streng feeling of the people — that feeling which 
for the moment has been dominant — has been one in 
favour of the government as against rebellion. There 
has been a passionate resolution to support the nation- 
ality of the nation. Men have feit that they must 
make individual sacrifices, and that such sacrifices 
must include a temporary Suspension of some of their 
coDStitutional rights. But 1 iLYäuk Xk^X. l\v\% \Ä.Yaj^orary 
Suspension is already regaid^d m\k \^^\ö>as» ^^^^\- 
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with an increasing jealousy which will have created a 
reaction against such policy, as that which Mr. Seward 
has attempted, long before the close of Mr. Lincoln's 
Presidency. I know that it is wrong in a writer to 
commit himself to prophecies, but I find it impossible 
to write upon this subject without doing so. As I 
must express a surmise on this subject, I venture to 
prophesy that the Americans of the States will soon 
show that they are not indifferent to the Suspension of 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. On that 
matter of the illegality of the Suspension by the 
President I feel in my own mind that there is no 
doubt 

The second article of the Constitution treats of the 
executive, and is very short. It places the whole 
executive power in the hands of the President, and 
explains with more detail the mode in which the Pre- 
sident shall be chosen, than the manner after which 
the duties shall be performed. The first section states 
that the executive shall be vested in a President, who 
shall hold his office for four years. With him shall 
be chosen a Vice-President I may here explain that 
the Vice-President, as such, has no power either poli- 
tical or administrative. He is, ex officio, the Speaker 
of the Senate; and should the President die, or be by 
other cause rendered unable to act as President, the 
Vice-President becomes President either for the re- 
mainder of the Presidential term or for the period of 
the President's temporary absence. Twice since the 
Constitution was written, the President has died and 
the Vice-President has taken his place. No President 
has vacated his position, even foi a ^enaö.^ *CKt^>\'^ 
any cause other than death. 
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Then come the rules under which the President and 
Vice-President shall be elected, — with reference to 
which there has been an amendment of the Constitution 
subsequent to the fourth presidential election. This 
was found to be necessary by the circumstances of the 
contest between John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Aaron Burr. It was then found that the complications 
in the method of election created by the original clause 
were all but unendurable, and the Constitution was 
amended. 

I will not describe in detail the present mode of 
election, as the doing so would be tedious and unne- 
cessary. Two facts I wish, however, to make specially 
noticeable and clear. The first is, that the President 
of the United States is now chosen by universal suf- 
frage; and the second is, that the Constitution expressly 
intended that the President should not be chosen by 
universal suffrage, but by a body of men who should 
enjoy the confidence and fairly represent the will of 
the people. The framers of the Constitution intended 
so to write the words, that the people themselves should 
have no more immediate concern in the nomination of 
the President than in that of the Senate. They in- 
tended to provide that the election should be made in 
a manner which may be described as thoroughly con- 
servative. Those words, however, have been inefficient 
for their purpose. They have not been violated. But 
the spirit has been violated, while the words have been 
held sacred, — and the Presidential elections are now 
conducted on the widest principles of universal suffrage. 
They are essentially democratic. 

The arrangement, as written in the Constitution, is 
that each State shall appoint a body of electors equal 
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in number to the Senators and representatives sent by 
that State to Congress, and that thus a body or College 
of electors shall be formed equal in number to the two 
Joint Houses of Congress, by which the President shall 
be elected. No member of Congress, however, can be 
appointed an elector. Thus New York, with thirty- 
three representatives in the Lower House, would name 
thirty-five electors; and Rhode Island, with two mem- 
bers in the Lower House, would name four electors; — 
in each case two being added for the two Senators. 

It may perhaps be doubted whether this theory of 
an election by electors has ever been truly carried out 
It was probably the case even at the election of the 
first Presidents after Washington, that the electors were 
pledged in some informal way as to the candidate for 
whom they should vote; but the very idea of an elec- 
tion by electors has been abandoned since the Presi- 
dency of General Jackson. According to the theory 
of the Constitution the privilege and the duty of select- 
ing a best man as President was to be delegated to 
certain best men chosen for that purpose. This was 
the Intention of those who framed the Constitution. It 
may, as I have said, be doubted whether this theory 
has ever availed for action; but since the days of Jack- 
son it has been absolutely abandoned. The intention 
was sufficiently conservative. The electors to whom 
was to be confided this great trust, were to be chosen 
in their own States as each State might think fit. The 
use of universal suffrage for this purpose was neither 
enjoined nor forbidden in the separate States, — was 
neither treated as desirable or undesirable by the Con- 
stitution. Each State was left to judge how it would 
elect its own electors. But the President himself was 
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to be chosen by those electors and not by the people 
at large. The Intention is sufficiently conservative, but 
the Intention is not carried out. 

The electors are still chosen by the different States 
in conformity with the bidding of the Constitution. The 
Constitution is exäctly followed in all its biddings, as 
far as the wording of it is concemed; but the whole 
spirit of the document has been evaded in the favour 
of democracy, and universal suffrage in the Presidential 
elections has been adopted. The electors are still 
chosen, it is true; but they are only chosen as the 
mouthpiece of the people's choice, and not as the mind 
by which that choice shall be made. We have all 
heard of Americans voting for a ticket, — for the de- 
mocratic ticket, or the republican ticket. All political 
voting in the States is now managed by tickets. As 
regards these Presidential elections, each party decides 
on a candidate. Even this primary decision is a matter 
of voting among the party itself. When Mr. Lincoln 
was nominated as its candidate by the republican party, 
the names of no less than thirteen candidates were 
submitted to the delegates who were sent to a Convention 
at Chicago, assembled for the purpose of fixing upon 
a candidate. At that Convention, Mr. Lincoln was 
chosen as the republican candidate; and in that Con- 
vention was in fact fought the battle which was won 
in Mr. Lincoln's favour, although that Convention was 
what we may call a private arrangement, whoUy irre- 
spective of any constitutional enactment. Mr. Lincoln 
was then proclaimed as the republican candidate, and 
all republicans were held as bound to support him. 
When tbe time came for t\ve eoiv^l\i\v\\o^'ai electloti of 
the electors, certain names v^tte %o\. vo^^^^x Sa. ^^ö 
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State as representing the republican interest. These 
names formed the republican ticket, and any man 
voting for them voted in fact for Lincoln. There were 
three other parties, each represented by a candidate, 
and each had its own ticket in the different States. It 
is not to be supposed that the supporters of Mr. Lin- 
coln were very anxious about their ticket in Alabama, 
or those of Mr. Breckenridge as to theirs in Massachu- 
setts. In Alabama, a democratic slave-ticket would of 
course prevail. In Massachusetts, a republican free- 
soil ticket would do so. But it may, I think, be seen 
that in this way the electors have in reality ceased to 
have any weight in the elections, — have in very truth 
ceased to have the exercise of any will whatever. They 
are mere names, and no more. Stat nominis umbra. 
The election of the President is made by universal 
suffrage, and not by a coUege of electors. The words 
as they are written are still obeyed; but the Constitu- 
tion in fact has been violated, for the spirit of it has 
been changed in its very essence. 

The President must have been born a Citizen of 

the United States. This is not necessary for the holder 

of any other office or for a Senator or representative; 

. he must be thirty-four years old at the time of his 

election. 

His executive power is almost unbounded. He is 
much more powerful than any minister can be with us, 
and is subject to a much lighter responsibility. He 
may be impeached by the House of Representatives 
before the Senate, but that impeachment only goes to 
the removal from office and permanent disqualification 
for office- But in these days, as we Ä\ ^x2uCX\c.?5i^ 
understand, responsibility does not raean >C£ä i^^x ^i 
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any great punishment, but the necessity of accountir 
from day to day for public actions. A leading State 
man has but slight dread of the axe, but is in hourl 
fear of bis opponent's questions. The President of tt 
United States is subject to no such questionings; an 
as he does not even require a majority in either Houi 
for the maintenance of bis authority, bis responsibilii 
sits upon him very sligbtly. Seeing that Mr. Buchans 
has escaped any punishment for maladministration, i 
President need fear the anger of the people. 

The President is Commander-in-chief of the anr 
and of the navy. He can grant pardons, — as regan 
all offences committed against the United States. I: 
has no power to pardon an offence committed again 
the laws of any State, and as to which the culprit h; 
been tried before the tribunals of that State. He a 
make treaties; but such treaties are not valid tili th< 
have been confirmed by two-thirds of the Senators pr 
sent in executive session. He appoints all ambassado 
and other public officers, — but subject to the confirm 
tion of the Senate. He can convene either or boi 
Houses of Congress at irregulär times, and under ce 
tain circumstances can adjoum them. His executr 
power is in fact almost unlimited; and this power 
solely in his own hands, as the Constitution kno^ 
nöthing of the President's ministers. According to tl 
Constitution these officers are merely the heads of h 
bureaux. An Englishman, however, in considering tl 
executive power of the President, and in making ai 
comparison between that and the executive power 
any officer or officers attached to the Crown in En 
land, should always beai in mirvd that the President 
power, and even authority, \s cotätä^ voSJcä^^^^ 
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Government, and that he has none with reference to 
the individual States. Religion, education, the ad- 
ministration of the general laws which concern eveiy 
man and woman, and the real de facto Government 
which comes home to every house; — these things are 
not in any way subject to the President of the United 
States. 

His legislative power is also great. He has a veto 
upon all acts of Congress. This veto is by no means 
a dead letter, as is the veto of the Crown with us; but 
it is not absolute. The President, if he refuses his 
sanction to a bill sent up to him from Congress, re- 
tums it to that House in which it originated, with his 
objections in writing. If, after that, such bill shall 
again pass through both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, receiving in each House the approvals 
oftwo-thirds ofthose present, then such bill becomes 
law without the President's sanction. Unless this be 
done the President's veto stops the bill. This veto has 
been frequently used, but no bill has yet been passed 
in Opposition to it. 

The third article of the Constitution treats of the 
judiciary of the United States, but as I purpose to 
write a chapter devoted to the law courts and lawyers 
of the States, I need not here describe at length the 
enactments of the Constitution on this head. It is 
ordained that all criminal trials, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury. 

There are after this certain miscellaneous articles, 
some of which belong to the Constitution as it stood at 
first, and others of which have been since added as 
amendments. A Citizen of one Stale \s \,o \i^ ^ cäJcoäxv 
of every State. Cnminals from one SU\,e ^\^^Ä. \\ö\.\i^ 
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free from pursuit in other States. Then comes a ver 
material enactment: — "No person held to Service c 
labour in one State, under the laws thereof, escapin 
into another, shall, in consequence of any law or k 
gulation therein, be discharged from such service c 
labour; but shall be delivered up on claim of the part 
to whom such service or labour may be due." I 
speaking of a person held to labour the constitutio 
intends to speak of a slave, and the article amounts t 
a fugitive slave law. If a slave run away out of Sout 
Carolina and find his way into Massachusetts, Mass^ 
chusetts shall deliver him up when called upon to d 
so by South Carolina. The words certainly are clea 
enough. But Massachusetts strongly objects to the d< 
livery of such men when so desired. Such men sh 
has delivered up, with many groanings and much ii 
ward perturbation of spirit. But it is understood, nc 
in Massachusetts only, but in the free-soil States genei 
ally, that fugitive slaves shall not be delivered up b 
the ordinary action of the laws. There is a feelin 
streng as that which we entertain with reference to th 
rendition of slaves from Canada. With such a claus 
in the Constitution as that, it is hardly too much t 
say that no free-soil State will consent to constitutione 
action. Were it expunged from the Constitution, n 
slave State would consent to live under it. It is 
point as to which the advocates of slavery and th 
enemies of slavery cannot be brought to act in unioi 
But on this head I have already said what little I hav 
to say. 

New States may be admitted by Congress, but th 

bounds of no old Slale sYiaXV \i^ ^et^^ ^«Sj^sss^ -^ 

consent of such State. Coivgc^'SÄ ^^ V-a^N^ -^^^r^t 
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nüe and dispose of the territories and property of the 
United States. The United States guarantee every 
State a republican form of Government; but the Con- 
stitution does not define that form of Government. An 
ordinary Citizen of the United States, if asked, would 
probably say that it included that description of 
franchise which I have called universal suffrage. Such, 
however, was not the meaning of those who framed the 
Constitution. The ordinary Citizen would probably also 
say that it excluded the use of a king, though he 
would, I imagine, be able to give no good reason for 
saying so. I take a republican govemment to be that 
in which the care of the people is in the hands of the 
people. They may use an elected President, an here- 
ditary king, or a chief magistrate called by any other 
name. But the magistrate, whatever be his name, 
nmst be the servant of the people and not their lord. 
He must act for them and at their bidding, — not they 
at his. If he do so, he is the chief officer of a re- 
public; — as is our Queen with us. 

The United States' Constitution also guarantees to 
each State protection against invasion, and, if neces- 
sary, against domestic violence, — meaning, I presume, 
internal violence. The words domestic violence might 
seem to refer solely to slave insurrections; but such is 
not the meaning of the words. The free State of New 
York would be entitled to the assistance of the Federal 
Govemment in putting down internal violence, if un- 
able to quell such violence by her own power. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States made in pursuance of it, are to be Ivdd a& tha 
supreme law of the Jand. The ]udges o^ ^n^x^ ^XäSä 
äre to be bound tliereby, let the laws oi ^e^^x^Xfc ^^^-' 
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stitution of such State say what they will to the con- 
trary. Senators and others are to be bound by oath to 
Support the Constitution; but no religious test shall be 
required as a qualification to any office. 

In the amendments to the Constitution, it is enacted 
that Congress shall make no law as to the establish- 
ment of any religion, or prohibiting the free exerdse 
thereof; and also that it shall not abridge the freedom 
of Speech, or of the press, or of petition. — ^The Go- 
vernment, however, as is well known, has taken upon 
itself to abridge the freedom of the press. — The njg^ 
of the people to bear arms shall not be infringed. Then 
follow various clauses intended for the security of the 
people in reference to the administration of the laws. 
They shall not be troubled by unreasonable searches. 
They shall not be made to answer for great ofifences 
except by indictment of a grand jury. They shall not 
be put twice in jeopardy for the same offence. They 
shall not be compelled to give evidence against them- 
selves. Private property shall not be taken for public 
use without compensation. Accused persons in erimi- 
nal proceedings shall be entitled to speedy and public 
trial. They shall be confronted with the witnesses 
against them, and shall have assistance of counsd. 
Suits in which the value controverted is above 20 
doUars (4 /.) shall be tried before juries. Excessive bau 
shall not be required, nor cruel and unusual punisb- 
ments infiicted. In all which enactments we see, I 
think, a close resemblance to those which have been 
time-honoured among ourselves. 

The remaining amendments apply to the mode in 
wbicb the President and ^\ce-^i^^\^^iv\, ^^\i^ ^<»lfid> 
and of them I have alieady ^^oVätv. 
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The Constitution is signed by Washington as Pre- 
sident, — as President and Deputy from Virginia. It 
is signed by deputies from all the other States, except 
Rhode Island. Among the signatures is that of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, from New York; of Franklin, heading 
a crowd in Pennsylvania, in the capital of which State 
the Convention was held; and that of James Madison, 
the future President, from Virginia. 

In the beginning of this chapter I have spoken of 

the splendid results attained by those who drew up the 

Constitution; and then, as though in Opposition to the 

praise thus given to their work, I have insisted 

throughout the chapter both on the insufficiency of 

the Constitution and on the breaches to which it has 

been subjected. I have declared my opinion that it is 

ineflScient for some of its required purposes, and have 

Said that, whether inefficient or efficient, it has been 

broken and in some degree abandoned. I maintain, 

however, that in this I have not contradicted myself. 

A boy, who declares his purpose of learning the ^^neid 

by heart, will be held as being successful if at the end 

of the given period he can repeat eleven books out of 

the twelve. Nevertheless the reporter, in summing up 

the achievement, is bound to declare that that other 

book has not been leamed. Under this Constitution of 

which I have been speaking, the American people have 

achieved much material success and great political 

power. As a people they have been happy and pro- 

sperous. Their freedom has been secured to them, and 

for a period of seventy-five years they have lived and 

prospered without subjection to any foim oC t^T^xvw^. 

This in, itself is much, and should, 1 lYvSxvV, \>^ V^^i. -^kS. 

a preparation for greater things to foWo^N. ^\i.Oo.,X 
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think, should be our opinion, although the nation h 
the present burdened by so heavy a load of troub 
That any written Constitution should serve its purpc 
and maintain its authority in a nation for a do 
years is in itself much for its framers. Where are r 
the constitutions which were written for France? '. 
this Constitution has so wound itself into the afFecti 
of the people, has become a mark for such revere 
and love, has, after a trial of three quarters of a c 
tury, so recommended itself to the judgment of nc 
that the difficulty consists in touching it, not in ke 
ing it. Eighteen or twenty millions of people d 
have lived under it, — in what way do they reg 
it? Is not that the best evidence that can be had 
specting it? Is it to them an old woman's story 
uSeless parchment, a thing of old words at which 
must now smile? Heaven mend them, if they 
verence it more, as I fear they do, than they revere 
their Bible. For them, after seventy-five years of ti 
it has almost the weight of inspiration. In this resp 
— with reference to this worship of the work of tl 
forefathers, they may be in error. But that very ei 
goes far to prove the excellence of the code. W 
a man has walked for six months over stony way« 
the same boots, he will be believed when he says 1 
his boots are good boots. No assertion to the conti 
from any bystander will receive credence, even tho 
it be shown that a stitch or two has come undone, ; 
that some required purpose has not effectually b 
carried out. The boots have carried the man over 
stony roads for six months, and they must be g 
boots. And so I say that the Constitution must t 
good Constitution. 
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As to that positive breach of the Constitution which 
has, as I maintain, been committed by the present 
Government y although I have been at some trouble to 
prove it, I must own that I do not think very much of 
it It is to be lamented, but the evil admits, I think, 
of easy repair. It has happened at a period of un- 
wonted difficulty, when the minds of men were inten t 
lather on the support of that nationality which guaran- 
tees their liberties, than on the enjoyment of those 
libcrties themselves, and the fault may be pardoned if 
it be acknowledged. In such a matter as that there 
shoald at any rate be no doubt. Now, in this very 
year of the rebellion, it may be well that no clamour 
against Government should arise from the people, and 
thus add to the difficulties of the nation. But it will 
be bad, indeed, for the nation if such a fault shall have 
been committed by this Government and shall be al- 
lowed to pass unacknowledged, unrebuked, — as though 
it were a virtue and no fault. I cannot but think that 
the time will soon come in which Mr. Seward's reading 
(rf the Constitution and Mr. Lincoln's assumption of 
illegal power under that reading will receive a different 
constniction in the States than that put upon it by Mr. 
Binney. 

But I have admitted that the Constitution itself is 
not perfect It seems to me that it requires to be 
amended on two separate points; — especially on two; 
and I cannot but acknowledge that there would be great 
difficulty in making such amendments. That matter 
of direct taxation is the first. As to that I shall speak 
again in referring to the financial position of the coun- 
try. I think, however, that it must be admitted, in 
any discussion held on the Constitution of the United 
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States, that the theory of taxation as there laid down 
will not suffice for the wants of a great nation. If the 
States are to maintain their ground as a great national 
power, they must agree among themselves to bear the 
cost of such greatness. While a custom duty was suf- 
ficient for the public wants of the United States, this 
fault in the Constitution was not feit. But now that 
Standing armies have been inaugurated, that iron-cUd 
ships are held as desirable, that a great national debt 
has been founded, custom duties will suffice no longer, 
nor will excise duties suffice. Direct taxation must be 
levied, and such taxation cannot be fairly levied with- 
out a change in the Constitution. But such a change 
may be made in direct accordance with the spirit of 
the Constitution, and the necessity for such an altera- 
tion cannot be held as proving any inefficiency in 
the original document for the purposes originally re- 
quired. 

As regards the other point which seems to me to 
require amendment, I must acknowledge that I am 
about to express simply my own opinion. Should 
Americans read what I write, they may probably say 
that I am recommending them to adopt the blunders 
made by the English in their practice of govemment 
Englishmen, on the other band, may not improbably 
conceive that a System which works well here under a 
monarchy, would absolutely fail under a presidency of 
four years' duration. Nevertheless I will venture to 
suggest that the Govemment of the United States 
would be improved in all respects, if the gentlemen 
forming the President's cabinet were admitted to seats 
in CoDgress. At piesent \]i[i^^ ax^ VvcXxyaÄ:«^ Vtk.^^csck' 
sible. They are constitulloivAVj X\Vöä tqkä^ 'öoacB.V^^A 
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derks. This was all very well while the Government 
of the United States was as yet a small thing; but now 
it is no longer a small thing. The President himself 
cannot do all, nor can he be, in tnith, responsible for 
all A cabinet, such as is our cabinet, is necessary to 
him. Such a cabinet does exist, and the members of 
it take upon themselves the honours which are given 
to OUT cabinet ministers. But they are exempted from 
all that parliamentary contact which, in fact, gives to 
our cabinet ministers their adroitness, their responsi- 
bility, and their position in the country. On this sub- 
ject also I must say another word or two further on. 

But how am I to excuse the Constitution on those 
points as to which it has, as I have said, fallen through, 
—in respect to which it has shown itself to be ineffi- 
dent by the weakness of its own words? Seeing that 
all the executive power is intrusted to the President, 
it is especially necessary that the choice of the Presi- 
dent should be guarded by constitutional enactments; 
—that the President should be chosen in such a man- 
ner as may seem best to the concentrated wisdom of 
the country. The President is placed in his seat for 
four years. For that term he is irremovable. He acts 
rthout any majority in either of the legislative Houses. 
He must State reasons for his conduct, but he is not 
responsible for those reasons. His own judgment is his 
sola guide. No desire of the people can turn him out; 
nor need he fear any clamour from the press. If an 
officer so high in power be needed, at any rate the 
choice of such an officer should be made with the 
greatest care. The Constitution has decreed how such 
care shovdd be exercised, but the Constitution has not 
been able to maintain its own decree, The constituted 
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electors of the President have become a mere name; 
and that officer is chosen by populär election, in Oppo- 
sition to the intention of those who framed the Con- 
stitution. The efFect of this may be seen in the cha- 
racters of the men so chosen. Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, the two Adamses, and Jackson were the 
owners of names that have become known in history. 
They were men who have left their marks behind them. 
Those in Europe who have read of anything, have 
read of them. Americans, whether as republicans they 
admire Washington and the Adamses, or as democrats 
hold by Jefferson, Madison, and Jackson, do not at 
any rate blush for their old Presidents. But who has 
heard of Polk, of Pierce, and of Buchanan? What 
American is proud of them? In the old days the name 
of a future President might be surmised. He would 
probably be a man honoured in the nation; but who 
now can make a guess as to the next President? In 
one respect a guess may be made with some safety. 
The next President will be a man whose name has as 
yet offended no one by its prominence. But one 
requisite is essential for a President; he must be a 
man whom none as yet have delighted to honour. 

This has come of universal suffrage; and seeing 
that it has come in spite of the Constitution, and not 
by the Constitution, it is very bad. Nor in saying 
this am I speaking my own conviction so much as that 
of all educated Americans with whom I have discussed 
the subject. At the present moment universal suffrage 
is not populär. Those who are the highest among the 
peqple certainly do not love it. I doubt whether the 

masses of the people liave evei cxa.N^^ \\- \^\jka&\i^^\s. 

xQtroduced into the "PiesidetvJa.^ ^\^cjC\o\ä Vj \ökö 
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called politicians — by men who have made it a matter 
of trade to dabble in State affairs, and who have gradu- 
ally leamed to see how the constitutional law, with 
reference to the Presidential electors, could be set 
aside without any positive breach of the Constitution.* 

Whether or no any backward Step can now be taken, 
— whether these elections can again be put into the 
hands of men fit to exercise a choice in such a matter, 
— may well be doubted. Facilis descensus Averni. 
But the recovery of the downward Steps is very difficult. 
On that subject, however, I hardly venture here to 
give an opinion. I only declare what has been done, 
and express my belief that it has not been done in 
conformity with the wishes of the people, — as it cer- 
tainly has not been done in conformity with the in- 
tention of the Constitution. 

In another matter a departure has been made from 
the conservative spirit of the Constitution. This de- 
parture is equally grave with the other, but it is one 
Mrhich certainly does admit of correction. I allude to 
the present positioh assumed by many of the Senators, 
and to the instructions given to them by the State legis- 
latures, as to the votes which they shall give in the 
Senate. An obedience on their part to such instruc- 
tions is equal in its efFects to the introduction of uni- 
versal suffrage into the elections. It makes them hang 
upon the people, divests them of their personal respon- 
sibility, takes away all those advantages given to them 

* On this matter one of the best, and best informed Americans that I 
have known told me that he differed from me. "It introduced itself," said he. 
"It was the result of social and poUtical forces. Election of the President by 
populär choice became a necessity." The meaumg oiX^MsVs, \JKaXva.x^^x^ 
to tbeir Presidential elections the United States driftedmto \3LTi\vet%?\ ^\sSw^^^- 
Ido not know that bis theory is one more coixi{ot\a!b\e fetVos c.Q>a.TÄrj ^^^ 
Biyown. 
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by a six years' certain tenure of ofilice, and annuls the 
safety secured by a conservative method of election. 
Here again I must declare my opinion that this 
democratic practice has crept into the Senate without 
any expressed wish of the people. In all such matters 
the people of the nation has been strangely undemon- 
strative. It has been done as part of a System which 
has been used for transferring the political power of 
the nation to a body of trading politicians who have 
become known and feit as a mass, and not known and 
feit as individuals. I find it difficult to desfcribe the 
present political position of the States in this respect. 
The millions of the people are eager for the Constitution, 
are proud of their power as a nation, and are ambitious 
of national greatness. But they are not, as I think, 
especially desirous of retaining political influences in 
their own hands. At many of the elections it is diffi- 
cult to induce them to vote. They have among them 
a half-knowledge that politics is a trade in the hands 
of the lawyers, and that they are the capital by which 
those political tradesmen carry on their business. These 
politicians are all lawyers. Politics and law go together 
as naturally as the possession of land and the exercise of 
magisterial powers do with us. It may be well that it 
should be so, as the lawyers are the best educated men 
of the country, and need not necessarily be the most 
dishonest. Political power has come into their hands, 
and it is for their purposes and by their influences 
that the spread of democracy has been encouraged. 

As regards the Senate, the recovery of their old 

digüity and former position is within their own power. 

No amendment of tlie cotv^\!\\>\\aöxv Ss» xä^$ä.^\äx^,\sss' 

bas the weakness come iiom acG>j Vtä^äJä^x^^^ ^ISi 
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Constitution. The Senate can assume to itself to-mor- 
row its own glories, and can, by doing so, become the 
saviours of the honour and glory of the nation. It is 
to the Senate that we must look for that conservative 
dement which may protect the United States from 
the violence of demagogues on one side and from the 
despotism of military power on the other. The Senate, 
and the Senate only, can keep the President in check. 
The Senate also has a power over the Lower House 
with reference to the disposal of money, which de- 
prives the House of Representatives of that exclusive 
authority which belongs to our House of Commons. 
It is not simply that the House of Representatives 
cannot do what is done by the House of Commons. 
There is more than this. To the Senate, in the minds 
of all Americans, belong that superior prestige, that 
acknowledged possession of the greater power and 
fidler scope for action, which is with us as clearly the 
possession of the House of Commons. The United 
States' Senate can be conservative, and can be so by 
virtue of the Constitution. The love of the Constitution 
in the hearts of all Americans is so streng that the 
exercise of such power by the Senate would strengthen 
rather than endanger its position. I could wish that 
the Senators would abandon their money payments, 
but I do not imagine that that will be done exactly 
in theöe days. 

I have now endeavoured to describe the strength 
of the Constitution of the United States, and to explain 
its weakness. The great question is at this moment 
being solved, whether or no that Constitution will still 
he found equal to its requirements. \\. \v2ä \v>Äcäx\ö 
Ifeen the mainspring in the governmeivl o^ \)cv^ ^^^os^^. 
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They have trusted with almost childlike confidence 1 
the wisdom of their founders, and have said to the 
rulers, — "There; in those words, you must find tl 
extent and the limit of your powers. It is writte 
down for you, so that he who runs may read." Thj 
writing down, as it were, at a Single sitting, of a sufi 
cient Code of instructions for the governors of a gre; 
nation, had not hitherto in the world's history bec 
found to answer. In this instance it has, at any rat 
answered better than in any other, probably becaui 
the words so written contained in them less preten< 
of finality in political wisdom than other written co: 
stitutions have assumed. A young tree must bend, < 
the winds will certainly break it. For myself I a 
honestly express my hope that no storm may destrc 
this tree. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Government. 

In speaking of the American Constitution I have 
Said so much of the American form of govemment that 
but little more is left to me to say under that heading. 
Nevertheless, I should hardly go through the work 
which I have laid out for myself if I did not endeavour 
to explain more continuously, and perhaps more gra- 
phically, than I found myself able to do in the last 
chapter, the System on which public affairs are managed 
in tiie United States. 

And here I must beg my readers again to bear in 
mind how moderate is the amount of governing which 
has fallen to the lot of the govemment of the United 
States; how moderate, as compared with the amount 
which has to be done by the Queen's officers of State 
for Great Britain, or by the Emperor, with such as- 
sistance as he may please to accept from his officers 
of State, for France. That this is so must be attri- 
buted to more than one cause; but the chief cause is 
undoubtedly to be found in the very nature of a 
federal govemment. The States are individually 
sovereign, and govern themselves as to all internal 
matters. All the judges in England are appointed by 
the Crown; but in the United States only a small Pro- 
portion of the judges are nominated by the President. 
The greater number are servants of the difFerent States. 
The execution of the ordinary laws for the protection. 
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of men and property does not fall on the govemment 
of the United States, but on the executives of the in- 
dividual States, — unless in some special matters, 
which will be defined in the next chapter. Trade, 
education, roads, religion, the passing of new measures 
for the internal or domestic comfort of the people, all 
these things are more or less matters of care to our 
government. In the States they are matters of care to 
the governments of each individual State, but are not 
so to the central government at Washington. 

But there are other causes which operate in the 
same direction, and which have hitherto enabled the 
Presidents of the United States, with their ministers, 
to maintain their positions without much knowledge of 
statecraft, or the necessity for that education in State 
matters which is so essential to our public men. In 
the first place, the United States have hitherto kept 
their hands out of foreign politics. If they have not 
done so altogether, they have so greatly abstained from 
meddling in them that none of that thorough know- 
ledge of the afFairs of other nations has been necessaiy 
to them which is so essential with us, and which seems 
to be regarded as the one thing needed in the cabinets 
of other European nations. This has been a great 
blessing to the United States, but it has not been an 
unmixed blessing. It has been a blessing because the 
absence of such care has saved the country from trouble 
and from expense. But such a State of things was too 
good to last; and the blessing has not been unmixed, 
seeing that now, when that absence of concem in 
foreign matters has been no longer possible, the know- 
ledge necessary for lakmg^ a ^\^m^^^ ^^^ \xv V^^Yigs 
discussions has been fo\md ^awvvcv^» ^^^. ^^-«^x^ 
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now the Minister for Foreign Affairs in the States, and 
it is hardly too much to say that he has made himself 
a laughing-stock among the diplomatists of Europe, by 
the mixture of his ignorance and his arrogance. His 
reports to his own ministers during the single year of 
his Office, as published by himself apparently with 
great satisfaction, are a monument not so much of his 
incapacity as of his want of training for such work. 
We all know his long State papers on the "Trent" afFair. 
What are we to think of a statesman who acknow- 
ledges the action of his country's servant to have been 
wrong; and in the same breath declares that he would 
have held by that wrong, had the material welfare of 
his country been thereby improved? The United States 
have now created a great army and a great debt. They 
will soon also have created a great navy. AfFairs of 
other nations will press upon them, and they will press 
against the affairs of other nations. In this way State- 
craft will become necessary to them; and by degrees 
their ministers will become habile, graceful, adroit, — 
and perhaps crafty, as are the ministers of other 
nations. 

And, moreover, the United States have had no out- 
Ijdng colonies or dependencies, such as an India and 
Canada are to us, as Cuba is and Mexico was to Spain, 
and as were the provinces of the Roman empire. Ter- 
ritories she has had, but by the peculiar beneficence of 
her political arrangements, these territories have as- 
sumed the guise of sovereign States, and been admitted 
into federal partnership on equal terms, with a rapidity 
which has hardly left to the central Government the 
reaüty of any dominion of its own. '^^ ^x^ yööäxää. 
to suppose that these new States have \>ee\x Äss^e^*^ 
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assume their equal Privileges and State rights becat 
they have been continuous to the old States — as thou 
it were merely an extension of frontier. But this h 
not been so. California and Oregon have been vc 
much further from Washington than the Canadas a 
from London. Indeed they are still further, and 
hardly know whether they can be brought much neai 
than Canada is to us, even with the assistance of ra 
ways. But nevertheless California and Oregon we 
aflmitted as States, the former as quickly and the latl 
much more quickly than its population would seem 
justify Congress in doing, according to the receiv 
ratio of population. A preference in this way has be 
always given by the United States to a young pop 
lation over one that was older. Oregon with its 60,0 
inhabitants has one representative. New York w 
4,000,000 inhabitants has thirty-three. But in or< 
to be equal with Oregon, New York should have six 
six. In this way the outlying populations have be 
encouraged to take upon themselves their own gov 
nance , and the governing power of the President a 
his cabinet has been kept within moderate limits. 

But not the less is the position of the President v< 
dominant in the eyes of us Englishmen by reason 
the authority with which he is endowed. It is 1 
that the scope of his power is great, but that he is 
nearly irresponsible in the exercise of that power. 1 
know that he can be impeached by the representatr 
and expelled from his office by the verdict of 1 
Senate; but this, in fact, does not amount to mu 
Responsibility of this nature is doubtless very nee 
sary, and prevents ebulUtions of tyranny such as th< 
in which a Sultan or au S»m^eiox xwa.^ \xA\iS%^\ \w 
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'''^1 is not that responsibility which especially recommends 
!^| itself to the minds of free men. So much of respon- 
sibüity they take as a matter of course, as they do the 
air which they breathe. It would be nothing to us to 
know that Lord Palmerston could be impeached for 
robbing the Treasury, or Lord Russell punished for 
selling US to Austria. It is well that such laws should 
exist, but we do not in the least suspect those noble 
lords of such treachery. We are anxious to know, not 
in what way they may be impeached and beheaded for 
great crimes, but by what method they may be kept 
constantly straight in small matters. That they are 
true and honest is a matter of course. But they must 
be obedient also, discreet, capable, and above all things 
of one mind with the public. Let them be that; or if 
not they, then with as little delay as may be some 
others in their place. That with us is the meaning of 
ministerial responsibility. To that responsibility all 
the cabinet is subject. But in the Government of the 
United States there is no such responsibility. The Pre- 
sident is placed at the head of the executive for four 
years, and while he there remains no man can question 
him. It is not that the scope of his power is great. 
Out Own Prime Minister is doubtless more powerful, — 
has a wider authority. But it is that within the scope 
of his power the President is free from all check. 
There are no reins, constitutional or unconstitutional, 
by which he can be restrained. He can absolutely re- 
pudiate a majority of both Houses, and refuse the pas- 
sage of any act of Congress even though supported by 
those majorities. He can retain the Services of minis- 
ters distastefuJ to the whole country, Hft c^\i^^.^'^\c& 
own myrmidons at the head of tiie 2xvs\^ ^xA tän^^— 
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or can himself take the command immediately on hi 
own Shoulders. All this he can do, and there is n 
one that can question him. 

It is hardly necessary that I should point out th( 
fundamental difFerence between our King or Queen 
and the President of the United States. Our Sovereign 
we all know, is not responsible. Such is the nature 
of our Constitution. But there is not on that accoun 
any analogy between the irresponsibility of the Queei 
and that of the President. The Queen can do n( 
wrong; but therefore, in all matters of policy anc 
governance, she must be ruled by advice. For that ad 
vice her ministers are responsible; and no act of poliq 
or governance can be done in England as to which re 
sponsibility does not immediately settle on the Shoulder 
appointed to bear it. But this is not so in the States 
The President is nominally responsible. But from tha 
every-day working responsibility, which is to us so in 
valuable, the President is in fact free. 

I will give an instance of this. Now, at this ver] 
moment of my writing, news has reached us that Pre 
sident Lincoln has relieved General Maclellan from th( 
command of the whole army, that he has given sepa 
rate commands to two other generals, — to Genera 
Halleck, namely, and alas! to General Fremont, an< 
that he has altogether altered the whole organizatioi 
of the military command as it previously existed. Thi 
he did not only during war, but with reference to i 
special battle, for the special fighting of which he, a; 
ex-officio Commander-in-Chief of the forces, had givei 
Orders. I do not hereby intend to criticise this act o 
the President's, or to poitil omI Üvat that has been don< 
which had better Yiave \>^^ii\^i\.\5LxAßrsÄ. '\\ä'^:\ss 
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dent, in a strategetical point of view, may have been, 
— very probably has been, quite right. I, at any 
rate, cannot say that he has been wrong. But then 
neither can anybody eise say so with any power of 
making himself heard. Of this action of the Presi- 
dent's, so terribly great in its importance to the nation, 
no one has the power of expressing any opinion to 
which the President is bound to listen. For four years 
he has this sway, and at the end of four years he be- 
comes so powerless that it is not then worth the while 
of any demagogue in a fourth-rate town to occupy his 
voice with that President's name. The anger of the 
country as to the things done both by Pierce and 
Buchanan is very bitter. But who wastes a thought 
upon either of the men? A past President in the United 
States is of less consideration than a past Mayor in an 
English borough. Whatever evil he may have done 
during his office, when out of office he is not worth the 
powder which would be expended in an attack. 

But the President has his ministers as our Queen 
has hers. In one sense he has such ministers. He has 
high State servants who under him take the control of 
the various departments, and exercise among them a 
^rtain degree of patronage and executive power. But 
hey are the President's ministers, and not the ministers 
)f the people. Till lately there has been no chief 
ninister among them, nor am I prepared to say that 
here is any such chief at present. According to the 
Jxisting theory of the government these gentlemen have 
limply been the confidential servants of the common- 
vesäth under the President, and have beeii. ^\Xä.Ocä.^ 
»c& to his own department without cotvcetVeÖL ^^^^SL'ÄL 
Uance among themselves, without aiv-y ac^Tvo\i\fcö^^^ 
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Chief below the President, and without any combii 
responsibility even to the President. If one minis 
was in fault — let us say the Postmaster-General 
he alone was in fault, and it did not fall to the lot 
any other minister either to defend him, or to ded 
that his conduct was indefensible. Each owed his d 
and his defence to the President alone; and each mij 
be removed alone, without explanation given by i 
President to the others. I imagine that the late pract 
of the President's cabinet has in some degree deparl 
from this theory; but if so, the departure has spn 
from individual ambition rather than from anypreo 
certed plan. Some one place in the cabinet has seea 
to give to some one man an opportunity of maki 
himself pre-eminent, and of this opportunity advant« 
has been taken. I am not now intending to allude 
any individual, but am endeavouring to indicate 1 
way in which a ministerial cabinet, after the fashi 
of our British cabinet, is struggling to get itself creat 
No doubt the position of Foreign Secretary has 
some time past been considered as the most influenl 
under the President. This has been so much the cj 
that many have not hesitated to call the Secretary 
State the chief minister. At the present moment, W 
1862, the gentleman who is at the head of the t 
department has, I think, in his own hands grea 
power than any of his colleagues. 

It will probably come to pass before long that c 

special minister will be the avowed leader of 1 

cabinet, and that he will be recognized as the ch 

servant of the State under the President. Our 

cabinet, which now-a-dac^?» ?»^^Tfts» ^Sjöö. >a& \55»\i^ ^s^ 

stitution as fixed as YaxYVaxöeoX ^\i^ ^ \äsässäj 
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the throne, has grown by degrees into its present shnpe, 
and is not, in truth, nearly so old as many of us stljv 
pose it to be. It shaped itself, I imagine, into its 
present form, and even into its present Joint responsi- 
bility, during the reign of George III. It must bc 
remembered that even with us there is no such Ihiiig 
as a constitutional Prime Minister, and that our Prinic 
Mmister is not placed above the other ministers in any 
manner that is palpable to the senses. He is paid no 
more than the others; he has no superior title; lie docH 
not take the highest rank among them; he ncvcr tnlks 
of his subordinates, but always of his collcagtics; lic 
has a title of his own, that of First Lord of the Treu- 
Sttiy, but it implies no headship in the cabinct. Tfiat 
he is the head of all political power in the nation, tbc 
Atlas who has to bear the globe, the god in wliosc 
hands rest the thunderbolts and the showers, all nicn 
do know. No man's position is more assured to hini. 
But the bounds of that position are written in no book, 
are defined by no law, have settled themsclvcs n(A in 
accordance with the recorded wisdom of any great rncn, 
bat as expediency and the iitncss of political things in 
Great Britain have seemed from time to timc Ut n:- 
quire. This drifting of great matters intr^ thcir ]tro]tttr 
places is not as closely in accordance with th^; idio 
syncrasies of the American f>eoj>]e a» it ii» with ^mr 
own. They would prcfer to define by w^^d», a«^ ihe 
Frendi do, what will be the exari [XAition of cv^rry 
public servant connected with thtir ^^yywTiruMrrrt; ^jr 
rather of everr public servarrt with wbom thte j/^/J/1ä 
shall be held as having any corj^^nu Ünl T*#::v«:t^i%»V' 
Jess, I thsnk h wjJl come *iO {/iiv, *a*v * <;A>V./^ ^«\\\ 
gnduaBjr ionn hself at Washit^Ai as H \m, ^n^. '^ 
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London, and that of that cabinet there will be somc 
jecognized and ostensible chief. 

But a Prime Minister in the United States car 
never take the place there which is taken here by oui 
Premier. Over our Premier there is no one politically 
superior. The highest political responsibility of the 
nation rests on him. In the States this must always 
rest on the President, and any minister, whatever may 
be his name or assumed position, can only be respon- 
sible through the President. And it is here especially 
that the working of the United States System of Govern- 
ment seems to me deficient, — appears as though it 
wanted something to make it perfect and round at all 
points. Our ministers retire from their Offices, as do 
the Presidents; and indeed the ministerial term of 
Office with us, though of course not fixed, is in truth 
much shorter than the Presidential term of four years. 
But our ministers do not, in fact, ever go out. At one 
time they take one position, with pay, patronage, and 
power; and at another time another position, withoul 
these good things; but in either position they are act« 
ing as public men, and are, in truth, responsible foi 
what they say and do. But the President, on whom il 
is presumed that the whole of the responsibility of the 
United States Government rests, goes out at a certau 
day, and of him no more is heard. There is no futur« 
before him to urge him on to constancy; no hope o 
other things beyond, of greater honours and a wide 
fame, to keep him wakeful in his country's cause. H< 
has already enroUed his name on the list of his countr/ 
ralers, and received what reward his country can giv< 
him. Conscience, dvity, pa\rv.o\ivs«v tcvsc^ \öaNÄ\ÄaN.\x>Q 
to bis place. True to lais ^\^ce; , 'm ^ ^^xXä>5x ^^'^ 
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c| they will make him. But ambition and hope of things 
still to come are the moving motives in the minds of 
most men. Few men can allow their energies to ex- 
pand to their füllest extent in the cold atmosphere of 
duty alone. The President of the States must feel that 
he has reached the top of the ladder, and that he soon 
will have done with life. As he goes out he is a dead 
man. And what can be expected from one who is 
counting the last lingering hours of his existence? "It 
will not be in my time," Mr. Buchanan is reported to 
have Said, when a friend spoke to him with waming 
voice of the Coming rebellion. "It will not be in my 
time." In the old days, before democracy had pre- 
vaüed in upsetting that System of Presidential election 
which the Constitution had intended to fix as perma- 
nent, the Presidents were generally re-elected for a 
second term. Of the seven first Presidents five were 
sent back to the White House for a second period of 
four years. But this has never been done since the 
days of General Jackson; nor will it be done, unless 
a strenger conservative reaction takes place than the 
country even as yet seems to promise. As things have 
lately ordered themselves, it may almost be said that 
no man in the Union would be so improbable a can- 
didate for the Presidency as the outgoing President. 
And it has been only natural that it should be so. 
Looking at the men themselves who have lately been 
chosen, the fault has not consisted in their non-re- 
election, but in their original selection. There has 
been no desire for great men; no search after a man 
of such a nature, that when tried the people should 
be anxions to keep him. "It mW XiO\. \i^ V^ \ss^ 
äme/' says the expiring President, KsA ^^, ^wäbss^ 
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dismay, he sees the empire of his country slide awj 
from him. 

A President, with the possibility of re-election b 
fore him, would be as a minister who goes out, kno^ 
ing that he may possibly come in again before tl 
Session is over, — and perhaps believing that tl 
chances of his doing so are in his favour. Under tl 
existing political phase of things in the United State 
no President has any such prospect; — but the ministe: 
of the President have that chance. It is no uncommc 
thing at present for a minister under one Presidei 
to reappear as a minister under another; but a State 
man has no assurance that he will do so, because 1: 
has shown ministerial capacity. We know intimatel 
the names of all our possible ministers, — too ü 
timately as some of us think, — and would be takc 
much by surprise if a gentleman without an offici. 
reputation were placed at the head of a high offic 
If something of this feeling prevailed as to the Pr 
sident's cabinet, if there were some assurance th 
competent statesmen would be appointed as Secretari« 
of State, a certain amount of national responsibili 
would by degrees attach itself to them, and the Pr 
sident's Shoulders would, to that amount, be lightene 
As it is, the President pretends to bear a bürde 
which, if really borne, would indicate the possessic 
of Herculean Shoulders. But, in fact, the bürden 
present is borne by no one. The govemment of tl 
United States is not in truth responsible either to tl 
people or to Congress. 

But these ministers, if it be desired that they shi 

have wefght in the coMotrY , ^ovJJi^ ^^ \w ^^xsj^^ 

either as Senators or as le^x^eo^aJoN^^, 'Wsax •» 
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cannot so sit without an amendment of the Constitution 
I have explained in the previous chapter; and any 
such amendment cannot be very readily made. With- 
out such seats they cannot really share the responsi- 
bility of the President, or be in any degree amenable 
to public opinion for the advice which they give in 
their public functions. It will be said that the Con- 
stitution has expressly intended that they should not 
be responsible, and such, no doubt, has been the case. 
But the Constitution, good as it is, cannot be taken as 
perfect. The govemment has become greater than 
seems to have been contemplated when that code was 
drawn up. It has spread itself as it were over a wider 
surface, and has extended to matters which it was not 
then necessary to touch. That' theory of governing by 
the means of little men was very well while the govem- 
ment itself was small. A President and his clerks 
may have sufficed when there were from thirteen to 
eighteen States; while there were no territories, or 
none at least that required govemment; while the 
Population was still below five millions; while a Stand- 
ing army was an evil not known and not feared; while 
foreign politics was a troublesome embroglio in which 
it was quite unnecessary that the United States should 
take a part. Now there are thirty-four States. The 
territories populated by American Citizens Stretch from 
the States on the Atlantic to those on the Pacific. 
There is a population of thirty million souls. At the 
present moment the United States are employing more 
soldiers than any other nation, and have acknowledged 
the necessity of maintaining a large army even when 
the present troubles shall be over. lü «AöiJawi \ö '^sas» 
the United States have occasion ioi tiaft \3Sä c& sXa^Rr 
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craft with all the great kingdoms of Europe. That 
theory of ruling by little men will not do much longer. 
It will be well that they should bring forth their big 
men and put them in the place of rulers. 

The President has at present seven ministers. They 
are the Secretary of State, who is supposed to have 
the direction of Foreign AfFairs; the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who answers to our Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; the Secretaries of the Army and of the Navy; 
the Minister of the Interior; the Attorney-General; and 
the Postmaster-General. If these officers were allowed 
to hold seats in one House or in the other, — or rather 
if the President were enjoined to place in these Offices 
men who were known as members of Congress, not 
only would the positioii of the President's ministers be 
enhanced and their weight increased, but the position 
also of Congress would be enhanced and the weight of 
Congress would be increased. I may, perhaps, best 
exemplify this by suggesting what would be the eflfect 
on our Parliament by withdrawing from it the men 
who at the present moment, — or at any moment, — 
form the Queen's cabinet. I will not say that by 
adding to Congress the men who usually form the Pre- 
sident's cabinet, a weight would be given equal to that 
which the withdrawal of the British cabinet would 
take from the British Parliament. I cannot pay that 
compliment to the President's choice of servants. But 
the relationship between Congress and the President's 
ministers would gradually come to resemble that which 
exists between Parliament and the Queen's ministers. 
The Secretaries of State and of the Treasury would 
aüer a while obtain lYial "hoiioxrc ol \^^^v£v% ^^"Ässsiss^ 
wbicb is exercised by o\xx \v\^^o\\\:\c^^'Sv^^t5.^ ^sä. 
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the dignity added to the positions would make the 
places worthy of the acceptance of great men. It is 
hardly so at present. The career of one of the Pre- 
sident's ministers is not a very high career as things 
now stand; nor is the man supposed to have achieved 
much who has achieved that position. I think it would 
be otherwise if the ministers were the leaders of the 
legislative Houses. To Congress itself would be given 
the power of questioning and ultimately of Controlling 
these ministers. The power of the President would no 
doubt be diminished as that of Congress would be in- 
creased. But an alteration in that direction is in itself 
desirable. It is the fault of the present System of 
govemment in the United States that the President 
has too much of power and weight, while the Congress 
of the nation lacks power and weight. As matters 
now stand, Congress has not that dignity of position 
which it should hold; and it is without it because it is 
not endowed with that control over the officers of the 
govemment which our Parliament is enabled to ex- 
ercise. 

The want of this close connection with Congress 
and the President's ministers has been so much feit, 
that it has been found necessary to create a medium of 
communication. This has been done by a System 
which has now become a recognized part of the ma- 
chinery of the govemment, but which is, I believe, 
founded on no regularly organized authority. At any 
rate no provision is made for it in the Constitution; 
nor, as far as I am aware, has it been established by 
any special enactment or written rule. Nevertheless, 
I believe I am justiiied in saying that it has become a 
recognized link in the System of gövenasÄXÄ. ^öj3^\.^^ 
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by the United States. In eadi House Standing com- 
mittees are named, to which are delegated the special 
consideration of certain afFairs of State. There are, 
for instance, committees of foreign afFairs, of finance, 
the judiciary committee, and others of a similar natura. 
To these committees are referred all questions which 
come before the House bearing on the special subject 
to which each is devoted. Question of taxation are 
referred to the finance committee before they are dis- 
cussed in the House; and the House, when it goes 
into such discussion, has before it the report of the 
committee. In this way very much of the work of 
legislature is done by branches of each House, and by 
selected men whose time and intellects are devoted to 
special subjects. It is easy to see that much time and 
useless debate may be thus saved, and I am disposed 
to believe that this System of committees has worked 
efficiently and beneficially. The mode of selection of 
the members has been so contrived as to give to each 
political party that amount of preponderance in each 
committee which such party holds in the House. If 
the democrats have in the Senate a majority, it would 
be within their power to vote none but democrats into 
the committee on finance; but this would be manifestly 
unjust to the republican party, and the injustice would 
itself frustrate the object of the party in power; there- 
fore the democrats simply vote to themselves a majority 
in each committee, keeping to themselves as great a 
preponderance in the committee as they have in the 
whole House, and arranging also that the chairman of 
the committee shall belong to their own party. By 
these committees the chief leg^islative measures of the 
country are originated aüd ma\3i^x^\&^^ — ^^ '^^l «s^ 
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with US by the ministers of the Crown, and the chair- 
man of each committee is supposed to have a certain 
amicable relation with that minister who presides over 
the Office with which his committee is connected. Mr. 
Smnner is at present chairman of the committee on 
foreign affairs, and he is presumed to be in connection 
with Mr. Seward, who, as Secretary of State, has 
the management of the foreign relations of the (lO- 
veniment. 

But it seems to me that this supposed connection 
between the committees and the ministers is only a 
makeshift, showing by its existence the absolute ne- 
cessity of dose communication between the executive 
and Üie legislative, but showing also by its imperfec- 
tions the great want of some better method of commu- 
nication. In the first place the chairman of the com- 
mittee is in no way bound to hold any communication 
with the minister. He is simply a Senator, and as such 
has no ministerial duties, and can have none. He 
holds no appointment under the President, and has no 
palpable connection with the executive. And then it 
is quite as likely that he may be opposed in politics 
to the minister as that he may agree with him. If the 
two be opposed to each other on general politics, it 
may be presumed that they cannot act together in 
Union on one special subject. Nor, whether they act 
in Union or do not so act, can either have any authority 
over the other. The minister is not responsible to 
Congress, nor is the chairman of the committee in any 
way bound to support the minister. It is presumed 
that the chairman must know the minister's secrets, 
but the chairman may be bound by paily coiäsWäy^.- 
ü'aas to use tbose secrets against tiie xü\iv\^\ftx. 
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The System of committees appears to me to be good 
as regards the work of legislation. It seems well 
adapted to effect economy of time and the application 
of special men to special Services. But I am driven to 
think that that connection between the chairmen of the 
committees and the ministers, which I have attempted 
to describe, is an arrangement very imperfect in itseH 
but plainly indicating the necessity of some such close 
relation between the executive and the legislature of 
the United States as does exist in the political System 
of Great Britain. With us the Queen's minister has a 
greater weight in Parliament than the President's 
minister could hold in Congress, because the Queen is 
bound to employ a minister in whom the Parliament 
has confidence. As soon as such confidence ceases, 
the minister ceases to be minister. As the Crown has 
no politics of its own, it is simply necessary that the 
minister of the day should hold the politics of the 
people as testified by their representatives. The ma- 
chinery of the President's Government cannot be made 
to work after this fashion. The President himself is a 
political officer, and the country is bound to bear with 
his politics for four years, whatever those politics may 
be. The ministry which he selects on coming to his 
seat will probably represent a majority in Congress, 
seeing that the same suffrages which have elected the 
President will also have elected the Congress. But 
there exists no necessity on the part of the President 
to employ ministers who shall carry with them the 
Support of Congress. If, however, the ministers sat in 
Congress, — if it were required of each minister that 
he should have a seat either in one House or in the 
other, — the President vioxAd, 1 xJ^äsS«.^ ^\3ä. \a5S5ss^ 
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constrained to change a ministry in which Congress 
should decline to confide. It might not be so at first, 
but there would be a tendency in that direction. 

The governing powers do not rest exclusively with 
the President, or with the President and his ministers; 
they are shared in a certain degree with the Senate, 
which sits from time to time in executive Session, 
laying aside at such periods its legislative character. 
It is this executive authority which lends so great a 
dignity to the Senate, gives it the privilege of pre- 
ponderating over the other House, and makes it the 
political safeguard of the nation. The questions of 
govemment as to which the Senate is empowered to 
interfere are soon told. All treaties made by the Pre- 
sident must be sanctioned by the Senate; and all ap- 
pointments made by the President must be confirmed 
by the Senate. The Ust is short, and one is disposed 
to think, when first hearing it, that the thing itself 
does not amount to much. But it does amount to very 
much; it enables the Senate to fetter the President, if 
the Senate should be so inclined, both as regards for- 
eign politics and home politics. A Secretary for For- 
eign Aifairs at Washington may write what despatches 
he pleases without reference to the Senate; but the 
Senate interferes before those despatches can have 
resulted in any fact which may be detrimental to the 
nation. It is not only that the Senate is responsible 
for such treaties as are made, but that the President is 
deterred from the making of treaties for which the 
Senate would decline to make itself responsible. Even 
though no treaty should ever be refused its sanction 
by the Senate, the protecting power oi \5dä 'ä^t^Xß. \a. 
tbat matter would not on that accouDl "ViaN^ \Äfcxv\<es& 
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necessary or less eflficacious. Though the bars wi 
which we protect our house may never have been tri« 
by a thief, we do not therefore believe that our hou 
would have been safe if such bars had been known 
be wanting. And then, as to that matter of State a 
pointments, is not the fact that all governing powe 
consist in the 3election of the agents by whom tl 
action of Government shall be carried on? It mu 
come to this, I imagine, when the argument is push( 
home. The power of the most powerful man depen» 
only on the extent of his authority over his agen 
According to the Constitution of the United StaU 
the President can select no agent either at home 
abroad, for purposes either of peace or war, or to tl 
employment of whom the Senate does not agree wi 
him. Such a rule as this should save the nation frc 
the use of disreputable agents as public servants. 
might, perhaps, have done more towards such sal\ 
tion than it has as yet efFected; — and it may well 
hoped that it will do more in future. 

Such are the executive powers of the Senate; ai 
it is, I think, remarkable that the Senate has alwa 
used these powers with extreme moderation. It 1: 
never shown a factious inclination to hinder Govei 
raent by unnecessary interference, or a disposition 
clip the President's wings by putting itself altogetl: 
at variance with him. I am not quite sure whetl 
some fault may not have lain on the other side; wl 
ther the Senate may not have been somewhat slack 
exercising the protective Privileges given to it by t 
Constitution. And here I cannot but remark how gn 
is the deference paid to alÄ. ^oN^rcvox^ ^xsd edicts 
Government throughout \J[ie\3xi\\fc^'^Xa^fö5», ^xä-^^ 
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bave been disposed to think that such a feeling would 
be stronger in an old country such as Great Britain 
ihan in a young country such as the States. But I 
think that it is not so. There is less disposition to 
question the action of govemment either at Washing- 
ton or at New York, than there is in London. Men 
in America seem to be content when they have voted 
in their govemors, and to feel that for them all poli- 
tical action is over until the time shall come for voting 
for others. And this feeling, which seems to prevail 
among the people, prevails also in both Houses of 
CoQgress. Bitter denunciations against the President's 
policy or the President's ministers are seldom heard. 
Speeches are not often made with the object of impe- 
dmg the action of Govemment That so small and so 
grave a body as the Senate should ^bstain from fac- 
tious Opposition to the Government when employed on 
executive functions was perhaps to be expected. It is 
of course well that it should be so. I confess, however, 
that it has appeared to me that the Senate has not 
used the power placed in its hands as freely as the 
Constitution has intended. But I look at the matter 
as an Englishman, and as an Englishman I can endure 
no govemment action which is not immediately subject 
to Parliamentary control. 

Such are the governing powers of the United States. 
I think it will be seen that they are much more limited 
in their scope of action than with us; but with in that 
scope of action much more indepedent and self-suffi- 
cient And, in addition to this, those who exercise 
power in the United States are not only free from im- 
meöiate responsibility, but are not made svjJö^^cX.Xö'Ccä 
Aqpe or fear of füture judgment. Sxxcce^s ^w^Xstvwsk 
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no award, and failure no punishment. I am not a^ 
that any political delinquency has ever yet broi 
down retribution on the head of the offender in 
United States, or that any great deed has been '. 
as entitling the doer of it to his country's gratit 
Titles of nobility they have none; pensions they n 
give; and political disgrace is unknown. The lin 
politics would seem to be cold and unalluring. '. 
cold; — and would be unalluring, were it not tha 
a profession it is profitable. In much of this I ex 
that a change will gradually take place. The th 
has been that public affairs should be in the hand 
little men. The theory was intelligible while the pi 
affairs were small; but they are small no longer, 
that theory, I fancy, will have to alter itself. G 
men are needed for the govemment, and in orde 
produce great men a career of greatness must 
opened to them. I can see no reason why the ca 
and the men should not be forthcoming. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The Law G>arts and Lawyers of the United States. 

I DO not propose to make any attempt to explain 
in detail the practices and rules of the American Courts 
of Law. No one but a lawyer should trust himself 
wilh such a task, and no lawyer would be enabled to 
do so in the few pages which I shall here devote to 
tlie subject. My present object is to explain, as far 
as I may be able to do so, Üie existing political posi- 
tion of the country. As this must depend more or 
less upon the power vested in the hands of the judges, 
aiKi upon the tenure by which those judges hold their 
Offices, I shall endeavour to describe the circumstances 
of the Position in which the American judges are 
placed; the mode in which they are appointed; the 
difference which exists between the national judges 
and the State judges; and the extent to which they 
are or are not held in high esteem by the general 
public whom they serve. 

It will, I think, be acknowledged that this last 
matter is one of almost paramount importance to the 
welfare of a country. At home in England we do 
not realize the importance to us in a political as well 
as social view of the dignity and purify of our judges, 
because we take from them all that dignity and purity 
can give as a matter of course. The honesty of our 
hench Is to us almost as the honesty oi \veaN^xv. ^<^ 
one dreams that it can be questioiÄd ox Xi^^'otSÄ 
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questionable, and therefore there are but few who 
thankful for its blessings. Few Englishraen care 
know much about their own courts of law, or are e 
aware that the judges are the protectors of their lil 
ties and property. There are the men, honoured 
all sides, trusted by every one, removed above temj 
tion, holding positions which are coveted by all lawy» 
That it is so is enough for us; and as the good the; 
derived comes to us so easily, we forget to remem 
that we might possibly be without it. The law coi 
of the States have much in their simplicity and 
general intelligence of their arrangements to recc 
mend them. In all ordinary causes justice is d< 
with economy, with expedition, and I believe ^ 
precision. But they strike an Englishman at once 
being deficient in splendour and dignity, as want 
that reverence which we think should be paid to wo 
falling from the bench, and as being in danger as 
that purity, without which a judge becomes a ci 
among a people, a chief of thieves, and an arch-minij 
of the Evil One. I say as being in danger; — 
that I mean to hint that such want of purity has b 
shown, or that I wish it to be believed that jud 
with itching palms do sit upon the American ben 
but because tiie present political tendency of the Sl 
arrangements threatens to produce such danger. 
in England trust implicitly in our judges, — not 
cause they are Englishmen, but because they 
Englishmen carefully selected for their high positi( 
We should soon distrust them if they were elected 
universal sufFrage from all the barristers and attorn 
practising in the diSeTeivY cowxV^-, ^.w^ 's» €Sfc.^^^ ^ 
for SL period of yeais, as 'v& >2Qfc ca&^ ^SJöo. x^'ä^äo 
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many of the State judges in America. Such a mode 
of appointment would, in our estimation, at once rob 
them of their prestige. And our distrust would not be 
diminished if the pay accorded to the work were so 
small that no lawyer in good practice could afford to 
accept the Situation. When we look at a judge in 
court, venerable beneath his wig and adomed with his 
ermine, we do not admit to ourselves that that high 
officer is honest because he is placed above temptation 
by the magnitude« of his salary. We do not suspect 
that he, as an individual, would accept bribes and 
favour suitors if he were in want of money. But, 
still y we know as a fact that an honest man, like any 
other good article, must be paid for at a high price. 
Judges and bishops expect those rewards which all 
men win who rise to the highest steps on the ladder 
of their profession. And the better they are paid, 
within measure, the better they will be as judges and 
bishops. Now, the judges in America are not well 
paid, and the best lawyers cannot afford to sit upon 
the bench. 

With US the practice of the law arid the judicature 
of our law courts are divided. We have Chancery 
barristers and Common Law barristers; and we have 
Chancery Courts and Courts of Common Law. In 
the States there is no such division. It prevails 
neither in the national or federal courts of the United 
States, nor in the courts of any of the separate States. 
The Code of laws used by the Americans is taken 
almost entirely from our English laws, — or rather, I 
should say, the federal code used by the nation is so 
taken, and also the various Codes ot \)cä ^\^<«.^\ä. 
States, — as each State takes wYiatevet \^.^^ \\. ^^ 
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think fit to adopt. Even the precfedents of our courts 
are held as precedents in the American courts, unless 
they Chance to jar against other decisions given spe- 
cially in their own courts with reference to cases of 
their own. In this respect the founders of the Ameri- 
can law proceedings have shown a conservation bias 
and a predilection for English written and traditional 
law, which are much at variance with that general 
democratic passion for change by which we generally 
presume the Americans to have been actuated at their 
revolution. But though they have kept our laws, and 
still respect our reading of those laws, they have 
greatly altered and simplified our practice. Whether 
a double set of courts for Law and Equity are or are 
not expedient, either in the one couptry or in the 
other, I do not pretend to know. It is, however, the 
fact that there is no such division in the States. 

Moreover there is no division in the legal profes- 
sion. With us we have barristers and attomeys. In 
the States the same man is both barrister and attomey; 
and, which is perhaps in effect more startling, every 
lawyer is presuÄied to undertake law cases of every 
description. The same man makes your will, sells 
your property, brings an action for you of trespass 
against your neighbour, defends you when you are 
accused of murder, recovers for you two-and-sixpence, 
and pleads for you in an argument of three days' 
length when you claim to be the sole heir to your 
grandfather's enormous property. I need not describe 
how terribly distinct with us is the difference between 
an attorney and a barrister, or how much further than 
the poles asunder is Üie toMi^ laOtd CVL-ax^Älloi:^ ijlead- 
jng before the Lords ^MsXlees. ^x. livtvc.^xi's» \ksw^ Sssso^ 
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the gentleman who at the Old Bailey is endeavouring 
to secure the personal liberty of the ruffian who a week 
or two since walked off with all your silver spoons. 
Li the States no such differences are known. A lawyer 
there is a lawyer, and is supposed to do for any dient 
any work that a lawyer may be called on to perform. 
But though this is the theory, and as regards any dif- 
ference between attorney and barrister is altogether 
the fact, the assumed practice is not, and cannot be 
maintained as regards the various branches of a 
lawyer's work. When the population was smaller, and 
the law cases were less complicated, the theory and 
the practice were no doubt alike. As great cities have 
grown up, and properties large in amount have come 
under litigation, certain lawyers have found it expe- 
dient and practicable to devote themselves to special 
branches of their profession. But this, even up to the 
present time, has not been done openly as it were, or 
with any declaration made by a man as to his own 
brauch of his calling. I believe that no such decla- 
ration on his part would be in accordance with the 
rules of the profession. He takes a partner, however, 
and thus attains his object; — or more than one partner, 
and then the business of the house is divided among 
them according to their individual specialities. One 
will plead in court, another will give chamber-counsel, 
and a third will take that lower business which must 
be done, but which first-rate men hardly like to do. 

It will easily be perceived that law in this way 
will be made cheaper to the litigant. Whether or no 
that may be an unadulterated advantage, I have my 
doub^5. I fancy that the united pTofe?»s\oiv2\ it^slowä^ 
ofaJI tbe lawyers in the States wou\d exe^^öi m ^törwsX 
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those made in England. In America every man of 
note seems to be a lawyer, and I am told that any 
lawyer who will work may make a sure income. If it 
be so, it would seem that Araericans per head pay as 
much or more for their law as men do in England. It 
may be answered that they get more law for thcir 
money. That may be possible, and even yet they 
may not be gainers. I have been inclined to think 
that there is an unnecessarily slow and expensive cere- 
monial among us in the employment of barristers 
through a third party; it has seemed that the man of 
learning on whose efforts the litigant really depends, 
is divided off from his dient and employer by an un- 
fair barrier, used only to enhance his own dignity and 
give an unnecessary grandeur to his position. I still 
think that the fault with us lies in this direction. But 
I feel that I am less inclined to demand an immediate 
alteration in our practice than I was before I had seen 
any of the American courts of law. 

It should be generally understood that lawyers are 
the leading men in the States, and that the govemance 
of the country has been almost entirely in their hands 
ever since the political life of the nation became füll 
and strong. All public business of importance falls 
naturally into their hands, as with us it falls into the 
hands of men of settled wealth and landed property. 
Indeed, the fact on which I insist is much more clear 
and defined in the States than it is with us. In Eng- 
land the lawyers also obtain no inconsiderable share of 
political and municipal power. The latter is perhaps 
more in the hands of merchants and men in trade than 
of any other class; and even \he \v\^^'5»\. 'ssäXs» qC ^i^q- 
litical greatness are more opeüm^'v^i^^^^^'«^'^^'^ 
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large than they seem to be in the States to any that 
are not lawyers. Since the days of Washington every 
President of the United States has, I think, been a 
lawycr, excepting General Taylor. Other Presidents 
have been generals, but then they have also been 
lawyers. General Jackson was a successful lawyer. 
Almost all the leading politicians of the present day 
are lawyers. Seward, Cameron, Welles, Stanton, 
Chase, Sumner, Crittenden, Harris, Fessenden, are all 
lawyers. Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and Cass were 
lawyers. Hamilton and Jay were lawyers. Any man 
with an ambition to enter upon public life becomes a 
lawyer as a matter of course. It seems as though a 
study and practice of the law were necessary ingre- 
dients in a man's preparation for political life. I have 
no doubt that a very large proportion of both Houses 
of legislature would be found to consist of lawyers. I 
do not remember that I know of the circumstance of 
more than one Senator who is not a lawyer. Lawyers 
form the ruling class in America as the landowners do 
with US. With us that ruling class is the wealthiest 
class; but this is not so in the States. It might be 
wished that it were so. 

The great and ever-present difference between the 
national or federal affairs of the United States govem- 
ment, and the affairs of the government of each indi- 
vidual State should be bome in mind at all times by 
those who desire to understand the political position of 
the States. Till this be realized no one can have any 
correct idea of the bearings of politics in that country. 
As a matter of course we in England have been in- 
cYmed to regard the GovernmeiA. äivÖl ClQPCi^^'5& ^\ 
Washington as paramount throMgYioul \5cä ^XäXsä^'yq.'^^ 
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same way that the Government of Downing Street and 
the Parliament of Westminster are paramount through 
the British isles. Such a mistake is natural; but not 
the less would it be a fatal bar to any correct under- 
standing of the Constitution of the United States. The 
national and State govemments are independent of 
each other, and so also are the national and State tri- 
bunals. Each of these separate tribunals has its own 
judicature, its own judges, its own courts, and its own 
functions. Nor can the supreme tribunal at Washing- 
ton exercise any authority over the proceedings of the 
Courts in the different States, or influence the decisions 
of their judges. For not only are the national judges 
and the State judges independent of each other; but 
the laws in accordance with which they are bound to 
act, may be 'essentially different. The two tribunals, 
those of the nation and of the State, are independent 
and final in their several spheres. On a matter of 
State jurisprudence no appeal lies from the supreme 
tribunal of New York or Massachusetts to the supreme 
tribunal of the nation at Washington. 

The national tribunals are of two classes. First, 
there is the Supreme Court specially ordained by the 
Constitution. And then there are such inferior courts 
as Congress may from time to time see fit to establish. 
Congress has no power to abolish the Supreme Court, 
or to erect another tribunal superior to it. This court 
sits at Washington, and is a final court of appeal from 
the inferior national courts of the federal empire. A 
System of inferior courts, inaugurated by Congress, has 
existed for about sixty years. Each State for pur- 
poses of national jurisptudeivce vs» cotssJC\V\är:^ ^^s» ^ dis- 
trict; some few large States, suOö. a&^^^NXoftSk^^^^^v- 
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sylvania, and Illinois, being divided into two districts. 
Each district has one district court presided over by 
one judge. National causes in general, both civil and 
criminal, are commenced in these district courts, and 
those involving only small amounts are ended there. 
Above these district courts are the national circuit 
courts, the districts or States having been grouped into 
drcuits as the counties are grouped with us. To each 
of these circuits is assigned one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Washington, who is the ex-officio 
judge of that circuit, and who therefore travels as do 
OUT Common Law judges. In each district he sits 
wiih the judge of that district, and they two together 
forai the circuit court. Appeals from the district court 
He to the circuit court in cases over a certain amount, 
and also in certain criminal cases. It follows therefore 
that appeals lie from one judge to the same judge when 
sitting with another, — an arrangement which would 
seem to be fraught with some inconvenience. Certain 
causes, both civil and criminal, are commenced in the 
circuit courts. From the circuit courts the appeal lies 
to the Supreme Court at Washington; but such appeal 
beyond the circuit courts is not allowed in cases which 
are of small magnitude or which do not involve prin- 
dples of importance. If there be a division of opinion 
in the circuit court the case goes to the Supreme 
Court; — from whence it might be inferred that all 
cases brought from the district court to the qircuit 
court would be sent on to the Supreme Court, unless 
the circuit judge having given his judgment in the in- 
ferior court, would probably adhere to it in the superior 
court No appeal lies to the Supte.m<& CcwsX. ^^^^- 
iqgton in cnminal cases. 
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All questions that concem more than one State, c 
that are litigated between Citizens of different Statei 
or which are international in their bearing, come b€ 
fore the national judges. All cases in which foreignei 
are concerned, or the rights of foreigners, are brough 
or may be brought into the national courts. So als 
are all causes affecting the Union itself, or which ar 
govemed by the laws of Congress and not by the law 
of any individual State. All questions of Admiralt 
law and maritime Jurisdiction, and cases affecting am 
bassadors or consuls, are there tried. Matters relatin. 
to the Post-ofhce, to the Customs, the coUection of na 
tional taxes, to patents, to the army and navy, and t 
the mint, are tried in the national courts. The theor 
is that the national tribunals shall expound and ad 
minister the national laws and treaties, protect nations 
Offices and national rights; and that foreigners ani 
Citizens of other States shall not be required to submi 
to the decisions of the State tribunals; — in fact, tha 
national tribunals shall take cognizance of all matter 
as to which the general government of the natio: 
is responsible. In most of such cases the nationa 
tribunals have exclusive Jurisdiction. In others i 
is optional with the plaintiff to select his tribuna 
It is then optional with the defendant, if brought int 
a State court, to remain there or to remove his caus 
into the national tribunal. The principle is, that eithe 
at the beginning, or ultimately, such questions shall 
may be decided by the national tribunals. If in an; 
suit properly cognizable in a State court the decisioi 
should tum on a clause in the Constitution, or on . 
law of the United States, 01 oiv >ii^ ^.c\- o^ z. wationa 
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offence, er on the validity of a national act, an appeal 
lies to the Supreme Court of the United States and to 
its officers. The object has been to give to the national 
tribunals of the nation füll cognizance of its own 
laws, treaties, and congressional acts. 

The judges of all the national tribunals, of what- 
ever grade or rank, hold their offices for life, and are 
removable only on impeachment. They are not even 
removable on an address of Congress; thus holding on 
a firmer tenure even than our own judges, who may, I 
believe, be moved on an address by Parliament. The 
judges in America are not entitled to any pension or 
retiring allowances; and as there is not, as regards the 
judges of the national courts, any proviso that they 
shall cease to sit after a certain age, they are, in fact, 
immoveable whatever may be their infirmities. Their 
Position in this respect is not good, seeing that their 
salaries will hardly admit of their making adequate 
Provision for the evening of life. The salary of the 
Chief Justice of the United States is only 1 300/. per 
annum. All judges of the national courts of whatever 
rank are appointed by the President, but their appoint- 
ments must be coniirmed by the Senate. This proviso, 
however, gives to the Senate practically but little power 
and is rarely used in Opposition to the will of the Pre- 
sident If the President name one candidate, who on 
political grounds is distasteful to a majority of the Se- 
nate, it is not probable that a second nomination made 
by him will be more satisfactory. This seems now to 
be understood, and the nomination of the cabinet mi- 
nisters and of the judges, as made by the President, 
are seldom set aside or interfered m\h b^ X^ä ^^\sa5«u, 
ualess on grounds of purely personal ob^^tNxcÄv» 
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The Position of the national judges as to their ap- 
pointments and mode of tenure is very difFerent from 
that of the State judges, to whom in a few lines I shall 
more specially allude. This should, I think, be specially 
noticed by Englishmen when criticising the doings 
of the American courts. I have observed Statements 
made to the eflfect that decisions given by American 
judges as to international or maritime afFairs a£fecting 
English interests could not be trusted, because the 
judges so giving them would have been elected by po- 
pulär vote, and would be dependent on the populär 
voice for reappointment. This is not so. Judges are 
appointed by populär vote in very many of the States. 
But all matters aflfecting shipping, and all questions 
touching foreigners are tried in the national courts be- 
fore judges who have been appointed for life. I 
should not myself have had any fear with reference to 
the ultimate decision in the afFair of Slidell and Mason 
had the "Trent" been carried into New York. I 
would, however, by no means say so much had the 
cause been one for trial before the tribunals of the 
State of New York. 

I have been told that we in England have occa- 
sionally fallen into the error of attributing to the 
Supreme Court at Washington a quasi political power 
which it does not possess. This court can give no 
opinion to any department of the Government, nor can 
it decide upon or influence any subject that has not 
come before it as a regularly litigated case in law, 
Though especially founded by the Constitution, it has 
no peculiar power under the Constitution, and Stands 
in no peculiar relation either to that or to Acts of 
Congress. It has no otihei powex \.o ^^oää. qjcl "^iöa. 
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constitutional legality of an act of Congress or an act 
of a State legislature or of a public officer than every 
courty State and national, high and low, possesses and 
is bound to exercise. It is simply the national court 
of last appeal. 

In the different States such tribunals have been 
estabUshed as each State by its Constitution and legis- 
lation has seen fit to adopt. The States are entirely 
free on this point The usual course is to have one 
Supreme Court, sometimes called by that name, some- 
times the Court of Appeals, and sometimes the Court 
ofErrors. Then they have such especial courts as 
their convenience may dictate. The State jurisprudence 
indudes all causes not expressly or by necessary im- 
plication secured to the national courts. The tribunals 
of the States have exclusive control over domestic 
relations, religion, education, the tenure and descent of 
land, the inheritance of property, police regulations, 
municipal economy, and all matters of internal trade. 
In this category of course come the relations of hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, master and servant, 
owner and slave, guardian and ward, tradesman and 
apprentice. So also do all police and criminal regu- 
lations not extemal in their character, — highways, 
railroads, canals, schools, Colleges, the relief of paupers, 
and those thousand other affairs of the world by which 
men are daily surrounded in their own homes and their 
own districts. As to such subjects Congress can make 
no law, and over them Congress and the national 
tribunals have no Jurisdiction. Congress cannot say 
that a man shall be hung for murder in New York; 
nor if a, man be condemned to be Viung m 'Äe^ Xo^ 
can the President pardon him. The \egis\a.\MX^ oi^^^K 
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York must say whether or no hanging shall be tl 
punishment adjudged to murder in that State; and t' 
Governor of the State of New York must pronoun 
the man's pardon, if it be that he is to be pardone 
But Congress must decide whether or no a man sh; 
be hung for murder committed on the high seas, or 
the national forts or arsenals; and in such a case it 
for the President to give or to refuse the pardon. 

The judges of the States are appointed as the co 
stitution or the laws of each State may direct in th 
matter. The appointment, I think, in all the o 
States was formerly vested in the Governor. In sor 
States such is still the case. In some, if I am n 
mistaken, the nomination is now made, directly, 1 
the legislature. But in most of the States the pow 
of appointing has been claimed by the people, and t 
judges are voted in by populär election, just as t 
President of the Union and the Governors of the d 
ferent States are voted in. There has for some ye^ 
been a growing tendency in this direction, and t 
people in most of the States have claimed the pow< 
— or rather the power has been given to the peoj 
by politicians who have wished to get into their han 
in this way the patronage of the courts. But now, 
the present moment, there is arising a strong feeli 
of the inexpediency of appointing judges in such 
manner. An antidemocratic bias is taking possessi 
of men's minds causing a reaction against that tenden 
to universal suffrage in everything which prevail 
before the war began. As to this matter of the mo 
of appointing judges, I have heard but one opini 
expressed; and I am mdixved \.o >i5Kv?c^ "CsNax. ^. Oc^x 
wül be made in one Slale al\&x axiOfOöKt , ^'s. ^öcä. 
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stitutions of the different States are revised. Such 
revisions take place generally at periods of about 
twenty-five years* duration. If, therefore, it be acknow- 
ledged that the System be bad, the error can be soon 
corrected« 

Nor is this mode of appointment the only evil that 
kas been adopted in the State judicatures. The judges 
in most of the States are not appointed for life, nor 
even during good behaviour. They enter their places 
fiar a certain term of years, varying from fifteen down, 
I beheve, to seven. I do not know whether any are 
appointed for a term of less than seven years. When 
they go out they have no pensions; and as a lawyer 
who has been on the bench for seven years can hardly 
recall his practice, and find himself at once in receipt 
of his old professional income, it may easily be 
imagined how great will be the judge's anxiety to 
rctain his position on the bench. This he can do only 
by the universal suffrages of the people, by political 
popularity, and a general Standing of that nature which 
enables a man to come forth as the favourite candidate 
of the lower Orders. This may or may not be well 
when the place sought for is one of political power, — 
when the duties required are political in all their 
bearings. But no one can think it well when the place 
sought for is a judge's seat on the bench; — when the 
duties required are solely judicial. Whatever hitherto 
may have been the conduct of the judges in the courts 
of the different States, whether or no impurity has yet 
crept in, and the sanctity of justice has yet been 
outraged, no one can doubt the tendency of such an 
arraDgement At present even a fevj Nm\s> \ö S5cä. 
Courts coDstituted in this mannex mW comvsic.^ ^^ 
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observer that the judges on the bench are rather in- 
ferior than superior to the lawyers who practise before 
them. The manner of address, the tone of voice, the 
lack of dignity in the judge, and the assumption by 
the lawyer before him of a higher authority than his, 
all teil this tale. And then the judges in these courts 
are not paid at a rate which will secure the Services 
of the best men. They vary in the different States, 
running from about 600/. to about 1000/. per annum. 
But a successful lawyer practising in the courts in 
which these judges sit, not unfrequently eams 3000/. 
a year. A professional income of 2000/. a year is not 
considered very high. When the different conditions 
of the bench are considered, when it is remembered 
that the judge may lose his place after a short term 
of years, and that during that short term of years he 
receives a payment much less than that earned by his 
successful professional brethren, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that first-rate judges should be found. The 
result is seen daily in society. You meet Judge This 
and Judge That, not knowing whether they are ex- 
judges or in-judges; but you soon leam that your 
friends do not hold any very high social position on 
account of their forensic dignity. 

It is, perhaps, but just to add that in Massachusetts, 
which I cannot but regard as in many respects the 
noblest of the States, the judges are appointed by the 
Govemor, and are appointed for life. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
The Financial Position. 

The Americans are proud of much that they have 
done in this war, and indeed much has been done 
which may justify pride; but of nothing are they so 
proud as of the noble dimensions and quick growth of 
their Government debt. That Mr. Secretary Chase, 
the American Chancellor of the Exchequer, participates 
in this feeling I will not venture to say; but if he do 
not, he is well nigh the only man in the States who 
does not do so. The amount of expenditure has been 
a subject of almost national pride, and the two million 
of dollars a day which has been roughly put down as 
the average cost of the war, has always been mentioned 
by northern men in a tone of triumph. This feeling is, 
I think, intelligible; and although we cannot allude to 
it without a certain amount of inward sarcasm, — a 
little gentle laughing in the sleeve, at the nature of 
this national joy, I am not prepared to say that it is 
altogether ridiculous. If the country be found able 
and willing to pay the bill, this triumph in the amount 
of the cost will hereafter be regarded as having been 
anything but ridiculous. In private life an individual 
will occasionally be known to lavish his whole fortune 
on the accomplishment of an object which he conceives 
to be necessary to his honour. If the object be in 
itself good and if the money be really paid, we do 
not laugh at such a man for the sacnfie^?» '^\\\dcL Vä 
oiakes. 
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For myself, I think that the object of the northe 
States in this war has been good. I think that th 
could not have avoided the war without dishonoi 
and that it was incumbent on them to make themsel\ 
the arbiters of the future position of the South, wheth 
that future position shall or shall not be one of sec< 
sion. This they could only do by fighting. Had th 
acceded to secession without a civil war, they wou 
have been regarded throughout Europe as havi 
shown themselves inferior to the South, and would i 
many years to come have lost that prestige which th< 
spirit and energy had undoubtedly won for them; ai 
in their own country such Submission on their p{ 
would have practically given to the South the pow 
of drawing the line of division between the two n< 
countries. That line, so drawn, would have giv 
Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri to i 
southem Republic. The great effect of the war to t 
North will be, that the northern men will draw the li 
of secession, if any such line be drawn. I still thi 
that such line will ultimately be drawn, and that t 
southem States will be allowed to secede. But if it 
so, Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri w 
not be found among these seceding States; and the li 
may not improbably be driven south of North Caroli 
and Tennessee. If this can be so, the object of t 
war will, I think, hereafter be admitted to have be 
good. Whatever may be the cost in money of joini 
the States which I have named to a free-soil northe 
people, instead of allowing them to be buried in th 
dismal swamp, which a confederacy of southern sla 
States will produce, that co^X. ean \v^x^Vj \i^ too muc 
At the present momenl Xk^x^ e.^\'5»\s» m ^\is^^aa.e 
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Streng sympathy with the South, produced partly by 
the unreasonable vituperation with which the North 
treated our Government at the beginning of the war, 
and by the capture of Mason and Slidell; partly also 
by that feeling of good-will which a looker-on at a 
combat always has for the weaker side. But although 
this sympathy does undoubtedly exist, I do not imagine 
that many Englishmen are of opinion that a confederacy 
of Southern slave States will ever offer to the general 
civilization of the world very many attractions. It 
cannot be thought that the South will equal the North 
in riches, in energy, in education, or general well-being. 
Such has not been our experience of any slave country; 
such has not been our experience of any tropical 
country; and such especially has not been our ex- 
perience of the Southern States of the North American 
Union. I am no abolitionist; but to me it seems im- 
possible that any Englishman should really advocate 
the cause of slavery against the cause of free soil. 
There are the slaves, and I know that they cannot be 
abolished, — neither they nor their chains; but, for 
myself, I will not willingly join my lot with their s. I 
do not wish to have dealings with the African negro 
either as a free man or as a slave, if I can avoid them, 
believing that his employment by me in either capacity 
would lead to my own degradation.* Such, I think, 

* In saying this I fear that I shall be misunderstood, let me use what 
foot*note or other mode of protestation I may to guard myself. In thus 
spealdng of the Afirican negro, I do not venture to despise the work of 
God's hands. That He has made the negro, for His own good purposes , as 
Re has the Esquimaux , I am aware. And I am aware that it is my duty, 
as it is die duty of us all, to see that no injury be done to him , and , if pos- 
sible, to assist him in his condition. When 1 declare that I desire no deal- 
ings with the negro, I speak of him in the position in which I now find 
)üm, dtber as a free servamt or a slave. In either pos\\^OTi \vt vcsc^t^^s» ^^ 
dvUixation and the progress of the white man. 
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are the feelings of Englishmen generally on this 
And if such be the case, will it not be ackno' 
that the northem men have done well to figl 
line which shall add five or six States to tha 
which will in truth be an union of free men 
than to that Confederacy which, even if sU' 
must owe its success to slavery? 

In considering this matter it must be reme 
that the five or six States of which we are s 
are at present slave States, but that, with the 
tion of Virginia, — of part only of Virginia, — t 
not wedded to slavery. But even in Virginia 
as has been the gain which has accrued to 
happy State from thebreeding of slaves for the s 
market, — even in Virginia, — slavery would s« 
out if she were divided from the South, and 
to the North. In those other States, in Mary] 
Kentucky, and in Missouri there is no desire 
petuate the institution. They have been slave 
and as such have resented the rabid abolition ol 
northern orators. Had it not been for those 
and their oratory, the soil of Kentucky woi 
have been free. Those five or six States are nc 
States; but a line of secession drawn south < 
will be the line which cuts off slavery from the 
If those States belong to the North when secessi 
be accomplished, they will belong to it as free 
but if they belong to the South, they will be 
the South as slave States. If they belong to th 
they will become rieh as the North is, and wi 
in the education of the North. If they belong 
South they will become poor as the South is, i 
sbare in the ignorance oi \\\e ^ovsJCö.. \i ^^ 
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Üiät secession will be accomplished, — and I for one 
am of that opinion, — has it not been well that a war 
should be waged with such an object as this? If those 
five or six States can be gained, stretching east and 
west from the Atlantic to the centre of the continent, 
hundreds of miles beyond the Mississippi, and north 
and south over four degrees of latitude, — if that ex- 
tent of continent can be added to the free soil of the 
northem territory, will not the contest that has done 
this have been worth any money that can have been 
spent on it? 

So much as to the object to be gained by the money 
spent on the war! And I think that in estimating the 
nature of the financial position which the war has pro- 
duced, it was necessary that we should consider the 
value of the object which has been in dispute. The 
object I maintain has been good. Then comes the 
question whether or no the bill will be fairly paid; — 
whether they who have spent the money will set about 
that disagreeable task of settling the account with a 
true purpose and an honest energy. And this question 
splits itself into two parts. Will the Americans 
honestly wish to pay the bill; and if they do so wish, 
will they have the power to pay it? Again that last 
question must be once more divided. Will they have 
the power to pay, as regards the actual possession of 
the means, and if possessing them, will they have the 
power of access to those means? 

The nation has obtained for itself an evil name for 
repudiation. We all know that Pennsylvania behaved 
badly about her money afFairs, although she did al 
last pay her debts. We all know tha\. Mi^Ä^'SVY^^ V-^^ 
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behaved very badly about her money afFairs, and has 
never paid her debts, nor does she intend to pay them. 
And, which is worse than this, for it applies to the 
nation generally and not to individual States, we all 
know that it was made a matter of boast in the States 
that in the event of a war with England the enormous 
amount of property held by Englishmen in the States 
should be confiscated. That boast was especially made 
in the mercantile city of New York; and when the 
matter was discussed it seemed as though no American 
realized the iniquity of such a threat. It was not ap- 
parently understood that such a confiscation on account 
of a war would be an act of national robbery justified 
simply by the fact that the power of committing it 
would be in the hands of the robbers. Confiscation of 
so large an amount of wealth would be a smart thing, 
and men did not seem to perceive that any disgrace 
would attach to it in the eyes of the world at large. 
I am very anxious not to speak harsh words of the 
Americans; but when questions arise as to pecuniary 
arrangements I find myself forced to acknowledge that 
great precaution is at any rate necessary. 

But, nevertheless, I am not sure that we shall be 
fair if we kllow ourselves to argue as to the national 
purpose in this matter from such individual instances 
of dishonesty as those which I have mentioned. I de 
not think it is to be presumed that the United States 
as a nation will repudiate its debts because two sepa- 
rate States may have been guilty of repudiation. Nor 
am I disposed to judge of the honesty of the people 
generally from the dishonest threatenings of New York, 
made at a moment in which. a 'wä.t mth England was 
considered imminent. 1 4o "b^Wiev^ xliaax SJcä Tsasokssc^ ^s^ 
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a nation, will be as ready to pay for the war as it has 
been ready to carry on the war. That "Ignorant im- 
patience of taxation/' to which it is supposed that we 
Britons are very subject, has not been a complaint rife 
among the Americans generally. We, in England, are 
inclined to believe that hitherto they have known no- 
thing of the merits and demerits of taxation, and have 
fek none of its annoyances, because their entire na- 
tional expenditure has been defrayed by light Custom 
duties; but the levies made in the separate States for 
State purposes, or chiefly for municipal purposes, have 
been very heavy. They are, however, coUected easily, 
and, as far as I am aware, without any display of 
ignorant impatience. Indeed, an American is rarely 
impatient of any ordained law. Whether he be told 
to do this, or to pay for that, or abstain from the other, 
he does do and pay and abstain without grumbling, 
provided that he has had a band in voting for those 
who made the law and for those who carry out the 
law. The people generally have, I think, recognized 
the fact that they will have to put their necks beneath 
the yoke, as the peoples of other nations have put 
theirs, and support the weight of a great national debt. 
When the time comes for the struggle, — for the first 
uphill heaving against the terrible load which they 
will henceforth have to drag with them in their career, 
I think it will be found that they are not ill-inclined 
to put their Shoulders to the work. 

Then as to their power of paying the bill! We 
are told that the wealth of a nation consists in its 

labour, and that that nation is the most wealthy which 
can turn out of band the greatest amouiÄ. oi ^otk. 11 

Ä4/5 be so the American States musX. foita. ^ n^t^ 
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wealthy nation, and as such be able to support a vei 
heavy bürden. No one, I presume, doubts that thi 
nation which works the most, or works rather to th 
best efFect, is the riebest. On this account England i 
richer than other countries, and is able to bear almo! 
without the sign of an efFort, a bürden which woul« 
crush any other land. But of this wealth the State 
own almost as much as Great Britain owns. The pc 
pulation of the northern States is industrious, ambi 
tious of wealth, and capable of work as is our pc 
pulation. It possesses, or is possessed by, that restles 
longing for labour which creates wealth almost uncor 
sciously. Whether this man be rieh or be a bankrup 
whether the bankers of that city fail or make thei 
millions, the creative energies of the American peopl 
will not become duU. Idleness is impossible to then 
and therefore poverty is impossible. Industry and ir 
tellect together will always produce wealth; and neithc 
industry or intellect is ever wanting to an Americai 
They are the two gifts with which the fairy has endowe 
him. When she shall have added honesty as a thirc 
the tax-gatherer can desire no better country in whic 
to exercise his calling. 

I cannot myself think that all the millions that ai 
being spent would weigh upon the country with muc 
oppression, if the weight were once properly place 
upon the muscles that will have to bear it. The di 
ficulty will be in the placing of the weight. It has, 
know, been argued that the circumstances under whic 
our national debt has extended itself to its preser 
magnificent dimensions cannot be quoted as parallel t 
those of the present Ameiicai^. de\A., b^ca.\ise we, whil 
we were creating the debt, ^ei^ V^^\\\% ovarsÄN^'s. -^^ 
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heavily, whereas the Americans have gone a-head with 
the creation of their debt, before they have levied a 
Shilling on themselves towards the payment of those 
expenses for which the debt has been encountered. 
Bnt this argumenta even if it were true in its gist, goes 
no way towards proving that the Americans will be 
unable to pay. The population of the present free-soil 
States is above eighteen millions; that of the States 
which probably belong to the Union if secession be 
accomplished is about twenty-two millions. At a time 
when our debt had amounted to six hundred millions 
sterlüig, we had no population such as that to bear the 
bürden. It may be said that we had more amassed 
wealth than they have. But I take it that the amassed 
wealth of any country can go but a very little way in 
defraying the wants or in paying the debts of a 
people. We again come back to the old maxim, that 
the labour of a country is its wealth; and that a 
country will be rieh or poor in accordance with the 
intellectual industry of its people. 

But the argument drawn from that comparison be- 
tween our own conduct when we were creating our 
debt, and the conduct of the Americans while they 
have been creating their debt, — during the twelve 
months from April i, 1861, to March 31, 1862, let us 
say, — is hardly a fair argument. We, at any rate, 
knew how to tax ourselves, — if only the taxes might 
be forthcoming. We were akeady well used to the 
Work; and a minister with a willing House of Com- 
iQons, had all his material ready to his band. It has 
not been so in the United States. The difl&culty has 
not heen with tbe people who should pay \!cä Xä-tä^s.^ 
Ätf nn'tA tbe minister and the Congress ^\v\cItL öift. ^<^\. 
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know how to levy them. Certainly not as yet have 
those who are now criticising the doings on the other 
side of the water, a right to say that the American 
people are unwilling to make personal sacrifices for 
the carrying out of this war. No sign has as yet been 
shown of an unwillingness on the part of the people 
to be taxed. But wherever a sign could be given, it 
has been given on the other side. The separate States 
have taxed themselves very heavily for the support of 
the families of the absent soldiers. The extra allow- 
ances made to maimed men, amounting generally to 
twenty-four Shillings a month, have been paid by the 
States themselves, and have been paid almost with too 
much alacrity. 

I am of opinion that the Americans will show no 
unwillingness to pay the amount of taxation which 
must be exacted from them; and I also think that as 
regards their actual means they .will have the power 
to pay it. But as regards their power of obtaining' 
access to those means, I must confess that I see many 
difficulties in their way. In the first place they have:^ 
no financier, — no man who by natural aptitude and^ 
by long continued contact with great questions o: 
finance, has enabled himself to handle the money af- 
fairs of a nation with a master's band. In saying thi 
I do not intend to impute any blame to Mr. Chase. 
the present Secretary at the Treasury. Of his abilii 
to do the work properly, had he received the prope 
training, I am not able to judge. It is not that Mr. 
Chase is incapable. He may be capable or incapable 
But it is that he has not had the education of a na 
tional financier, and llaal \ie ^i^ä t^ö qvä ^ \ä& 
to help him who has had \ha\. adNa\&a.%^. 
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And here we are again brought to that general 
absence of State craft which has been the result of the 
American System of government. I am not aware that 
OUT Chancellors of the Exchequer have in late years 
always been great masters of finance; but they have at 
any rate been among money men and money matters, 
and have had financiers at their elbows if they have 
not deserved the name themselves. The very fact that 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer sits in the House of 
Commons and is forced in that House to answer all 
questions on the subject of finance, renders it impos- 
sible that he should be ignorant of the rudiments of 
the science. If you put a white cap on a man's head 
and place him in a kitchen, he will soon leam to be a 
Cook. But he will never be made a cook by Standing 
in the dining-room and seeing the dishes as they are 
brought up. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is our 
Cook; and the House of Commons, not the Treasury 
Chambers, is his kitchen. Let the Secretary of the 
United States Treasury sit in the House of Represen- 
^tives. He would leam more there by contest with 
Opposing members than he can do by any amount of 
study in his own Chamber. 

But the House of Representatives itself has not as 
yet learned its own lesson with reference to taxation. 
\Vhen I say that the United States are in want of a 
tinancier, I do not mean that the deficiency rests en- 
tirely with Mr. Chase. This necessity for taxation, 
and for taxation at so tremendous a rate, has come 
suddenly, and has found the representatives of the 
people unprepared for such work. To us, as I con- 
ceive^ the science of taxation, in wlaicYi 'we cä.\\ä\x^ 
oagbt to be great, has come gradwaWy. ^N^ V'»^^ 
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learaed by slow lessons what taxes will be productive, 
under what circumstances they will be most productive, 
and at what point they will be made unproductive 
by their own weight. We have leamed what taxes 
may be levied so as to afford funds themselves, with- 
out injuring the proceeds of other taxes, and we know 
what taxes should be eschewed as being specially op- 
pressive to the general industry and injurious to the 
well-being of the nation. This has come of much 
practice, and even we, with all our experience, have 
got something to learn. But the public men in the 
States who are now devoting themselves to this 
matter of taxing the people have, as yet, no such ex- 
perience. That they have inclination enough for the 
work is, I think, sufficiently demonstrated by the na- 
tional tax bin, the wording of which is now before me, 
and which will have been passed into law before this 
volume can be published. It contains a list of every 
taxable article on the earth or under the earth. A 
more sweeping catalogue of taxation was probably 
never put forth. The Americans, it has been said by 
some of US, have shown no disposition to tax them- 
selves for this war; but before the war has as yet 
been well twelve months in Operation, a bill has come 
out with a list of taxation so oppressive, that it must, 
as regards many of its items, act against itself and cut 
its own throat. It will produce terrible fraud in its 
evasion, and create an army of excise officers who will 
be as locusts over the face of the country. Taxes are 
to be laid on articles which I should have said that 
universal consent had declared to be unfit for taxation. 
Salt, soap, candles, oi\, aiid o\h^x\i\Ämtv^^vsA^^5Ä, 
pins, paper, ink, and \eat\\ex, ai^ Vo >ö^ \ä.^^^, W. ^^äs» 
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at first proposed that wheat-fiour should be taxed, but 

that item has, I believe, been Struck out of the bill in 

its passage through the House. All articles manufac« 

tured of cotton, wool, silk, worsted, flax, hemp, jute, 

india-rubber, gutta percha, wood (?), glass, pottery 

wares, leather, paper, iron, steel, lead, tin, copper, zinc, 

brass, gold and silver, hörn, ivory, bone, bristles, 

wholly or in part, or of other materials, are to be 

taxed; — provided always that books, magazines, 

Pamphlets, newspapers, and reviews shall not be re- 

garded as manufactures. It will be said that the 

amount of taxation to be levied on the immense number 

of manufactured articles which must be included in 

this list will be light, — the tax itself being only 3 

per Cent ad valorem. But with reference to every 

artide, there will be the necessity of collecting this 3 

per cent. ! As regards each article that is manufactured, 

some government official must interfere to appraise its 

value and to levy the tax. Who shall declare the 

value of a barrel of wooden nutmegs; or how shall the 

Exciseofficer get his tax from every cobbler's stall in 

the country? And then tradesmen are to pay licences 

for their trades, — a confectioner 2 /., a tallow-chandler 

2 /., a horsedealer 2 /. Every man whose business it is 

to seil horses shall be a horsedealer. True. But who 

shall say whether or no it be a man's business to seil 

horses? An apothecary 2/., a photographer 2/., a 

pedlar 4/., 3/., 2/., or i /., according to his mode of 

travelling. But if the gross receipts of any of the con- 

fectioners, tallow-chandlers, horsedealers, apothecaries, 

photographers, pedlars, or the like do not exceed 200/. 

a year^ then such tradesmen shall nol b^ i^o^vt^d \ö 

ßäy for any licence at all. Surely suc\i a ^xciN\^Q> ^"»Jk^ 
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only have been inserted with the express view of cre- 
ating fraud and ill blood! But the greatest audacity has, 
I think, been shown in the levying of personal taxes, 
— such taxes as have been held to be peculiarly dis- 
agreeable among us, and have specially brought down 
upon US the contempt of lightly-taxed people, who^ 
like the Americans, have known nothing of domestic 
interference. Carriages are to be taxed, — as they are 
with US. Pianos also are to be taxed, and plate. It 
is not signified by this clause that such articles shall 
pay a tax, once for all, while in the maker's hands, 
which tax would no doubt fall on the future owner of 
such piano or plate; in such case the owner would 
pay, but would pay without any personal contact with 
the tax-gatherer. But every owner of a piano or of 
plate is to pay annually according to the value of the 
articles he owns. But perhaps the most audacious of 
all the proposed taxes is that on watches. Every owner 
of a watch is to pay 4J. a year for a gold watch and 
2s, a. year for a silver watch ! The American tax- 
gatherers will not like to be cheated. They will be 
very keen in searching for watches. But who can say 
whether they or the carriers of watches will have the 
best of it in such a hunt. The tax-gatherers will be 
as hounds ever at work on a cold scent. They will 
now be hot and angry, and then duU and disheartened. 
But the carriers of watches who do not choose to pay 
will generally, one may predict, be able to make their 
points good. 

With such a tax bill, — ^which I believe came into 
action on the ist of May, 1862, — the Americans are 
not fairly open to the cTcvai^e ol \>rä^^ \iS5N?\5kJLYci^ to tax 
t/zemselves. They Tiave avolö^^öi t^öxä q.1 ^^ \5?r&2&flis|^ 
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annoyances of taxation, as also they have not avoided, 
or attempted to lighten for themselves, the dead weight 
of the bürden. The dead weight they are right to en- 
dure without flinching; but their mode of laying it on 
their own backs justifies me, I think, in saying that 
they do not yet know how to obtain access to their 
own means. But this bill applies simply to matters of 
excise. As I have said before, Congress, which has 
hitherto supported the govemment by custom duties, 
has also the power of levying excise duties, and now, 
in its first Session since the commencement of the war, 
has begun to use that power without much hesitation 
or bashfulness. As regards their taxes levied at the 
Custom House, the government of the United States 
has always been inclined to high duties, with the view 
of protecting the internal trade and manufactures of 
the country. The amount required for national ex- 
penses was easily obtained, and these duties were not 
regulated, as I think, so much with a view to the 
amount which might be coUected, as to that of the 
effect which the tax might have in fostering native in- 
dustry. That, if I understand it, was the meaning of 
Mr. MorrilFs bill, which was passed immediately on 
the secession of the southern members of Congress, and 
which instantly enhanced the price of all foreign manu- 
fectured goods in the States. But now the desire for 
protection, simply as protection, has been swallowed 
up in the acknowledged necessity for revenue; and the 
only object to be recognized in the arrangement of the 
custom duties is the collection of the greatest number 
of doUars. This is fair enough. If the country can at 
such a crisis raise a better revenue "to^ d^ivccivcs.^ ^ 
Ä&Z&7^ a pound on coffee than it caiv \i^ OiixsKvsx'^ 
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sixpence, the Shilling may be wisely claimed, e\ 
though many may thus be prohibited from the use 
coffee. But then comes the great question, What di 
will really give the greatest product? At what r 
shall we tax coffee so as to get at the people's mon€ 
If it be so taxed that people won't use it, the tax c 
its own throat. There is some point at which the t 
will be most productive; and also there is a point 
to which the tax will not operate to the serious inji 
of the trade. Without the knowledge which should 
dicate these points, a Chancellor of the Exchequ 
with his myrmidons, would be groping in the da 
As far as we can yet see, there is not much of si 
knowledge either in the Treasury Chambers or 1 
House of Representatives at Washington. 

But the greatest difficulty which the States v 
feel in obtaining access to their own means of taxati' 
is that which is created by the Constitution itself, a 
to which I alluded when speaking of the taxing pow 
which the Constitution had given to Congress, and th( 
which it had denied to Congress. As to custom dut 
and excise duties, Congress can do what it pleases, 
can the House of Commons. But Congress cannot k 
direct taxation according to its own judgment. 
those matters of customs and excise, Congress and 1 
Secretary of the Treasury will probably make ma 
blunders; but having the power they will blunc 
through, and the money will be coUected. But dir 
taxation, in an available shape, is beyond the po\ 
of Congress under the existing rule of the constituti 
No income-tax, for instance, can be laid on the gene 
iDcomes of the United Slale^, \)£v^x. ^^ \i^ xyw^ei 
throt^hout the States. An meom^A^^ cÄxv\i^V? 
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but it must be levied in proportion to the representa- 
tion. It is as though our Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in coUecting an income-tax, were obliged to demand 
the same amount of contribution from the town of 
ehester as from the town of Liverpool, because both 
ehester and Liverpool return two Members to Parlia- 
ment In fitting his tax to the capacity of Chester, 
he would be forced to allow Liverpool to escape un- 
scathed. No skill in money matters on the part of the 
Treasury Secretary, and no aptness for finance on the 
part of the Committee on Ways and Means, can avail 
here. The Constitution must apparently be altered be- 
fore any serviceable resort can be had to direct taxa- 
tioa And yet, at such an emergency as that now 
existing, direct taxation would probably give more 
ready assistance than can be afforded either by the 
Customs or the Excise. 

It has been stated to me that this difficulty in the 

way of direct taxation can be overcome without any 

change in the Constitution. Congress could only levy 

from Rhode Island the same amount of income-tax that 

it might levy from Iowa; but it will be competent to 

Öle legislature of Rhode Island itself to levy what in- 

come-tax it may please on itself, and to devote the 

proceeds to national or federal purposes. Rhode Island 

^ay do so; and so may Massachusetts, New York, 

Connecticut, and the other rieh Atlantic States. They 

tnay tax themselves according to their riches, while 

Jowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and such-like States are 

taxing themselves according to their poverty. I can- 

not myself think that it would be well to trust to the 

generosity ofthe separate States for l\ve f^tvaxvcÄ.^ xä^^^^ 

Iir the national Government We sI[io\x\Öl t^öX, xq'Ävw^^ 
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trust to Yorkshire or Sussex to give us their contribu- 
tions to the national income, especially if Yorkshire 
and Sussex had small Houses of Commons of their 
own, in which that question of giving might be debated. 
It may be very well for Rhode Island or New York to 
be patriotic! But what shall be done with any State 
that declines to evince such patriotism? The legis- 
latures of the different States may be invited to impose 
a tax of 5 per cent. on all incomes in each State; but 
what will be done if Pennsylvania, for instance, should 
decline, or Illinois should hesitate? What if the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts should offer 6 per cent, or that 
of New Jersey decide that 4 per cent. was sufficient? 
For a while the arrangement might possibly be made 
to answer the desired purpose. During the first ebul- 
lition of high feeling, the different States concerned 
might possibly vote the amount of taxes required for 
federal purposes. I fear it would not be so, but we 
may allow that the chance is on the card. But it is 
not conceivable that such an arrangement should be 
continued when, after a year or two, men came to tallc 
over the war with calmer feelings and a more criticaX 
judgment. The State legislatures would become in — 
quisitive, opinionative, and probably factious. The>^ 
would be unwilling to act in so great a matter undeacr 
the dictation of the federal Congress; and by 
one, and then another, would decline to give its aii 
to the central government. However broadly the aa 
knowledgment may have been made, that the levyini 
of direct taxes was necessary for the nation, each 
would be tempted to argue that a wrong mode and 
wrong rate of levying Yiad \>^eti 2L^o^\fe^> ^ssd word 
would be forthcoming insleaöi oimom^, ^^x^'srkx- 
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such a mode of taxation would be a bad security for 
govemment StocL 

All matters of taxation, moreover, should be free 
from any taint of generosity. A man who should at- 
tempt to lessen the burdens of his country by gifts of 
money to its Exchequer would be laying his country 
under an Obligation, for which his country would not 
thank him. The gifts here would be from States, and 
not from individuals; but the principle would be the 
same. I cannot imagine that the United States' 
Govemment would be willing to owe its revenue to the 
good will of different States, or its want of revenue to 
their caprice. If under such an arrangement the 
Western States were to decline to vote the quota of 
income-tax or property-tax to which the eastern States 
liad agreed, — and in all probability they would de- 
dine, — they would in fact be seceding. They would 
thus secede from the burdens of their gener al country; 
but in such event no one could accuse such States of 
QDconstitutional secession. 

It is not easy to ascertain with precision what is 
the present amount of debt due by the United States; 
Hör probably has any tolerably accurate guess been yet 
given of the amount to which it may be extended 
during the present war. A Statement made in the 
Kouse of Representatives, by Mr. Spaulding, a mem- 
ter of the Committee of Ways and Means, on the 29th 
of January last, may perhaps be taken as giving as 
trustworthy information as any that can be obtained. 
r have changed Mr. Spaulding's figures from doUars 
into pounds, that they may be more readily understood 
bj Enghsh readers. 
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^18,173,566 

5» 379» 357 
10,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 



7,800,000 



There was Due up to Jitly i, 1861 

Added in July and August 
Borrowed in August 
Borrowed in October . . 
Borrowed in November 
Amount of Treasury Demand 
Notes issued 

'^61,352,923 

This was the amount of the debt due up to January 
I5th, 1862. Mr. Spaulding then calculates that the 
sum required to carry on the Government up to July 
ist, 1862, will be 68,647,077/. And that a further 
sum of 110,000,000/. will be wanted on or before the 
ist of July 1863. Thus the debt at that latter date 
would stand as foUows: — 



Amount of Debt up to January, 1862 
Added by July ist, 1862 . . . . 
Again added by July ist, 1863 



^61,352,923 

68,647,077 

110,000,000 

3^240,000,000 



The first of these items may no doubt be taken as 
accurate. The second has probably been founded on 
facts which leave little doubt as to its substantial tnith. 
The third, which professes to give the proposed ex- 
pense of the war for the forthcoming year, viz. from 
ist July, 1862, to 30th June, 1863, must necessarily 
have been obtained by a very loose estimate. No one 
can say what may be the condition of the country 
during the next year, — whether the war may then 
be raging throughout the southern States, or whether 
the war may not have ceased altogether. The North 
knows little or nothing of the capacity of the South. 

How little it knows may be ^MTmvs»^^ Itcsva. ^3cä Cact. 

that tbe whole southern aimy o^ N^^wää. ^^nx^-^öä^ 
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from their position at Manassas before the northem 
generals knew that they were moving; and that when 
they were gone no word whatever was left of their 
numbers. I do not believe that the northern Govern- 
ment is even yet able to make any probable conjecture 
as to the number of troops which the southern con- 
federacy is maintaining, and if this be so, they can 
certainly make no trustworthy estimates as to their 
own expenses for the ensuing year. 

Two hundred and forty millions is, however, the 

sum named by a gentleman presumed to be conversant 

with the matter, as the amount of debt which may be 

expected by Midsummer, 1863; and if the war be 

continued tili then, it will probably be found that he 

has not exceeded the mark. It is right, however, to 

State that Mr. Chase in his estimate does not rate the 

figures so high. He has given it as his opinion that 

the debt will be about one hundred and four millions 

k July, 1862, and one hundred and eighty millions 

in july, 1863. As to the first amount, with reference 

to which a tolerably accurate calculation may probably 

be made, I am inclined to prefer the estimate as given 

by the member of the committee; and as to the other, 

^hich hardly, as I think, admits of any calculation, 

his calculation is at any rate as good as that made in 

the Treasury. 

But it is the immediate want of funds, and not the 
t>rospective debt of the country, which is now doing 
the damage. In this opinion Mr. Chase will probably 
^igree with me; but readers on this side of the water ^ 
^ill receive what I say with a smile. Such a State of -^ 
siffairs is certainly one that has not Mncotoiaöi^^ \^^^\n. 
reacbed by ünancieis; it has also oftenbetiv e^^^TVfcTÄÄ.0^ . 
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by gentlemen in the management of their private 
afFairs. It has been common in Ireland, and in Lon- 
don has created the wealth of the pawnbrokers. In 
the States at the present time the govemment is very 
much in this condition. The prospective wealth of the 
country is almost unbounded, but there is great diffi- 
culty in persuading any pawnbroker to advance money 
on the pledge. In February last Mr. Chase was driven 
to obtain the sanction of the legislature for paying the 
national creditors by bills drawn at twelve months' 
date, and bearing 6 per cent. interest It is the old 
Story of the tailor who calls with his little account, 
and draws on his insolvent debtor at ninety days. If 
the insolvent debtor be not utterly gone as regards 
solvency he will take up the bill when due, evcn 
though he may not be able to pay a simple debt. But 
then, if he be utterly insolvent, he can do neither the 
one nor the other! The Secretary of the Treasury, 
when he asked for permission to accept these bills, — 
or to issue these certificates, as he calls them, — ac- 
knowledged to pressing debts of over five millions 
Sterling which he could not pay; and to further debts 
of eight millions which he could not pay, but which 
he termed floating; — debts, if I understand him^ 
which were not as yet quite pressing. Now I imagine 
that to be a lamentable condition for any Chancellor 
of an Exchequer, — especially as a confession is at 
the same time made that no advantageous borrowing' 
is to be done under the existing circumstances. When- 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer confesses that he can- 
not borrow on advantageous terms, the terms within, 
his reach must be very bad m^ÖÄ^^. Ttos» ^^^RÄiian is- 
indcGd SL sad one , and a\. a.n^ x^^ä 'yäNj&ks. \sä V 
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stating that the immediate want of funds is severely 
feit 

But the very arguments which have been used to 

prove that the country will be ultimately crashed by 

the debt, are those which I should use to prove that 

it will not be crushed. A comparison has more than 

once been made. between the manner in which our 

debt was made, and that in which the debt of the 

United States is now being created; and the great 

point raised in our favour is, that while we were bor- 

rowing money we were also taxing ourselves, and that 

we raised as much by taxes as we did by loans. But 

it is too early in the day to deny to the Americans 

the credit which we thus take to ourselves. We were 

a tax-paying nation when we commenced those wars 

which made our great loans necessary, and only went 

oa in that practice which was habitual to us. I do 

not think that the Americans could have taxed them- 

selves with greater alacrity than they have shown. 

Let US wait, at any rate, tili they shall have had time 

for the Operation, before we blame them for not making 

it It is then argued that we in England did not 

borrow nearly so fast as they have borrowed in the 

States. That is true. But it must be remembered 

that the dimensions and proportions of wars now are 

infinitely greater than they were when we began to 

borrow. Does any one imagine that we would not 

have borrowed faster, if by faster borrowing we could 

have closed the war more speedily? Things go faster 

now than they did then. Borrowing for the sake of a 

war may be a bad thing to do, — as also it may be 

a good thing; but if it be done at a\\, it ^\\fiw^^\i^ 
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SO done as to bring the war to the end with wha 
greatest despatch may be possible. 

The only fair comparison, as it seems to me, whic 
can be drawn between the two countries with referenc 
to their debts, and the condition of each under its deb 
should be made to depend on the amount of the del 
and probable ability of the country tQ bear that burdei 
The amount of the debt must be calculated by th 
interest payable on it, rather than by the figures n 
presenting the actual sum due. If we debit the Unite 
States Government with seven per cent. on all th 
money borrowed by them, and presume that amoui 
to have reached in July, 1863, the sum named b 
Mr. Spaulding, they will then have loaded themselv€ 
with an annual charge of 16,800,000/. Sterling, 
will have been an immense achievement to have a< 
complished in so short a time, but it will by no mear 
equal the annual sum with which we are chargec 
And, moreover, the comparison will have been mad 
in a manner that is hardly fair to the Americans. "W 
pay our creditors three per cent. now that we ha'v 
arranged our affairs, and have settled down into th 
respectable position of an old gentleman whose estate 
though deeply mortgaged, are not overmortgaged. Bi 
we did not get our money at three per cent. while 01 
wars were on band, and there yet existed some doul 
as to the manner in which they might be terminated 

This attempt, however, at guessing what may b 

the probable amount of the debt at the close of th 

war is absolutely futile, No one can as yet conjectui 

when the war may be over, or what coUateral expense 

way attend its close. ll m^c^ \>^ ^^ ^"^'sä ^k^t th 
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/ 

govemment in fixing some boundary between the 

future United States and the future southera Con- 

federacy, will be called on to advance a very large sum 

of money as compensation for slaves who shall have 

been Kberated in the border States, or have been swept 

down south into the cotton regions with the retreating 

hordes of the southern army. The total of the bill 

cannot be reckoned up while the work is still un- 

finished. But, after all, that question as to the amount 

of the bill is not to us the question of the greatest 

interest Whether the debt shall amount to two, or 

three, or even to four hundred millions Sterling, — 

whether it remain fixed at its present modest dimensions, 

or swell itself out to the magnificent proportions of 

OUT British debt, — will the resources of the country 

enable it to bear such a bürden? Will it be found 

that the Americans share with us that elastic power 

of endurance which has enabled us to bear a weight 

that \^ould have ruined any other people of the same 

number? Have they the thews and muscles, the 

energy and endurance, the power of carrying which we 

possess? They have got our blood in their veins, and 

have these qualities gone with the blood? It is of 

littie avail either to us or to the truth that we can 

Show some difference between our position and their 

Position which may seem to be in our favour. They, 

doubtless, could show other points of difference on the 

other side. With us, in the early years of this Century, 

it was a contest for life and death, in which we could 

not stop to count the cost, — in which we believed that 

we were fighting for all that we cared to call our own, 

and in which we were resolved that "we 'wovXÄ. \iQ^.\i^ 

/festen, as long as we had a man to figYvt sltvÖl 2l ^vsä^» 
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to spend. Fighting in this mind we won. Had \ 
fought in any other mind, I think I may say that t 
should not have won. To the Americans of tl 
northern States this also is a contest for life ar 
death. I will not here stay to argue whether this nee 
have been so. I think they are right; but this 
least must be accorded to them — that having goi 
into this matter of civil war, it behoves them to finii 
it with credit to themselves. There are many Englis! 
men who think that we were wrong to undeftake tl 
French war; but there is, I take it, no Englishm^ 
who thinks that we ought to have allowed ourselv 
to be beaten when we had undertaken it. To tl 
Americans it is now a contest of life and death. Th( 
also cannot stop to count the cost. They also will { 
on as long as they have a dollar to spend or a man 
fight. 

It appears that we were paying fourteen millions 
year interest on our national debt in the year'iyg 
I take this Statement from an article in "The Times 
in which the question of the finances of the Unite 
States is handled. But our population in 1796 w 
only sixteen millions. I estimate the population of tl 
northern section of the United States, as the Stat 
will be after the war, at twenty-two millions. In tl 
article alluded to these northern Americans are nc 
stated to be twenty millions. If then we, in 17g 
could pay fourteen millions a year with a populati< 
of sixteen millions, the United States, with a popul 
tion of twenty, or twenty-two millions, will be able 
pay the sixteen or seventeen millions Sterling of i 
terest which will become dvie ixom >(kÄ\sv,— \f the 
c/rcunjstances of paymeivl ax^ a^ %oo^ ^^ ^^'^^ ^' 
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They can do that and more than that if they have the 
same means per man as we had. And as the means 
per man resolves itself at last into the labour per man, 
it may be said that they can pay what we could pay, 
if they can and will work as hard as we could and did 
worL That which did not crush us will not crush 
them, -if their fiiture energy be equal to our past 
eneigy. 

And on this question of energy I think that there 
is DO need for doubt. Taking man for man and million 
for million, the Americans are equal to the English in- 
tellect and industry. They create wealth at any rate 
as fast as we have done. They develop their resources, 
and open out the currents of trade, with an energy 
equal to our own. They are always at work, improving, 
utilizing, and creating. Austria, as I take it, is suc- 
cumbing to monetary difficulties, not because she has 
been extravagant, but because she has been slow at 
progress; — ^because it has been the work of rulers 
to repress rather than encourage the energies of her 
people; because she does not improve, utilize, and 
create. England has mastered her monetary diffi- 
culties, because the genius of her government and her 
people has been exactly opposite to the genius of 
Austria. And the States of America will master their 
öioney difficulties, because they are born of England, 
and are not born of Austria. What! Shall our eldest 
child become bankrupt in its first trade difficulty; be 
utterly ruined by its first little commercial embarrass- 
Daent? The child bears much too strong a resemblance 
to its parent for me to think so. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Post-Office. 

Any Englishman er Frenchman residing in the 
American States cannot fail to be Struck with the in- 
feriority of the Post-office arrangements in that country 
to those by which they are accommodated in their own 
country. I have not been a resident in the States, and 
as a traveller might probably have passed the subject 
without special remark, were it not that the Service of 
the Post-office has been my own profession for many 
years. I could therefore hardly fail to observe things 
which to another man would have been of no material 
moment. At first I was inclined to lean heavily in my 
judgment upon the deficiencies of a department which 
must be of primary importance to a commercial nation. 
It seemed Üiat among a people so intelligent, and so 
quick in all enterprises of trade, a well arranged Post- 
office would have been held to be absolutely necessaryi 
and that all difficulties would have been made to suc- 
cumb in their efForts to put that establishment, if no 
other, upon a proper footing. But as I looked into the 
matter, and in becoming acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the Post-office learned the extent of the 
difficulties absolutely existing, I began to think that a 
very great deal had been done, and that the fault, as 
to that which had been left undone, rested, not with 
the Post-ofücQ of&ciaVs, W\. ^ä.^ ^\XT^\Ä.^\fc T^^-ttl^ to 
political causes altogeüiex oxiV-sv.^^ xJcä'^'^'^v^'S?.^^,'^^ 
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partly, — ^perhaps chiefly, — to the nature of the country 
itself. 

It is, I think, undoubtedly true that the amount of 
accommodation given by the Post-office of the States is 
small, — as compared with that afforded in some other 
countries, and that that accommodation is lessened by 
delays and uncertainty. The point which first Struck 
me was the inconvenient hours at which maus were 
brought in and despatched. Here, in England, it is 
the object of our Post-office to carry the bulk of our 
letters at night; to deliver them as early as possible 
in the morning, and to collect them and take them 
away for despatch as late as may be in the day; — 
so that the merchant may receive his letters before the 
beginning of his day's business, and despatch them after 
its dose. The bulk of our letters is handled in this 
manner, and the advantage of such an arrangement is 
manifest But it seemed that in the States no such 
practice prevailed. Letters arrived at any hour in the 
day miscellaneously, and were despatched at any hour, 
and I found that the postmaster at one town could 
never teil me with certainty when letters would arrive 
at another. If the towns were distant, I would be told 
that the conveyance might take about two or three 
days; if they were near, that my letter would get to 
hand, "some time to-morrow." I ascertained, moreover, 
by painful experience that the whole of a mail would 
tiot always go forward by the first despatch. As re- 
Jarded myself this had reference chiefly to English 
etters and newspapers. — "Only a part of the mail 
las come," the clerk would teil me. With us the 
)wners of that part which did not "come," would con- 
'V/er themselves greaXly aggrieved and makfcYcsvÄ c.^xsjw- 
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plaint. But, in the States, complaints made agai 
official departments are held to be of little momenl 

Letters also in the States are subject to great del 
by irregularities on railways. One train does not 
the town of its destination before another train, to wh 
it is nominally fitted, has been started on its journ 
The mail trains are not bound to wait; and thus, 
the large cities, far distant from New York, great ii 
gularity prevails. It is, I think,owing to this,- 
any rate partly to this, — that the System of telegra] 
ing has become so prevalent. It is natural that t 
should be so between towns which are in the due cou 
of post perhaps forty-eight hours asunder; but the i 
certainty of the post increases the habit, to the prc 
of course, of the companies which own the wires, 
but to the manifest loss of the Post-office. 

But the deficiency which Struck me most forcibly 
the American Post-office, was the absence of any 
cognized official delivery of letters. The United Sta 
Post-office does not assume to itself the duty of tak 
letters to the houses of those for whom they are 
tended, but holds itself as having completed the w( 
for which the original postage has been paid, whei 
has brought them to the window of the Post-office 
the town to which they are addressed. It is true t 
in most large towns, — though by no means in alJ 
a separate arrangement is made by which a deliver 
afforded to those who are willing to pay a further s 
for that further service; but the recognized official m( 
of delivery is from the office window. The mercha 
and persons in trade have boxes at the Windows, 
which they pay. Otl[iei o\d-^^\.^?üV\sked inhabitants 
towns, and persons in tecev^t oi ^ cöw^x^^x-j^!^^ 
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respondence, receive their letters by the subsidiary 
camers and pay for them separately. But the poorer 
classes of the Community, those persons among which 
f it is of such paramount importance to increase the 
blessing of letter writing, obtain their letters from the 
Post-office Windows. 

In each of these cases the practice acts to the pre- 
judice of the department In Order to escape the tax 
on delivery, which varies from two cents to one cent a 
letter, all men in trade, and many who are not in trade, 
hold Office boxes; consequently immense space is re- 
quired. The space given at Chicago, both to the 
public without and to the officials within, for such de- 
livery, is more than four times that required at Liver- 
pool for the same purpose. But Liverpool is three times 
the size of Chicago. The corps of Clerks required for 
the window delivery is very great, and the whole affair 
is cumbrous in the extreme. The letters at most Offices 
are given out through little Windows, to which the in- 
quirer is obliged to stoop. There he finds himself op- 
posite to a pane of glass with a little hole; and when 
the derk within shakes his head at him, he rarely 
believes but what his letters are there if he could only 
reach them. But in the second case, the tax on the 
k delivery, which is intended simply to pay the wages of 
I the men who take them out, is paid with a bad grace; 
it robs the letter of its charm, and forces it to present 
itself in the guise of a bürden. It makes that disagree- 
^ble which for its own sake the Post-office should strive 
in every way to make agreeable. This practice, more- 
9ver, operates as a direct prevention to a class of cor- 
respondence, which fumishes in England a. \^x^<i ^x^ 
Portion of the revenue of the Post-office. '^<etcax5^SÄ 

1^* 
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houses in our large cities send out thousands of trade 
circulars, paying postage on them; but such circulars 
would not be received, either in England or elsewhere, 
if a demand for postage were made on their delivery. j 
Who does not receive these circulars in our countiy 
by the dozen, consigning them generally to the wastc- 
paper basket, after a most cursory inspection? As re- 
gards the sender, the transaction seems to us often to 
be very vain; but the Post-office gets its penny. So 
also would the American Post-office get its three cents. 

But the main objection in my eyes to the American 
Post-office System, is this, — that it is not brought 
nearer to the poorer classes. Everybody writes or can 
write in America, and therefore the correspondence of 
their millions, should be, million for million, at any 
rate equal to ours. But it is not so: and this, I think, 
comes from the fact that communication by Post-office 
is not made easy to the people generally. Such com- 
munication is not found to be easy by a man who has 
to attend at a Post-office window on the chance of 
receiving a letter. When no arrangement more com- 
fortable than that is provided, the Post-office will be 
used for the necessities of letter- writing, but will not 
be esteemed as a luxury. And thus not only do the 
people lose a comfort which they might enjoy, but the 
Post-office also loses that revenue which it might 
make. 

I have Said that the correspondence circulating in 
the United States is less than that of the United King- 
dom. In making any comparison between them I am 
obliged to arrive at facts, or rather at the probabilities 
of factSf in a somewViaX c\tc.\3L\\.cw& iivö^^^ ^& the Ameri- 
cans have kept no accoxxiÄ. ol ^^ ^sassäöfcx ^Ws^ss^"^ 
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vhich pass through their |>ost-offices in a year. We 
can, however, make an estimate which, if incorrect, 
^all not at any rate be incorrect against them. The 
gross postal revenue of the United States, for the year 
ended 30th June, 1861, was in round figures 1,700,000/. 
This was the amount actually eamed, exclusive of a 
sum of 140,000/. paid to the Post-office by the govem- 
ment for the carriage of what is called in that country 
free mail matter; otherwise, books, letters, and parcels 
franked by members of Congress. The gross postal 
revenue of the United Kingdom was in the last year, 
in round figures, 3,358,000/., exclusive of a sum of 
179,000/. claimed as eamed for carrying official 
postage, and also exclusive of 127,866/., that being 
the amount of money order commission which in this 
country is considered a part of the Post-office revenue. 
In the United States there is at present no money order 
Office. In the United Kingdom the sum of 3,358,000/. 
was eamed by the conveyance and delivery of 

593 millions of letters, 
73 millions of newspapers, 
12 millions of books. 

What number of each was conveyed through the 

j post in the United States we have no means of know- 

^g; but presuming the average rate of postage on 

J cach letter in the States to be the same as it is in 

England, and presuming also that letters, newspapers, 

and books, circulated in the same proportion there as 

ftey do with us, the sum above named of 1,700,000/. 

^ have been eamed by carrying about 300 millions 

of Jetters, But the average rate of po^la^^i \w ^^ 

^^tes IS, in fact, bigbcr than it is m ^.lis^^xA. '^V^ 



j 
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ordinary Single rate of postage there is three cents c 
three half-pence, whereas with us it is a penny; and 
three half-pence might be taken as the average rate i 
the United States, the number of letters would b 
reduced from 300 to 200 millions a year. There i 
however a class of letters which in the States ar 
passed through the Post-office at the rate of one hali 
penny a letter, whereas there is no rate of postag 
with US less than a penny. Taking these halfpenn 
letters into consideration, I am disposed to regard th 
average rate of American postage at about five fai 
things, which would give the number of letters at 25 
millions. We shall at any rate be safe in saying th2 
the number is considerably less than 300 millions, an 
that it does not amount to half the number circulate 
with US. But the difFerence between our populatio 
and their population is not great. The population ( 
the States during the year in question was about 2 
millions, exdusive of slaves, and that of the Britis 
isles was about 29 millions. No doubt, in the yea 
named, the correspondence of the States had bee 
somewhat disturbed by the rebellion; but that dii 
turbance, up to the end of June, 1861, had been vei 
trifling. The division of the southern from the noi 
thern States, as far as the Post-office was concemec 
did not take place tili the end of May, 1861; an 
therefore but one month in the year was afFected b 
the actual secession of the South. The gross postJ 
revenue of the States which have seceded, was, for th 
year prior to secession, twelve hundred thousand fiv 
hundred doUars, and for that one month of June 
would therefore have "beeü z. \\\Ji\& ^n^x c^we hundre 
thousand doUars, ox 20>oool. TVäX ^n»sv xa»:^ *^^ 
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fore be presumed to have been abstracted by secession 
from the gross annual revenue of the Post-office. Trade, 
also, was no doubt injured by the disturbance in the 
country, and the circulation of letters was, as a matter 
of course, to some degree affected by this injury; 
but it seems that the gross revenue of 1861 was less 
than that of 1860 by only one thirty-sixth. I think, 
therefore, that we may say, making all allowance that 
can be fairly made, that the number of letters cir- 
culating in the United Kingdom is more than double 
that which circulates, or ever has circulated, in the 
United States. 

That this is so, I attribute not to any difFerence in 
the people of the two countries, — not to an aptitude 
for letter writing among us which is wanting with the 
Americans, — but to the greater convenience and wider 
accommodation of our own Post-office. As I have be- 
fore stated, and will presently endeavour to show, this 
wider accommodation is not altogether the result of 
better management on our part. Our circumstances 
as regards the Post-office have had in them less of 
difficulties than theirs. But it has arisen in great part 
from better management; and in nothing is their de- 
ficiency so conspicuous as in the absence of a free 
delivery for their letters. 

In Order that the advantages of the Post-office 
should reach all persons, the delivery of letters should 
extend not only to towns, but to the country also. 
In France all letters are delivered free. However 
remote may be the position of a house or cottage, it is 
not too remote for the postman. With us all letters 
are not delivered; but the exceptions lefet \.o ^v^Xäxä. 
soUtary hoüses and to localities 'w\iic\v ax^ ^tcwqrX. 
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without correspondence. But in the United Sti 
there is no free delivery, and there is no deliver) 
all except in the large cities. In small towns, 
villages, even in the suburbs of the largest cities, 
such accommodation is given. Whatever may be 
distance, people expecting letters must send for tl 
to the Post-office; — and they who do not exj 
them, leave their letters uncalled for. Brother Jonat 
goes out to fish in these especial waters with a \ 
large net. The little fish, which are profitable, 
through; but the big fish, which are by no me 
profitable, are caught, — often at an expense gre; 
than their value. 

There are other smaller sins upon which I cc 
put my finger, — and would do so were I writing 
official report upon the subject of the American P 
Office. In lieu of doing so, I will endeavour to exp 
how much the States' office has done in this matte 
affbrding Post-office accommodation, — and how g 
have been the difficulties in the way of Post-oi 
reformers in that country. 

In the first place, when we compare ourselves 
them, we must remember that we live in a tea-< 
and they in a washing-tub. As compared with tl 
we inhabit towns which are close to each other. < 
distances, as compared with theirs, are nothing. F] 
London to Liverpool the line of railway traverses at 
two hundred mües, but the mail train which con^ 
the bags for Liverpool, carries the correspondena 
probably four or five millions of persons. The r 
train from New York to Buffialo passes over about J 
hundred miles, and on its iou\ä ^ex\^^ not one mill 
A comparison of this kmd m\^\. \i^ xc^Äfc ^^ 
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same effect between any of our great interaal mail 
routes, and any of theirs. Consequentiy, the expense 
of conveyance to them is, per letter, very much greater 
than with us, and the American Post-office is as a 
matter of necessity driven to an economy in the use of 
railways for the Post-office Service, which we are not 
called on to practise. From New York to Chicago is 
nearly looo miles. From New York to St. Louis is 
over 1600. I need not say that in England we know 
nothing of such distances, and that therefore our task 
has been comparatively easy. Nevertheless the States 
have foUowed in our track, and have taken advantage 
of Sir Rowland HilPs wise audacity in the reduction 
of postage with greater quickness than any other 
nation but our own. Through all the States letters 
pass for three cents over a distance less than 3000 
miles. For distances above 3000 miles the rate is ten 
Cents or five-pence. This increased rate has special 
reference to the mails for California, which are carried 
daily across the whole continent at a cost to the 
States Government of two hundred thousand pounds a 
year. 

With US the chief mail trains are legally under the 
Management of the Postmaster-General. He fixes the 
hours at which they shall Start and arrive, being of 
course bound by certain stipulations as to pace. He 
can demand trains to run over any line at any hour, 
and can in this way secure the punctuality of mail 
transportation. Of course such interference on the 
part of a govemment official in the working of a rail- 
way is attended with a very heavy expense to the 
Government. Though the British PosV-o^fvc& cä.tl ^^- 
mand the use of trains at any lioux, äjä ^ x^%«x^ 
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those trains can make the despatch of mails paramount 
to all other matters, the British Post-office cannot fix 
the price to be paid for such work. This is generally 
done by arbitration and of course for such Services the 
payment is very high. No such practice prevails in 
the States. The Government has no power of using 
the mail lines as they are used by our Post-office, nor 
could the expense of such a practice be borne or nearly 
borne by the proceeds of letters in the States. Con- 
sequently the Post-office is put on a par with ordinary 
customers, and such trains are used for mail matter as 
the directors of each line may see fit to use for other 
matter. Hence it occurs that no offence against the 
Post-office is committed when the connection between 
different mail trains is broken. The Post-office takes 
the best it can get, paying as other customers pay, 
and grumbling as other customers grumble when the 
Service rendered falls short of that which has been_ 
promised. 

It may, I think, easily be seen that any system- 
such as ours, carried across so large a country, would, 
go on increasing in cost at an enormous ratio. Th^ 
greater the distance, the greater is the difficulty in. 
securing the proper fitting of fast-running trains. And 
moreover, it must be remembered that the American, 
lines have been got up on a very different footin^ 
from ours, at an expense per mile of probably less thaa. 
a fifth of that laid out on our railways. Single lines 
of rail are common, even between great towns with. 
large traffic. At the present moment — May, 1862 — - 
the only railway running into Washington, that namely 
from Baltimore y is a smg\e \mfe on^x ^^ ^^-^^s-x dis- 
tance. The whole tking \s xäc^^^^t^^ ^^^^^ ^ -a 
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cheaper rate than with us; not because the people are 
poorer, but because the distances are greater. As this 
is the case throughout the whole railway System of the 
country, it cannot be expected that such despatch and 
punctuality should be achieved in America as are 
achieved here, in England, or in France. As popula- 
tion and wealth increase, it will come. In the mean 
time that which has been already done over the extent 
of the vast North American continent is very wonder- 
ful. I think, therefore, that complaint should not be 
made against the Washington Post-office, either on ac- 
count of the inconvenience of the hours, or on the 
head of occasional irregularity. So much has been 
done in reducing the rate to three cents, and in giving 
a daily mail throughout the States, that the depart- 
ment should be praised for energy, and not blamed for 
apathy. 

In the year ended 30th June, 1861, the gross re- 
venue of the Post-office of the States was, as I have 
stated, 1,700,000/. In the same year its expenditure 
was in round figures 2,720,000/. Consequently there 
Was an actual loss, to be made up out of general taxa- 
tion, amounting to 1,020,000/. In the accounts of the 
American officers this is lessened by 140,000/., that 
sum having been arbitrarily fixed by the Government 
as the amount earned by the Post-office in carrying 
free mail matter. We have a similar System in Com- 
puting the value of the service rendered by our Post- 
office to the Government in carrying government de- 
spatchesj but with us the amount named as the com- 
pensation depends on the actual weight carried. If the 
matter so carried be carried solely otv \Vve CsON^rKs»Kstf 
Service, as is I believe the case m\5a. \vs»> ^.\s?j 's^ 
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Claim on behalf of the Post-office is apparentiy un- 
necessary. The Crown works for the Crown as th^ 
right hand works for the left. The Post-office pays no 
rates or taxes, contributes nothing to the poor, runs 
its mails on turnpike roads free of toll, and gives re- 
ceipts on unstamped paper. With us no payment is 
in truth made, though the Post-office in its accounts 
presumes itself to have received the money, But in 
the States the sum named is handed over by the State 
Treasury to the Post-office Treasury. Any such State- 
ment of credit does not in effect alter the real fad, 
that over a million Sterling is required as a subsidy by 
the American Post-office, in order that it may be 
enabled to pay its way. In estimating the expenditure 
of the Office the department at Washington debits itsdf 
with the sums paid for the ocean transit of its mails, 
amounting to something over 150,000/. We also now 
do the same, with the much greater sum paid by us 
for such Service, which now amounts to 949,228/., or 
nearly a million Sterling. Till lately this was not paid 
out of the Post-office moneys, and the Post-office ic- 
venue was not debited with the amount. 

Our gross Post-office revenue is, as I have said, 
2,358,250/. As before explained, this is exdusive of 
the amount eamed by the money order department, 
which, though managed by the authorities of the Post- 
office, cannot be called a part of the Post-office; and 
exclusive also of the official postage, which is, in fact, 
never received. The expenditure of our British Post- 
office, inclusive of the sum paid for the ocean mafl 
Service, is 3,064,527/. "We VJa^et^fex^ make a netpiofil 
of -293,723/. out of tlve Po^Voi^c^ , ^s» cö\s!e^Ä^^«<& 
a ioss of 1,020,000., Oü \ii^ ^^^ oi>öcÄ^3\sÄ&^'^ 
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But perhaps the greatest difficulty with which the 

American Post-office is burdened, is that "free mail 

matter" to which I have alluded, for canying which, 

the Post-office Claims to eam 140,000/., and for the 

camage of which, it might as fairly claim to eam 

^»350,000/., or half the amount of its total expenditure, 

for I was informed by a gentleman whose knowledge 

on the subject could not be doubted, that the free 

wail matter so carried, equalled in bulk and weight 

all that other matter which was not carried free. To 

such an extent has the privilege of franking been 

carried in the States! All members of both Houses 

\ frank what they please, — for in eflfect the privilege is 

: stretched to that extent. All Presidents of the Union, 

past and present, can frank, as, also, all Vice-Presi- 

dents, past and present; and there is a special act, 

Cöabling the widow of President Polk to frank. Why 

^t is that widows of other Presidents do not agitate on 

the matter, I cannot understand. And all the Secre- 

t^es of State can frank; and ever so many other 

public officers. There is no limit in number to the 

letters so franked, and the nuisance has extended itself 

^0 so huge a size, that members of Congress in giving 

franks, cannot write the franks themselves. It is 

illegal for them to depute to others the privilege of 

signing their names for this purpose, but it is known 

^t the Post-office that it is done. But even this is not 

the worst of it. Members of the House of Repre- 

Sentatives have the power of sending through the post 

^1 those huge books which, with them as with us, 

grow out of Parliamentary debates and workings of 

Committees. This, under certain ?X\^\il^XkrckSk^ \% I^ä. 

case also in Englsuid; but in Eiiig|Laiid) \\xöbSc«j \ä> <^\ä 
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values them. In America, however, it is not so. A 
voter considers himself to be noticed if he gets a book. 
He likes to have the book bound, and the bigger the 
book may be, the more the compliment is relished. 
Hence it comes to pass that an enormous quantity of 
useless matter is printed and bound, only that it may 
be sent down to constituents and make a show on the 
parlour shelves of constituents' wives. The Post-office 
groans and becomes insolvent, and the country pays 
for the paper, the printing, and the binding. While 
the public expenses of the nation were very small, 
there was, perhaps, no reason why voters should not 
thus be indulged; but now the matter is different, and 
it would be well that the conveyance by post of these 
Congressional libraries should be brought to an end, 
I was also assured that members very frequently obtain 
permission for the printing of a speech which has 
never been delivered, — and which never will be 
delivered, — in order that copies may be circulated 
among their constituents. There is in such an arrange- 
ment an ingenuity which is peculiarly American in 
its nature. Everybody concerned is no doubt cheated 
by the System. The constituents are cheated; the 
public, which pays, is cheated; and the Post-office is 
cheated. But the House is spared the hearing of the 
Speech, and the result on the whole is perhaps bene- 
ficial. 

We also, within the memory of many of us, had a 

franking privilege, which was peculiarly objectionable 

inasmuch as it operated towards giving a free trans- 

mission of their letters by post to the rieh, while no 

such privilege was wiüiitv le^-ch. o^ ^^^ ^^^'^x. '^-^'^th 

US it never stretched itsdi \.o ^^^ ^^ ^^\rx^ ^^\^.\öß 
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now achieved in the States. The number of letters for 
members was limited. The whole address was written 
by the franking member himself , and not much was 
sent in this way that was bulky. I am disposed to 
think that all govemment and Congressional Jobs in 
the States bear the same proportion to government and 
Parliamentary Jobs which have been in vogue among 
US. There has been an unblushing audacity in the 
public dishonesty, — what I may perhaps call the 
State dishonesty, — at Washington, which I think was 
hardly ever equalled in London. Bribery, I know, 
was disgracefuUy current in the days of Walpole, of 
Newcastle, and even of Castlereagh; — so current, 
that no Englishman has a right to hold up his own 
past government as a model of purity. But the cor- 
niption with us did blush and endeavour to hide itself. 
It was disgraceful to be bribed, if not so to offer 
bribes. But at Washington corruption has been so 
common that I can hardly understand how any honest 
Dian can have held up his head in the vicinity of the 
Capitol, or of the State office. 

But the country has, I think, become tired of this. 

Hitherto it has been too busy about its more impor- 

^^nt concerns, in extending commerce, in making rail- 

^^ys, in providing education for its youth, to think 

^^ty much of what was being done at Washington. 

^bile the taxes were light and property was secure, 

^hile increasing population gave daily increasing 

^ti'eDgth to the nation, the people as a body were con- 

^^nt with that theory of being governed by their little 

jiien. They gave a bad name to politicians, and al- 

^owed politics, as they say, "to slide." But all this 

^^'JI be altered now, The tremendous ^^^^tä&os.^ ^^. 
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the last twelve mouths has allowed dishonesty of so 
vast a grasp to make its ravages in the public pockets, 
that the evil will work its own eure. Taxes will be 
very high, and the people will recognize the necessity 
of having honest men to look after them. The nation 
can no longer afFord to be indifferent about its Govern- 
ment, and will require to know where its money goes, 
and why it goes. This franking privilege is already 
doomed, if not already dead. When I was in Wash- 
ington a Bill was passed through the Lower House by 
which it would be abolished altogether. When I left 
America its fate in the Senate was still doubtful, and 
I was told by many that that Bill would not be allowed 
to become law without sundry alterations. But, never- 
theless, I regard the franking privilege as doomed, and 
offer to the Washington Post-office officials my best 
congratulations on their Coming deliverance. 

The Post-office in the States is also burdened by 
another terrible political evil, which in itself is so 
heavy, that one would at first sight declare it to be 
enough to prevent anything like efficiency. The whole 
of its staff is removeable every fourth year, — that is 
to say, on the election of every new President. And 
a very large proportion of its staff is thus removed 
periodically to make way for those for whom a new 
President is bound to provide, by reason of their Ser- 
vices in sending him to the White House. They have 
served him and he thus repays them by this use of bis 
patronage in their favour. At four hundred and thirty- 
four Post-offices in the States, — those being the Of- 
fices to which the highest salaries are attached, — ^the 
President has this powet, aivd exercises it as a matter 
of course. He has tYve saxöfc ^o^« ^^x^'Äx.^^iSÄ^^ 
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believe, to all the appointments held in the Post-office 
at Washington. This practice applies by no means to 
the Post-office only. All the govemment Clerks, — 
derks employed by the central govemment at Washing- 
ton, — are subject to the same rule. And the rule 
has also been adopted in the various States with re- 
ference to State offices. 

To a stranger this practice seems so manifestly ab- 
surd, that he can hardly conceive it possible that a 
government service should be conducted on such terms. 
He cannot, in the first place, believe that men of suf- 
fident Standing before the world could be found to ac- 
cept Office under such circumstances; and is led to 
sunnise that men of insufficient Standing must be em- 
ployed, and that there are other allurements to the 
Office beyond the very moderate salaries which are 
allowed. He cannot, moreover, understand how the 
duties can be conducted, seeing that men must be 
called on to resign their places as soon as they have 
learned to make themselves useful. And, finally, he 
is lost in amazement as he contemplates this barefaced 
Prostitution of the public employ to the vilest purposes 
of political manoeuvring. With us also patronage has 
been used for political purposes, and to some small 
extent is still so used. We have not yet sufficiently 
recognized the fact, that in selecting a public servant 
Qothing should be regarded but the advantage of the 
Service in which he is to be employed. But we never, 
IQ the lowest times of our political comiption, ventured 
•0 throw over the question of Service altogether, and to 
iedare publicly, that the one and only result to be 
^btained by Government employment was political 
pßort. In the States political coxrviplioii Yvas» X^^^sgä 
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SO much a matter of course, that no American seems 
to be Struck with the fact that the whole System is t 
System of robbery. 

From sheer necessity some of the old hands are 
kept on when these changes are made. Were this not 
done the work would come absolutely to a dead lock. 
But it may be imagined how difficult it must bc fbc 
men to carry through any improvements in a great dfr 
partment, when they have entered an office linder Todt 
a System, and are liable to be expelled under the same,] 
It is greatly to the praise of those who have be»j 
allowed to grow old in the Service that so much htfl 
been done. No men, however, are more apt at sadkj 
work than Americans, or more able to exert Üiei 
at their posts. They are not idle. Independently 
any question of remuneration , they are not in< 
to the well-being of the work they have in band. 
are good public servants, unless corruption OHiie 
their way. 

While speaking on the subject of patronage, I 
not but allude to two appointments which had 
made by political interest, and with the 
of which I became acquainted. In both instanoei 
good place had been given to a gentleman by the 
Coming President, — not in retum for political 
but from motives of private friendship,- 
own friendship or that of some mutual friend. In 
instances I heard the selection spoken of wiA 
wärmest praise, as though a noble act had decn 
in the nomination of a private friend insteadofa; 
tical partisan. And yet in each case a manntt^'j 
pointed who knew ivoxWvxv^ o^\v\%^Q^\^\N5^ftoni 
and circumstances, "was iio\.\^€s?j \o\äwäsä 
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iith his work; who, by his appointment, kept out of 
iie place those who did understand the work, and had 
iamed a right to promotion by so understanding it. 
Fwo worthy gentlemen, — for they were both worthy, — 
rere pensioned on the govemment for a term of years 
Inder a false pretence. That this should have been 
kme is not perhaps remarkable; but it did seem re- 
narkable to me that everybody regarded such appoint- 
nents as a good deed — as a deed so exceptionably 
;ood as to be worthy of great praise. I do not allude 
these selections on account of the political vice 
ihown by the Presidents in making them, but on ac- 
X)unt of the political virtue; — in order that the na- 
!ure of political virtue in the States may be under- 
Jtood. It had never occurred to any one to whom I 
ipoke on the subject, that a President in bestowing 
Juch places was bound to look for efficient work in 
«tum for the public money which was to be paid. 

Before I end this chapter I must insert a few de- 
ails respecting the Post-office of the States, which, 
hmgh they may not be specially interesting to the 
jeneral reader, will give some idea of the extent of 
ht department. The total number of post-offices in 
iie States on 30th June, 1861, was 28,586. With us 
he number in England, Scotland, and Ireland, at the 
iaine period was about 11,400. The population served 
Qay be regarded as nearly the same. Our lowest sa- 
ary is 3/. per annum. In the States the remuneration 
s often much lower. It consists of a commission on 
^Q letters, and is sometimes less than ten Shillings a 
ear. The difficulty of obtaining persons to hold these 
ffices, and the amount of work which mu^t tXvtx^b^ ^^ 
roivn on what is called the "appointmeaX Xst^xvOsv' 

1^* 
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may be judged by the fact that 9235 of these Offices 
were fiUed up by new nominations during the last 
year. When the patronage is of such a nature it is 
difficult to say which give most trouble, the places 
which nobody wishes to have, or those which every- 
body wishes to have. 

The total amount of postage on European letters, 
/. <?., letters passing between the States and Europe, in 
the last year as to which accounts were kept be- 
tween Washington and the European post-offices, was 
275,000/. Of this over 150,000/. was on letters fear 
the United Kingdom; and 130,000/. was on letters 
carried by the Cunard packets. 

According to the accounts kept by the Washington 
Office, the letters passing from the States to Europe 
and from Europe to the States are very nearly equal 
in number, about loi going to Europe for every 100 
received from Europe. But the number of newspapeis 
sent from the States is more than double the number 
received in the States from Europe. 

On 30th June, 1861, mails were carried throu|^ 
the then loyal States of the Union over 140,400 miles 
daily. Up to 3 ist May preceding, at which time the 
Government mails were running all through the United 
States, 96,000 miles were covered in those States whid 
had then virtually seceded, and which in the following 
month were taken out from the Post-office accounts, 
— making a total of 236,400 miles daily. Of this 
mileage something less than one third is effected bf 
railways, at an average cost of about sixpence a milc. 
Our total mileage per day is 151,000 mües, of which 
43f8^3 sre done by Ta.\\w3c^ , ^\. ^ cö^\. qC ^hQut seven- 
pence-halfpeimy pet mile. 
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J As far as I could kam the servants of the Post- 
I Office are less liberaDy paid in the States than with us, 
— excepting as regards two classes. The first of these 
is that class which is paid by weekly wages, — such 
as letter-camers and porters. Their remuneration is of 
course mied by the rate of ordinary wages in the 
country; and as ordinary wages are higher in the 
States than with us, such men are paid accordingly. 
The other class is that of postmasters at second-rate 
towns. They receive the same compensation as those 
at the largest towns; — unless indeed there be other 
compensations than those written in the books at Wash- 
ington. A postmaster is paid a certain commission on 
letters, tili it amounts to 400/. per annum: all above 
that going' back to the Government. So also out of 
the fees paid for boxes at the window he receives any 
amount forthcoming, not exceeding 400/. a year; ma- 
king in all a maximum of 800/. The postmaster of 
New York can get no more. But any moderately large 
town will give as much, and in this way an amount of 
3 patronage is provided which in a political view is really 
valuable. 

But with all this the people have made their way, 
because they have been intelligent, industrious, and in 
earnest. And as the people have made their way, so 
has the Post-office. The number of its Offices, the 
öuleage it Covers, its extraordinary cheapness, the 
rapidity with which it has been developed, are all 
proofs of great things done; and it is by no means 
Standing still even in these evil days of war. Improve- 
Jnents are even now on foot, copied in a great measure 
^fom ourselves. Hitherto the American oÄe<^ \va.% tsöV 
^^en upon itself the task of retuming to \iA\t ^«rvXei^ 
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undelivered and undeliverable letters. This it is m 
going to do. It is, as I have said, shaking oflf fn 
itself that terrible incubus, the franking privilege. A 
the expediency of introducing a money-order offi 
into the States, connected with the Post-office as it 
with US, is even now under consideration. Such 
accommodation is much needed in the country; bui 
doubt whether the present moment, looking at t 
fiscal State of the country, is well adapted for establij 
ing it. 

I was much Struck by the great extravagance 
small things manifested by the Post-office through t 
States, and have reason to believe that the same rema 
would be equally true with regard to other pub 
establishments. They use needless forms without ei 
— making millions of entries which no one is e^ 
expected to regard. Their expenditure in statione 
might, I think, be reduced by one half, and the labe 
might be saved which is now wasted in the abuse 
that useless stationery. Their mail-bags are made 
a costly manner, and are often large beyond all pi 
portion or necessity. I could greatly lengthen this 1 
if I were addressing myself solely to Post-office peop 
but as I am not doing so I will close these semi-offic 
remarks, with an assurance to my coUeagues in Po 
Office work on the other side of the water that I grea 
respect what they have done, and trust that before lo 
they may have renewed opportunities for the proi 
cution of their good work. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

American Hotels. 

I FIND it impossible to resist the subject of inns. 
As I have gone on with my journey, I have gone on 
with my book, and have spoken here and there of 
American hoteis as I have encountered them. But in 
the States the hoteis are so large an institution, having 
io much doser and wider a bearing on social life than 
hey do in any other country, that I feel myself bound 
treat them in a separate dhapter as a great national 
eature in themselves. They are quite as much thought 
»f in the nation as the legislature, or judicature, or 
iterature of the country; and any falling ofF in them, 
>r any improvement in the accommodation given, 
t^ould strike the Community as forcibly as a change in 
he Constitution or an alteration in the franchise. 

Moreover I consider myself as qualified to write a 
iiapter on hoteis; — not only on the hoteis of America, 
)ut on hoteis generally. I have myself been much 
00 frequently a sojourner at hoteis. I think I know 
vhat an hotel should be, and what it should not be; 
ind am almost inclined to believe, in my pride, that I 
ould myself fill the position of a landlord with some 
hance of social success, though probably with none of 
atisfactory pecuniary results. 

Of all hoteis known to me, I am inclined to think 
lat the Swiss are the best. The lYimg^s -^^tääA ^ ^s>l 
teJ are, I fancy, mainly as ioÄQwv. — ^ Oääsö. 
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bedroom with a good and clean bed, — and with it 
also plenty of water. Good food, well dressed and 
served at convenient hours, which hours should on 
occasions be allowed to Stretch themselves. Wines that 
shall be drinkable. Quick attendance. Bills that shall 
not be absolutely extortionate, smiling faces, and an 
absence of foul smells. There are many who desire 
more than this; — who expect exquisite cookery, choice 
wines, subservient domestics, distinguished considera- 
tion, and the strictest economy. But they are un- 
educated travellers who are going through the appren- 
ticeship of their hotel lives; — ^who may probably 
never become free of the travellers' guild, or learn to 
distinguish that which they may fairly hope to attain 
from that which they can never accomplish. 

Taking them as a whole I think that the Swiss 
hoteis are the best. They are perhaps a little close in 
the matter of cold water, but even as to this, they 
generally give way to pressure. The pressure, how- 
ever, must not be violent, but gentle rather, and well 
continued. Their bedrooms are excellent. Their cookery 
is good, and to the outward senses is cleanly. The 
people are civil. The whole work of the house is 
carried on upon fixed rules which tend to the comfort 
of the establishment. They are not cheap, and not 
always quite honest. But the exorbitance or dishonesty 
of their charges rarely exceeds a certain reasonable 
Scale, and hardly ever demands the bitter misery of a 
remonstrance. 

The inns of the Tjrrol are, I think, the cheapest I 
bave known, afFording the traveller what he requires 
for half the price, or \es^ t\vaiv \vaNS., KJc^aX. $Ä\sNax>ÄsA\^ 
Switzerland. But the o\hei \ia\i Ss. \ä^^^ ^nsX \s^ '^nkö.^ 
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and nastiness. As tourists scatter themselves more 
profusely, the prices of the Tyrol will no doubt rise. 
Lei US hope that increased prices will bring with 
them besoms, scrubbing-brushes, and other much 
needed articles of cleanliness. 

The inns of the north of Italy are very good, and 
indeed, the Italian inns throughout, as far as I know 
them, are much better than the name they bear. The 
[talians are a civil, kindly people, and do for you, at 
any rate, the best they can. Perhaps the unwary 
traveller may be cheated. Ignorant of the language, 
he may be called on to pay more than the man who 
speaks it, and who can bargain in the Italian fashion 
as to price. It has often been my lot, I doubt not, 
to be so cheated. But then I have been cheated with 
a grace that has been worth all the money. The 
ordinary prices of Italian inns are by no means high. 

I have seldom thoroughly liked the inns of Ger- 
many which I have known. They are not clean, and 
water is very scarce. Smiles too are generally want- 
ing, and I have usually fancied myself to be regarded 
as a piece of goods out of which so much profit was 
to be made. 

The dearest hoteis I know are the French; — and 
certainly not the best. In the provinces they are by 
no means so cleanly as those of Italy. Their wines 
are generally abominable, and their cookery often 
disgusting. In Paris grand dinners may no doubt be 
had, and luxuries of every description, — except the 
luxury of comfort. Cotton-velvet sofas and ormolu 
clocks stand in the place of convenient fumiture, and 
Jö^5 of wood at SL franc a log fall to itk^^xX. \ö '^^^^'^öeä. 
wat which the freezing cold of a Patis mxÄÄX ^^ecöaxÄs». 
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They used to make good cofFee in Paris, but even 
that is a thing of the past. I fancy that they Import 
their brandy from England, and manufacture their own 
cigars. French wines you may get good at a Paris 
hotelj but you would drink them as good and much 
cheaper if you bought them in London and took them 
with you. 

The worst hoteis I know are in the Havana. Of 
course I do not speak here of chance mountain huts, 
or small far-ofF roadside hosteis in which the traveller 
may find himself from time to time. All such are to 
be counted apart, and must be judged on their merits, 
by the circumstances which Surround them. But with 
reference to places of wide resort, nothing can beat the 
hoteis of the Havana in filth, discomfort, habits of 
abomination, and absence of everything which the 
traveller desires. All the world does not go to the 
Havana, and the subject is not, therefore, one of gene- 
ral interest. But in speaking of hoteis at large, so 
much I find myself bound to say. 

In all the countries to which I have alluded the 
guests of the house are expected to sit down together 
at one table. Conversation is at any rate possible, 
and there is the show if not the reality of society. 

And now one word as to English inns. I do not 
think that we Englishmen have any great right to be 
proud of them. The worst about them is that they 
deteriorate from year to year instead of becoming 
better. We used to hear much of the comfort of the 
old English wayside inn, but the old English wayside 
inn has gone. The railway hotel has taken its place, 
acd the railway hotel is loo it^c^^Ti5\^ ^qiqto?^ ^ evsssy 
Jäte, comfortless, and a\mos\. ?a\c:\^^. \Q.^Tis^^^\s*i> 
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since the old days are gone, there are wanting the 
landlord's bow, and the kindly smile of his stout wife. 
Who now knows the landlord of an inn, or cares to 
inquire whether or no there be a landlady? The old 
welcome is wanting, and the cheery warm air which 
used to atone for the bad port and tough beef has 
passed away; — while the port is still bad and the 
beef too often tough. 

In England, and only in England, as I believe, is 
maintained in hotel life the theory of solitary existence. 
The sojoumer at an English inn, — unless he be a 
commercial traveller, and, as such, a member of a 
universal, peripatetic, tradesman's club, — lives alone. 
He has his breakfast alone, his dinner alone, his pint 
of wine alone, and his cup of tea alone. It is not 
considered practicable that two strangers should sit 
at the same table, or cut from the same dish. Conse- 
quently his dinner is cooked for him separately, and 
the hotel keeper can hardly afford to give him a good 
dinner. He has two modes of life from which to 
choose. He either lives in a public room, — called 
a coffee-room, and there occupies during his comfort- 
less meal a separate small table too frequently re- 
moved from fire and light, though generally exposed 
to draughts; or eise he indulges in the luxury of a 
private sitting-room, and endeavours to find solace on 
an old horse-hair sofa, at the cost of seven Shillings 
a day. His bedroom is not so arranged that he can 
use it as a sitting-room. Under either phase of life 
he can rarely find himself comfortable, and therefore 
he lives as little at an hotel as the circumstances of 
bis business or of his pleasure y^üV aSVcr«. \ ^'ö "örSv. 
think that any of the requisites oi a %ooÖl \sisi ^2ä 
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habitually to be found in perfection at our Kings 
Heads and White Horses, though the falling-oflf is nci 
so lamentably distressing as it sometimes is in othe: 
countries. The bedrooms are dingy rather than diity 
Extra payment to servants will generally produce s 
tub of cold water. The food is never good, but it i: 
usually eatable, and you may have it when you please 
The wines are almost always bad, but the travelle: 
can fall back upon beer. The attendance is good 
provided always that the payment for it is liberal 
The cost is generally too high, and unfortunatelj 
grows larger and larger from year to year. Smiling 
faces are out of the question unless specially paid for^ 
and as to that matter of foul smells there is often 
room for improvement. An English inn to a solitary 
traveller without employment is an embodiment of 
dreary desolation. The excuse to be made for this is 
that English men and women do not live much at inns 
in their 9wn country. 

The American inn difFers from all those of which I 
have made mention, and is altogether an institution 
apart, and a thing of itself. Hotels in America are 
very much larger and more numerous than in other 
countries. They are to be found in all towns, and I 
may almost say in all villages. In England and on 
the Continent we find them on the recognized routes of 
travel and in towns of commercial or social importance. 
On unfrequented roads and in villages there is usually 
some small house of public entertainment in which the 
unexpected traveller may obtain food and shelter, and 
in which the expected boon companions of the neigh- 
bourhood smoke their n\g\v\\v v^'^^'s», ^xA $ifv\^ sncäxs 
nightly tipple. But in t\ie ^U\.e^ oi Msätv^^ ^^ ^^ 
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sign of an incipient settlement is an hotel five stories 
high, with an ofiice, a bar, a cloak-room, three gentie- 
men's parlonrs, two ladies' parlours, a ladies' entrance, 
and two hundred bedrooms. 

These, of course, are all built with a view to pro- 
fit, and it may be presumed that in ee-ch case the ori- 
ginators of the speculation enter into some calculation 
as to their expected guests. Whence are to come the 
sleepers in those two hundred bedrooms, and who is to 
pay for the gaudy sofas and numerous lounging diairs 
of the ladies' parlours? In all other countries the ex- 
pectation would extend itself simply to travellers; — 
to travellers or to strangers sojourning in the land. 
But this is by no means the case as to these specula- 
tions in America. When the new hotel rises up in the 
wildemess, it is presumed that people will come there 
Mriüi the express object of inhabiting it. The hotel it- 
self will create a population, — as the railways do. 
With US railways run to the towns; but in the States 
the towns run to the railways. It is the same thing 
vdth the hoteis. 

Housekeeping is not populär with young married 
people in America, and there are various reasons why 
this should be so. Men there are not fixed in their 
employment as they are with us. If a young Benedict 
cannot get along as a lawyer at Salem, perhaps he 
may thrive as a shoemaker at Thermopylae. Jefferson 
B. Johnson fails in the lumber line at Eleutheria, but 
hearing of an opening for a Baptist preacher at Big 
Mud Creek moves himself off with his wife and three 
children at a week's notice. Aminadab Wiggs takes 
an engagement as a clerk at a steam-boat offlce 05x tlaa. 
Poagowonga river, but he goes to bis exÄ^\oycö&^^'«r2^ 
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an inward conviction that six months will s 
eaming bis bread elsewbere. Under sucb circun 
even a large wardrobe is a nuisance, and a cc 
of furniture would be as appropriate as a d 
elephants. Then, again, young men and wome; 
without any means already coUected on which 
mence their life. They are content to look 
and to hope that such means will come. In s 
they are guilty of no imprudence. It is the wa 
country; and, if the man be useful for anythi 
ployment will certainly come to him. But 1 
live on the fruits of tiiat employment, and c 
pay his way from week to week and from day 
And as a third reason I think I may allege 1 
mode of life found in these hoteis is liked by th< 
who frequent them. It is to their taste. T 
happy, or at any rate contented at these hoteis, 
not wish for household cares. As to the two f 
sons which I have given I can agree as to the 
sity of the case, and quite concur as to the exp 
of marriage under such circumstances. But as 
matter of taste, I cannot concur at all. Anythii 
forlom than a young married woman at an Ai 
hotel, it is impossible to conceive. 

Such are the guests expected for those tv 
dred bedrooms. The chance travellers are but 
additions to these, and are not generally the m 
of the house. As a matter of course the accoi 
tion for travellers which these hoteis afford ir 
and creates travelling. Men come because the 
they will be fed and bedded at a moderate co 
in an easy way, suited lo \\vra \,^^\ä.^. With 
tiiroughout Europe, iaqairy \^ m^.^e^Xi^l^x^'^^ 
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tomed joumey is commenced, on that serious question 
of wayside food and shelter. But in the States no 
such question is needed. A big hotel is a matter of 
course, and therefore men travel. Everybody travels 
in the States. The railways and the hoteis have be- 
tween them so churned up the people that an un- 
travelled man or woman is a rare animal. We are apt 
to suppose that travellers make roads, and that guests 
create hoteis; but the cause and effect run exactly in 
the other way. I am almost disposed to think that we 
should become cannibals if gentlemen's legs and ladies' 
arms where hung up for sale in purveyors' shops. 

After this fashion and with tiiese intentions hoteis 

are built. Size and an imposing exterior are the first 

requisitions. Everything about them must be on a 

large scale. A commanding exterior, and a certain in- 

terior dignity of demeanour is more essential than com- 

fort or civility. Whatever an hotel may be it must 

öot be "mean.'^ In the American vemacular the word 

**mean" is very significant. A mean white in the 

South is a man who owns no slaves. Men are often 

iUean, but actions are seldom so called. A man feels 

ixiean when the bluster is taken out of him. A mean 

hotel, conducted in a quiet unostentatious manner, in 

"vsrhich the only endeavour made had reference to the 

comfort of a few guests, would find no favour in the 

States. These hoteis are not called by the name of 

any sign, as with us in our provinces. There are no 

**R:esidents' Heads" or "General Scotts." Nor by the 

name of the landlord, or of some former landlord, as 

with US in London, and in many cities of the Conti- 

nent. Nor are they called from some country or city 

which may have been presumed at soin& \xaÄ \ö \äm^ 
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had special patronage for the establishment. In the 
nomenclature of American hoteis the speciality of Ame- 
rican hero-worship is shown, as in the nomenclature of 
their children. Every inn is a house, and these houses 
are generally named after some hero, little known 
probably in the world at large, but highly estimated 
in that locality at the moment of the christening. 

They are always built «n a plan which to a Euro- 
pean seems to be most unnecessarily extravagant in 
Space. It is not unfrequently the case that the greater 
portion of the ground-floor is occupied by rooms and 
halls which make no retum to the house whatever. 
The visitor enters a great hall by the front door, and 
almost invariably finds it füll of men who are idling 
about, sitting round on stationary seats, talking in a 
listless manner, and getting through their time as 
though the place were a public lounging room. And 
so it is. The chances are that not half the crowd are 
guests at the hotel. I will now follow the visitor as 
he makes his way up to the office. Every hotel has 
an Office. To call this place the bar, as I have done 
too frequently, is a lamentable error. The bar is held 
in a separate room appropriated solely to drinking. 
To the Office, which is in fact a long open counter, 
the guest walks up, and there inscribes his name in a 
book. This inscription was to me a moment of misery 
which I could nevei go through with equanimity. As 
the name is written, and as the request for accommo- 
dation is made, half a dozen loungers look over your 
name and listen to what you say. They listen atten- 
tively, and spell your name carefully, but the great 
man behind the bar doe^ noX. s^^\sv\öV\%\ÄrLQr to heed 
yoü. Your destiny is uevei Vnx^^xXfc^ ^ö ^^>a. ^\s.'^^\Br 
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stant If your wife or any other woman be with you, 
(the Word "lady" is made so absolutely distasteful in 
American hoteis that I cannot bring myself to use it 
in writing of them,) she has been carried off to a lady's 
waiting room, and there remains in august wretched- 
ness tili the great man at the bar shall have decided 
on her fate. I have never been quite able to fathom 
the mystery of these delays. I think they must have 
originated in the necessity of waiting to see what 
might be the influx of travellers at the moment, and 
then have become exaggerated and brought to their 
present normal State by the gratified feeling of almost 
divine power with which for the time it invests that 
despotic arbiter. I have found it always the same, 
though arriving with no crowd, by a conveyance of 
my own, when no other expectant guests were follow- 
ing me. The great man has listened to my request in 
silence, with an imperturbable face, and has usually 
continued his conversation with some loafing friend, 
who at the time is probably scrutinizing my name in 
the book. I have often suffered in patience; but 
Patience is not specially the badge of my tribe, and I 
have sometimes spoken out rather freely. If I may 
presume to give advice to my travelling countrymen 
how to act under such circumstances I should recom- 
mend to them freedom of Speech rather than patience. 
The great man when freely addressed generally opens 
his eyes, and selects the key of your room without 
further delay. I am inclined to think that the selec- 
tion will not be made in any way to your detriment 
by reason of that freedom of speech. The lady in the 
bailad who spoke out her own mind to L.otd ^^««säsj^ 
fFas sent to her home honourably in a coaö\ ^svft.'^iQXÄft. 

A^a^/y6 America. ///, \^ 
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Had she held her tongue we are justified in presuming 
that she would have been retumed on a pillion behind 
a servant. 

I have been greatly annoyed by that silence on 
the part of the hotel derk. I have repeatedly asked 
for room, and received no syllable in retum. I have 
persisted in my request, and the clerk has nodded bis 
head at me. Until a traveller is known, these gentle- 
men are singularly sparing of speech, — especially in 
the West. The same economy of words nins down 
from the great man at the office all through the ser- 
vants of the establishment. It arises, I believe, entirely 
from that want of courtesy which democratic institu- 
tions create. The man whom you address, has to make 
a battle against the State of subservience, presumed to 
be indicated by his position, and he does so by decla- 
ring his indifference to the person on whose wants he 
is paid to attend. I have been honoured on one or 
two occasions by the subsequent intimacy of these 
great men at the hotel offices, and have then found 
them ready enough at conversation. 

That necessity of making your request for rooms 
before a public audience, is not in itself agreeable, and 
sometimes entails a conversation which might be more 
comfortably made in private. "What do you mean by 
a dressing-room, and why do you want one?" Now 
that is a question which an Englishman feels awkward 
at answering before five-and-twenty Americans, with 
open mouths and eager eyes; but it has to be answered 
When I left England, I was assured that I should noi 
find any need for a separate sitting-room, seeing tha1 
drawing-rooms more ot \e?»^ ^\va\^\\iQVi% ^^^^ x^reparec 
for the accommodatioxi oi ''\2L^\^^r K\. ^t5.\. ^^ -j 
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tempted to follow the advice given to us, but we broke 
down. A man and bis wife travelling from town to 
town, and making no sojourn on bis way, may eat 
and sleep at an botel witbout a private parlour. But 
an Englisbwoman cannot live in comfort for a week, 
er even, in comfort, for a day, at any of tbese bouses, 
without a sitting-room for berself. Tbe ladies' draw- 
ing-room is a desolate wilderness. Tbe American 
women themselves do not use it. It is generally 
empty, or occupied by some forlorn spinster, eliciting 
harsh sounds from tbe wretcbed piano wbicb it 
contains. 

Tbe price at tbese boteis tbrougbout tbe Union is 
neady always tbe same, viz, two and a balf dollars a 
day, for wbicb a bedroom is given, and as many meals 
as tbe guest can contrive to eat. Tbis is tbe price for 
Chance guests. Tbe cost to montbly boarders is, I be- 
lieve, not more tban tbe balf of tbis. Ten sbillings a 
day, tberefore, covers everytbing tbat is absolutely ne- 
cessary, servants included. And tbis must be said in 
praise of tbese inns : tbat tbe traveller can compute bis 
cxpenses accurately, and can absolutely bring them 
^thin tbat daily sum of ten sbillings. Tbis includes 
^ great deal of eating; a great deal of attendance, tbe 
^se of reading-rooms and smoking-rooms — wbicb, 
however, always seem to be open to the public as well 
^s to tbe guests, — and a bedroom witb accommoda- 
tion wbicb is at any rate as good as tbe average ac- 
^ommodation of boteis in Europe. In tbe large Eastern 
towns batbs are attacbed to many of tbe rooms. I al- 
ways carry my own, and bave never failed in getting 
^ater. It must be acknowledged ttval \-\v^ y^\cä. vt. 
pery low. It is SO low tbat I believe Vi ^S.ox$^'5»> ^.^ ^ 
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rule, no profit whatsoever. The profit is made t 
extra charges, and they are higher than in any o 
country that I have visited. They are so high ti 
consider travelling in America, for an Englishman 
his wife or family, to be more expensive than trave 
in any part of Europe. First in the list of extras cc 
that matter of the sitting-room, and by that for a 
and his wife the whole first expense is at once doul 
The ordinary Charge is five doUars, or one poui 
day! A guest intending to stay for two or three w 
at an hotel, or perhaps for one week, may, by a| 
ment, have this charge reduced. At one inn I st 
a fortnight, and having made no such agreement 
charged the füll sum. I feit myself stirred up to • 
piain, and did in that case remonstrate. I was a 
how much I wished to have returned, — for the 
had been paid, — and the sum I suggested w£ 
once handed to me. But even with such reductioi 
price is very high, and at once makes the Arne; 
hotel expensive. Wine also at these houses is 
costly, and very bad. The usual price is two do 
or eight Shillings, a bottle. The people of the coi 
rarely drink wine at dinner in the hoteis. When 
do so, they drink Champagne; but their normal d 
ing is done separately, at the bar, chiefly before di 
and at a cheap rate. "A drink," let it be what it 
invariably costs a dime, or fivepence. But if you 
have a glass of Sherry with your dinner, it cost« 
doUars; for Sherry does not grow into pint botü 
the States. But the guest who remains for two 
can have his wine kept for him. Washing also 
expensive luxury. TYi^ ^tvcä ol ^^^^ Ss. \\\Ma.t 
being always fourpeuc^ iox ^NWföo^ ^^^^ 
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cambric handkerchief or muslin dress all come out at 
the same price. For those who are cunning in the 
matter this may do very well; but for men and women 
whose cuffs and coUars are numerous it becomes ex- 
pensive. The craft of those who are cunning is shown, 
I think, in little internal washings, by which the cam- 
bric handkerchiefs are kept out of the list, while the 
muslin dresses are placed üpon it. I am led to this 
surmise by the energetic measures taken by the hotel 
keepers to prevent such domestic washings, and by the 
denunciations which in every hotel are pasted up in 
every room against the practice. I could not at first 
understand why I was always wamed against washing 
my own clothes in my own bedroom, and told that no 
foreign laundress could on any account be admitted 
into the house. The injunctions given on this head 
are almost frantic in their energy, and therefore I con- 
ceive that hotel keepers find themselves exposed to 
much suffering in the matter. At these hoteis they 
wash with great rapidity, sending you back your 
clothes in four or five hours if you desire it 

Another very stringent order is placed before the 
face of all visitors at American hoteis, desiring them 
on no account to leave valuable property in their 
rooms. I presume that there must have been some dif- 
ficulty in this matter in bygone years, for in every 
State a law has been passed declaring that hotel 
keepers shall not be held responsible for money or 
jewels Stolen out of rooms in their houses, provided 
that they are fumished with safes for keeping such 
money, and give due caution to their guests on the 
suhject The due caution is always gb?e;i\, 'W\.\\Na;^i^ 
seJdom myself taken any notice oi il. 1 \vaN^ ^^n-^j^ 
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left my portmanteau open, and have kept my money 
usually in a travelling desk in my room. But I never 
to my knowledge lost anything. The world, I think, 
gives itself credit for more thieves than it possesses. 
As to the female servants at American inns, they 
are generally all that is disagreeable. They are tin- 
civil, impudent, dirty, slow, — provoking to a degree. 
But I believe that they keep their hands from picking 
and stealing. 

I never yet made a single comfortable meal at as 
American hotel, or rose from my breakfast or dinner 
with that feeling of satisfaction which should, I think, 
be feit at such moments in a civilized land in whid 
cookery prevails as an art. I have had enough, and 
have been healthy and am thankful. But that thank* 
fulness is altogether a matter apart, and does notbeff| 
upon the question. If need be I can eat food thatkj 
disagreeable to my palate, and make no complaü; 
But I hold it to be compatible with the prindplestf 
an advanced Christianity to prefer food Üiat is pilakl 
able. I never could get any of that kind at an Ameö'J 
can hotel. All meal-times at such houses were 
me periods of disagreeable duty; and at this 
as I write the;3e lines at the hotel in which I am 
staying, I pine for an English leg of mutton. Wj 
do not wish it to be supposed that the fault of 
I complain, — for it is a grievous fault, — is 
dental to America as a nation. I have stayed i&j 
vate houses, and have daily sat down to dimieisjii|| | 
as good as any my own kitchen could afford me. 
dinner parties aie ^«^tv^iallY well done, and asa; 
they are by no ttveatv^ vcv^x^^x^'svV \^ "^^ \öäta5Ä 
comestibles- It ^ o^ t\Ä \io\.^^ SiM&.\ '«j^RÄk.^ 
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them I again say that eating in them is a disagreeable 
task, — a painful labour. It is as a schoolboy's 
lesson, or the six hours' coniinement of a clerk at his 
desk. 

The mode of eating is as foUows. Certain feeding 
hours are named, which generally include nearly all 
the day. Breakfast from six tili ten. Dinner from 
one tili five. Tea from six tili nine. Supper from 
nine tili twelve. When the guest presents himself at 
any of these hours he is marshalled to a seat, and a 
biÜ is put into his hand containing the names of all 
the eatables then ofFered for his choice. The list is 
incredibly and most unnecessarily long. Then it is 
that you will see care written on the face of the Ameri- 
can hotel liver, as he studies the programme of the 
Coming Performance. With men this passes off unno- 
ticed, but with young girls the appearance of the thing 
is not attractive. The anxious study, the elaborate 
reading of the daily book, and then the choice pro- 
claimed with clear articulation. "Boiled mutton and 
caper sauce, roast duck, hashed venison, mashed pota- 
toes, poached eggs and spinach, stewed tomatoes. Yes; 
and waiter, — some squash." There is no false de- 
licacy in the voice by which this order is given, no de- 
sire for a gentle whisper. The dinner is ordered with 
the firm determination of an American heroine, and in 
some five minutes' time all the little dishes appear at 
once, and the lady is surrounded by her banquet. 

How I did learn to hate those little dishes and 
their greasy contents! At a London eating-house 
things are often not very nice, but your meat is put 
on a plate and comes before you in aiv ^d\!ö\e. '^■a;^^^« 
At these hoteis it is brought to you Vn \LomÄL X^^^Ää. 
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oval dishes, and swims in grease. Gravy is not a 
Institution at American hoteis, but grease has take 
its place. It is palpable, undisguised grease, floatiD 
in rivers, — not grease caused by accidental ba 
cookery, but grease on purpose. A beef-steak is not 
beef-steak unless a quarter of a pound of butter l 
added to it. Those horrid little dishes! If one thinl 
of it how could they have been made to contain Chri 
tian food? Every article in that long list is liable 
the call of any number of guests for four hours. Und 
such circumstances how can food be made eatabli 
Your roast mutton is brought to you raw; — if y( 
object to that you are supplied with meat that h 
been four times brought before the public. At hote 
on the continent of Europe different dinners are cookc 
at different hours, but here the same dinner is kept a 
ways going. The house breakfast is maintained on 
similar footing. Huge boilers of tea and coffee ai 
stewed down and kept hot. To me those meals wo 
odious. It is of course open to any one to hai 
separate dinners and separate breakfasts in his o« 
room; but by this little is gained and much is 1« 
He or she who is so exclusive pays twice over for su( 
meals, — as they are charged as extras on the bil 
and, after all, receives the advantage of no exclush 
cooking. Particles from the public dinners are brouj^ 
to the private room, and the same odious little dish« 
make their appearance. 

But the most striking peculiarity of the America 

hoteis is in their public rooms. Of the ladies' draw 

ing-room I have spoken. There are two and sofflfi 

times three in one \io\.eV, axi^ \Jcä^ ^x^ ^^^^erally fo 

nished, at any xale e-x-^ensi^^V^. \\. «tÄÄcv^ \.^ \s&^ 
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the Space and the fumiture are almost thrown away. 
At watering places, and sea-side summer hoteis they 
are, I presume, used; but at ordinary hoteis they are 
empty deserts. The Intention is good, for they are 
established with the view of giving to ladies at hoteis 
the comforts of ordinary domestic life; but they fail in 
their effect Ladies will not make themselves happy 
in any room, or with ever so much gilded furniture, 
unless some means of happiness be provided for them. 
Into these rooms no book is ever brought, no needle- 
work is introduced; from them no clatter of many 
tongues is ever heard. On a marble table in the 
middle of the room always Stands a large pitcher of 
iced water, and from this a cold, damp, uninviting air 
is spread through the atmosphere of the ladies' draw- 
ing-room. 

Below, on the ground floor, there is, in the first 
place, the huge entrance hall, at the back of which, 
behind a bar, the great man of the place keeps the 
keys and holds his court. There are generally seats 
around it, in which smokers sit, — or men not Smo- 
king but ruminating. Opening off from this are reading 
rooms, Smoking rooms, shaving rooms, drinking rooms, 
parlours for gentlemen in which smoking is prohibited, 
and which are generally as desolate as the ladies' sit- 
ting-rooms above. In those other more congenial Cham- 
bers is always gathered together a crowd, apparently 
belonging in no way to the hotel. It would seem that 
a great portion of an American inn is as open to the 
public as an Exchange, or as the wayside of the street. 
In the West, during the months of this war, the traveller 
would always see many soldiers aiivoiv^ >i5cÄ ctcr«^> 
—not only ofßcers, but privates. TYiey ^Ve '-«i ^Nis?^.^ 
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seats, silent but apparently contented, sometir 
hour together. All Americans are given to ^ 
such as these. It is the much-loved institutior 
the name of "loafing" has been given. 

I do not like the mode of life which prev 
American hoteis. I have come across excepl 
know one or two that are comfortable, — a 
cepting that matter of eating and drinking. ] 
them as a whole I do not like their mode • 
feel, however, bound to add that the hoteis o 
which are kept, I think, always after the san 
are infinitely worse than those of the United 
do not like the American hoteis; but I mi 
their favour that they afford an immense a 
accommodation. The traveller is rarely tol< 
hotel is füll, so that travelling in America i 
one of those great perils to which it is s 
Europe. It must also be acknowledged thi 
ordinary purposes of a traveller they are ver 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Literature. 

In speaking of the literature of any country we are, 

I thinky too much inclined to regard the question as 

One appertaining exclusively to the writers of books, 

^not acknowledging, as we should do, that the literaiy 

character of a people will depend much more upon 

what it reads than what it writes. If we can suppose 

any people to have an intimate acquaintance wiüi the 

best literary effort of other countries, we should hardly 

be correct in saying that such a people had no literary 

history of their own because it had itself produced 

nothing in literature. And, with reference to those 

countries which have been most fertile in the produc- 

tion of good books, I doubt whether their literary 

histories would not have more to teil of those ages in 

which much has been read than ofthose in which 

much has been written. 

The United States have been by no means harren 
in the production of literature. The truth is so far 
from this that their literary triumphs are perhaps 
those which of all their triumphs are the most honour- 
able to them, and which, considering their position as 
a young nation, are the most permanently satisfactory. 
But though they have done much in writing, they 
have done much more in reading. As producers they 
are more than respectable, but as cotisutösi^ \kÄ^ «xft. 
the most conspicuous people on iTaa tasÄi. 'Vx.S&SaDöc^j 
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possible to speak of the subject of literature in America 
without thinking of the readers rather than of the 
writers. In this matter their position is different from 
that of any other great people, seeing that they share 
the advantages of our language. An American will 
perhaps consider himself to be as little like an English- 
man as he is like a Frenchman. But he reads Shake- 
speare through the medium of his own vernacular, and 
has to undergo the penance of a foreign tongue before 
he can understand Moli^re. He separates himself from 
England in politics and perhaps in affection; but he 
cannot separate himself from England in mental cul- 
ture. It may be suggested that an Englishman has 
the same advantages as regards America; and it is true 
that he is obtaining much of such advantage. Irving, 
Prescott, and Longfellow are the same to England as 
though she herseif had produced them. But the balance 
of advantage must be greatly in favour of America. 
We have given her the work of four hundred years 
and have received back in return the work of fifty. 

And of this advantage the Americans have not 
been slow to avail themselves. As consumers of lite- 
rature they are certainly the|most conspicuous people 
on the earth. Where an English publisher contents 
himself with thousands of copies an American pub- 
lisher deals with ten thousands. The sale of a new 
böok, which in numbers would amount to a consider- 
able success with us, would with them be a lamentable 
failure. This of course is accounted for, as regards 
the author and the publisher, by the difference of price 
at which the book is produced. One thousand in Eng- 
land will give perhaps as %ood a tetum as the ten 
thousand in America. But as x^^ax^^ ^^ x^^^^ts. 
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there can be no such equalization. The thousand 
copies cannot spread themselves as do the ten thou- 
sand. The one book at a guinea cannot multiply 
itself, let Mr. Mudie do what he will, as do the ten 
books at a dollar. Ultimately there remain the ten 
books against the one; and if there be not the ten 
readers against the one, there are five, or four, or 
three. Everybody in the States has books about his 
house. "And so has everybody in England," will say 
my English reader, mindful of the libraries, or book- 
rooms, or book-crowded drawing rooms of his friends 
and aquaintances. But has my English reader who 
so replied examined the libraries of many English 
cabmen, of ticket porters, of warehousemen, and of 
agricultural labourers? I cannot take upon myself to 
say that I have done so with any close search in the 
States. But when it has been in my power I have 
done so, and I have always found books in such houses 
as I have entered. The amount of printed matter 
which is poured forth in streams from the printing- 
presses of the great American publishers is, however, a 
better proof of the truth of what I say than anything 
that I can have seen myself. 

But of what dass are the books that are so read? 
There are many who think that reading in itself is not 
good unless the matter read be excellent. I do not 
myself quite agree with this, thinking that almost any 
reading is better than none; but I will of course 
admit that good matter is better than bad matter, 
The bulk of the literature consumed in the States is 
no doubt composed of novels, — as it is also, now-a- 
days, in this country. Whether or no an \irl\mLvtftd 
supply of novels for young peopVe äs oi \& täX. ^^«s^-^ 
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tageous, I will not here pretend to say. The general 
opinion with ourselves I take it is, that novels are bad 
reading if they be bad of their kind. Novels that are 
not bad are now-a-days accepted generally as in- 
dispensable to our households. Whatever may be the 
weakness of the American literary taste in this respect, 
it is, I think, a weakness which we share. There are 
more novel readers among them than with us, but only 
I think, in the proportion that there are more readers. 
I have no hesitation in saying, that works by 
English authors are more populär in the States, than 
those written by themselves; and, among English 
authors of the present day, they by no means confine 
themselves to the novelists. The English names of 
whom I heard most during my sojoum in the States, 
were perhaps those of Dickens, Tennyson, Buckle, 
Tom Hughes, Martin Tupper, and Thackeray. As the 
owners of all these names are still living, I am not 
going to take upon myself the delicate task of criti- 
cising the American taste. I may not perhaps coincide 
with them in every respect. But if I be right as to 
the names which I have given, such a selection shows 
that they do get beyond novels. I have little doubt 
but that many more copies of Dickens's novels have 
been sold during the last three years, than of the 
works either of Tennyson or of Buckle; but such also 
has been the case in England. It will probably be 
admitted that one copy of the "Civilization" should be 
held as being equal to five-and twenty of "Nicholas 
Nickleby," and that a single "In Memoriam" may 
fairly weigh down half-a-dozen "Pickwicks." Men and 
women after their day's work are not always up to the 
'''CiVUization." As a rvüe V\vt.^ ^^^ %^\äx^^ >ö5^ \a 
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"Proverbial Philosophy," and this, perhaps, may have 
had something to do with the great popularity of that 
very populär work. 

I would not have it supposed that American readers 
despise their own authors. The Americans are very 
proud of having a literature of their own. Among the 
literary names which they honour, there are none, I 
think, more honourable than those of Cooper and Ir- 
ving. They like to know that their modern historians 
are acknowledged as great authors, and as regards their 
own poets will sometimes dem and your admiration for 
strains with which you hardly find yourself to be 
familiär. But English books are, I think, the better 
loved; — even the English books of the present day. 
And even beyond this, — with those who choose to 
indulge in the costly luxuries of literature, — books 
printed in England are more populär than those which 
are printed in their own country; and yet the manner 
in which the American publishers put out their work is 
very good. The book sold there at a dollar, or a doUar 
and a quarter, quite equals our ordinary five Shilling 
volume. Nevertheless English books are preferred, — 
almost as strongly as are French bonnets. Of books 
absolutely printed and produced in England the supply 
in the States is of course small. They must necessarily 
be costly, and as regards new books, are always sub- 
jected to the rivalry of a cheaper American copy. But 
of the reprinted works of English authors the supply 
is unlimited, and the sale very great. Almost every- 
thing is reprinted; certainly everything which can be 
Said to attain any home popularity. I do not know 
how far English authors may be aware of the fact-^ 
but it is undoubtedly a fact that l\^^\t \TÄ>3ÄtvcÄ -a.^ 
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authors, is greater on the other side of the Atiantic 
than on this. It is there that they have their most 
numerous school of pupils. It is there that they are 
recognized as teachers by hundreds of thousands. It 
is of those thirty millions that they should think, at 
any rate in part, when they discuss within their own 
hearts that question which all authors do discuss, 
whether that which they write shall in itself be good 
or bad, — be true or false. A writer in England may 
not, perhaps, think very much of this with reference 
to some trifte of which his English publisher proposes 
to seil some seven or eight hundred copies. But he 
begins to feel that he should have thought of it when 
he learns that twenty or thirty thousand copies of the 
same have been scattered through the length and breadth 
of the United States. The English author should feel 
that he writes for the widest circle of readers ever yet 
obtained by the literature of any country. He provides 
not only for his own country and for the States, but 
for the readers who are rising by millions in the British 
colonies. Canada is supplied chiefly from the presses 
of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, but she is 
supplied with the works of the mother country. India, 
as I take it, gets all her books direct from London, as 
do the West Indies. Whether or no the AustraUan 
colonies have as yet learned to reprint our books I do 
not know, but I presume that they cannot do so as 
cheaply as they can Import them. London with us, 
and the three cities which I have named on the other 
side of the Atlantic, are the places at which this litera- 
ture is manufactured; but the demand in the westem 
hemisphere is becoming more brisk than that which 
tbe old World creates. T\iei^ *\^, \ \3än^ \sö ^^^wi^t^ 
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more literary matter printed in London than in all 
America put together. A greater extent of letter-press 
is put up in London than in the three publishing cities 
of the States. But the number of copies issued by the 
American publishers is so much greater than those 
which ours put forth, that the greater bulk of litera- 
ture is with them. If this be so, the demand with 
them is of course greater than it is with us. 

I have spoken here of the privilege which an Eng- 
lish author enjoys by reason of the ever widening circle 
of readers to whom he writes. I speak of the privilege 
of an English author as distinguished from that of an 
American author. I profess my belief that in the 
United States an English author has an advantage over 
one of that country merely in the fact of his being 
English, as a French milliner has undoubtedly an ad- 
vantage in her nationality let her merits or demerits as 
a milliner be what they may. I think that English 
books are better liked because they are English. But 
I do not know that there is any feeling with us either 
for or against an author because he is American. I 
believe that Longfellow Stands in our judgment exactly 
where he would have stood had he been a tutor at a 
College in Oxford instead of a Professor at Cambridge 
in Massachusetts. Prescott is read among us as an 
historian without any reference as to his nationality, 
and by many, as I take it, in absolute ignorance of his 
nationality. Hawthorne, the novelist, is quite as well 
known in England as he is in his own country. But 
I do not know that to either of these three is awarded 
any favour or is denied any justice because he is an 
American. Washington Irving publis^eöi \ä3ck>j <^S.\sfi* 
works in this country^ receiving veiy \^x^<i '5»\äös> "v^^ 

/Var/A America. ///, . \.^ 
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them from Mr. Murray, and I fancy that in dealing 
with his publisher he found neither advantage nor dis- 
advantage in his nationality; — that is, of course, ad- 
vantage or disadvantage in reference to the light in 
which his works would be regarded. It must be ad- 
mitted that there is no jealousy in the States against 
English authors. I think that there is a feeling in 
their favour, but no one can at any rate allege that 
there is a feeling against them. I think I may also 
assert on the part of my own country that there is no 
jealousy here against American authors. As regards 
the tastes of the people, the works of each country 
flow freely through the other. That is as it should be. 
But when we come to the mode of supply, things are 
not exactly as they should be; and I do not believe 
that any one will contradict me when I say that the 
fault is with the Americans. 

I presume that all my readers know the meaning 
of the Word Copyright. A man's Copyright, or right in 
his copy, is that amount of legal possession in the pro- 
duction of his brains which has been secured to him 
by the laws of his own country and by the laws of 
others. Unless an author were secured by such laws, 
his writings would be of but little pecuniary value to 
him, as the right of printing and selling them would 
be open to all the world. In England and in America, 
and as I conceive in all countries possessing a litera- 
ture, there is such a law securing to authors and to 
their heirs for a term of years the exclusive right over 
their own productions. That this should be so in Eng- 
land as regards English authors is so much a matter of 
course, that the copyii^Vil oi aw aMthor would seem to 
be as naturally his own a^ a. ^exi^ÖÄtcÄ.xiJl's» ^^-^of^J^. ^\sis. 
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bank or bis little Investment in the tbree per cents. 
Tbc right of an author to the value of bis own pro- 
ductions in otber countries tban bis own is not so mucb 
a matter of course jbut nevertheless, if such productions 
have any value in otber countries, that value sbould 
belong to bim. This bas been feit to be tbe case be- 
tween England and France, and treaties bave been 
. made securing bis own property to tbe autbor in eacb 
country. Tbe fact tbat tbe languages of England and 
France are different makes tbe matter one of compara- 
tively small moment. But it bas been found to be for 
tbe bonour and profit of tbe two countries, tbat tbere 
sbould be sucb a law, and an international copyrigbt 
does exist. But if sucb an arrangement be needed be- 
tween two sucb countries as France and England, — 
between two countries wbicb do not speak tbe same 
language or sbare tbe same literature, — bow mucb 
more necessary must it be between England and tbe 
United States? Tbe literature of tbe one country is 
the literature of tbe otber. Tbe poem that is populär 
in London will certainly be populär in New York. The 
ilovel tbat is effective among American ladies will be 
^qually so with those of England. Tbere can be no 
cloubt as to the importance of having a law of copy- 
X^ight between the two countries. Tbe only question 
c:an be as to the expediency and the justice. At pre- 
^ent tbere is no international Copyright between Eng- 
land and the United States, and there is none because 
tbe States have declined to sanction any such law. It 
is known by all wbo are concerned in tbe matter on 
«itber side of the water tbat as far as Great Britain is 
concerned sucb a law would meet wilYv ivo w^^^wcä:^« 
Tberefore it is to be presumed \iia\. Ocä \e:^'^'aX'5fCb 
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of the States think it expedient and just to dispense 
with any such law. I have said that there can be no 
doubt as to the importance of the question, seeing that 
the price of English literature in the States must be 
most materially affected by it. Without such a law 
the Americans are enabled to import English literature 
without paying for it. It is open to any American 
publisher to reprint any work from an English copy, 
and to seil his reprints without any permission obtained 
from the English author or from the English publisher. 
The absolute material which the American publisher 
sells, he takes, or can take for nothing. The paper, 
ink, and composition he supplies in the ordinary way 
of business; but of the very matter which he professes 
to seil, — of the book which is the object of his trade, 
he is enabled to possess himself for nothing. If you, 
my reader, be a populär author, an American publisher 
will take the choicest work of your brain and make 
dollars out of it, selling thousands of copies of it in his 
country, whereas you can, perhaps, only seil hundreds 
of it in your own; and will either give you nothing for 
that he takes, — or eise will explain to you that he 
need give you nothing, and that in paying you any- 
thing he subjects himself to the danger of seeing the 
property which he has bought taken again from him 
by other persons. If this be so that question whether 
or no there shall be a law of international Copyright 
between the two countries cannot be unimportant. 

But it may be inexpedient that there shall be such 

a law. It may be considered well, that as the influx 

of English books into America is much greater thaii. 

the out-flux of American\iOoV?»\i^iö\L\ö¥Ai^iaxvd^theright: 

of obtaining such boofe ioi iiO\3öMv^^av5\.^\Ä^t^ 
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although the country in doing so robs its own authors 
of the advantage which should accnie to them from 
the English market. It might perhaps be thought 
anything but smart to surrender such an advantage 
by the passing of an international Copyright bill. There 
are not many trades in which the tradesman can get 
the Chief of his goods for nothing; and it may be 
thought, that the advantage arising to the States from 
such an arrangement of circumstances should not be 
abandoned. But how then about- the justice? It 
would seem that the less said upon that subject the 
better. I have heard no one say that an author's 
property in his own works should not, in accordance 
with justice, be insured to him in the one country as 
well as in the other. I have seen no defence of the 
present position of affairs, on the score of justice. The 
price of books would be enhanced by an international 
Copyright law, and it is well that books should be 
cheap. That is the only argument used. So would 
luutton be cheap, if it could be taken out of a butcher's 
Shop for nothingl 

But I absolutely deny the expediency of the present 
Position of the matter, looking simply to the material 
advantage of the American people in the matter, and 
throwing aside altogether that question of justice. I 
must here, however, explain that I bring no Charge 
whatsoever against the American publishers. The 
English author is a victim in their hands, but it is by 
no means their fault that he is so. As a rule, they 
are willing to pay for the works of populär English 
writers, but in arranging as to what payments they 
can make, they must of course bear m tcvvcvÖl S5cä. ^"wä. 
tüat they have no exclusive right vftiaV&o^N^x vsi *^^ 
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things which they purchase. It is natural, also, that 
they should bear in mind when making their purchases, 
and arranging their prices, that they can have the 
very thing they are buying without any payment at 
all, if the priee asked do not suit them. It is not of 
the publishers that I complain, or of any advantage 
which they take; but of the legislators of the country, 
and of the advantage which accrues, or is thought by 
them to accrue to the American people from the ab- 
sence of an international Copyright law. It is mean 
on their part to take such advantage if it existed; and 
it is foolish in them to suppose that any such advan- 
tage can accrue. The absence of any law of Copyright 
no doubt gives to the American publisher the power 
of reprinting the works of English authors without 
paying for them, — seeing that the English author is 
undefended. But the American publisher who brings 
out such a reprint is equally undefended in his pro- 
perty. When he shall have produced his book, his 
rival in the next street may immediately reprint it 
from him, and destroy the value of his property by 
underselling him. It is probable that the first Ame- 
rican publisher will have made some payment to the 
English author for the privilege of publishing the 
book honestly, — of publishing it without recurrence 
to piracy, — and in arranging his price with his 
customers he will be, of course, obliged to debit the 
book with the amount so paid. If the author receive 
ten Cents a copy on every copy sold, the publisher 
must add that ten cents to the price he charges for it. 
But he cannöt do this with security, because the book 
can be immediately TepiViÄÄÖi, ^xv(L sold without any 
such addition to tte piice. "YV^ ovii^ ^^\ä^ ^\sss2sw 
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the American publisher has against the injury which 
may be so done to him, is the power of doing other 
injury in return. The men who stand high in the 
trade, and who are powerful because of the largeness 
of their dealings, can in a certain measure secure them- 
selves in this way. Such a firm would have the power 
of cnishing a small tradesman who should interfere 
with him. But if the large firm commits any such act 
of injustice, the little men in the trade have no power 
of setting themselves right by counter injustice. I need 
hardly point out what must be the effect of such a 
State of things upon the whole Publishing trade; nor 
need I say more to prove that some law which shall 
regulate property in foreign Copyrights would be as 
expedient with reference to America, as it would be 
just towards England. But the wrong done by America 
to herseif does not rest here. It is true that more 
English books are read in the States than American 
books in England, but it is equally true that the 
literature of America is daily gaining readers among 
US. That injury to which English authors are sub- 
jected from the want of protection in the States, 
American authors suffer from the want of protection 
here. One can hardly believe that the legislators of 
the States would willingly place the brightest of their 
own fellow countrymen in this position, because in the 
event of a Copyright bill being passed, the balance of 
advantage would seem to accrue to England! 

Of the literature of the United States, speaking of 
literature in its ordinary sense, I do not know that I 
need say much more. I regard the literature of a 
country as its highest produce, beUevm^ \\. \,o \i^ \öö\.^ 
powerM in its gener a\ effect , and moie \i^\\fiSvc\^ \sv 
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its results, than either statesmanship, professional 
ability, religious teaching, or commerce. And in no 
part of its national career have the United States been 
so successful as in this. I need hardly explain that I 
should commit a monstrous injustice were I to make a 
comparison in this matter between England and 
America. Literature is the child of leisure and wealth. 
It is the produce of minds which by a happy combina- 
tion of circumstances have been enabled to dispense 
with the ordinary cares of the world. It can hardly 
be expected to come from a young country, or from a 
new and still struggling people. Looking around at 
our own magnificent colonies I hardly remember a con- 
siderable name which they have produced, except that 
of my excellent old friend, Sam Slick. Nothing, 
therefore, I think, shows the settled greatness of the 
people of the States more significantly than their firm 
establishment of a national literature. This literature 
runs over all subjects. American authors have excelled 
in poetry, in science, in history, in metaphysics, in 
law, in theology, and in fiction. They have attempted 
all, and failed in none. What Englishman has devoted 
a room to books, and devoted no portion of that room 
to the productions of America? 

But I must say a word of literature in which I 
shall not speak of it in its ordinary sense, and shall 
yet speak of it in that sense which of all perhaps, in 
the present day, should be considered the most ordinary. 
I mean the every-day periodical literature of the press. 
Most of those who can read, it is to be hoped, read 
books; but all who can read do read newspapers. News- 
papers in this country ate so ^^tv^x^I l\va.t men cannot 
well live without them*, but t.o meü, ^.IA\ö ^^\3bkö. ^^^^ 
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in the United States they may be said to be the one 
Chief necessary of life. And yet in the whole length 
and breadth of the United States there is not published 
a Single newspaper which seems to me to be worthy of 
praise. 

A really good newspaper, one excellent at all 
poiuts, — would indeed be a triumph of honesty and 
of art! Not only is such a publication much to be 
desired in America, but it is still to be desired in Great 
Britain also. I used, in my younger days, to think 
of such a newspaper as a possible publication, and in 
a certain degree I then looked for it. Now I expect 
it only in my dreams. It should be powerful without 
tyranny, populär without triumph, political without 
party passion, critical without personal feeling, right 
in its Statements and just in its judgments, but right 
and just without pride. It should be all but omni- 
scient, but not conscious of its omniscience; it should 
be moral, but not strait-laced; it should be well- 
assured, but yet modest; though never humble, it 
should be free from boasting. Above all these things 
it should be readable; and above that again it should 
be true. J used to think that such a newspaper might 
be produced, but I now sadly acknowledge to myself 
the fact that humanity is not capable of any work so 
divine. 

The newspapers of the States generally may not 
only be said to have reached none of the virtues here 
named, but to have fallen into all the opposite vices. 
In the first place they are never true. In requiring 
truth from a newspaper the public should not be 
anxious to strain at gnats. A statemetvV. ^eX\ivx\^ l^^rcSlfe. 
^t a certain gooseherry was five mdaft?» m üxoasfiir 
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ference, whereas in truth its girth was only two and a 
half, would give me no offence. Nor would I be 
offended at being told that Lord Derby was appointed 
to the premiership, while in truth the Queen had only 
sent for his lordship, having as yet come to no definite 
arrangement. The demand for truth which may 
reasonably be made upon a newspaper amounts to 
this, — that nothing should be stated not believed to 
be true, and that nothing should be stated as to which 
the truth is important, without adequate ground for 
such belief. If a newspaper accuse me of swindling, it 
is not sufficient that the writer believe me to be a 
swindler. He should have ample and sufficient ground 
for such belief; — otherwise in making such a Statement 
he will write falsely. In our private life we all recognize 
the fact that this is so. It is understood that a man 
is not a whit the less a slanderer because he believes 
the slander which he promulgates. But it seems to 
me that this is not sufficiently recognized by many 
who write for the public press. Evil things are said, 
and are probably believed by the writers; they are 
said with that special skill for which newspaper writers 
have in our days become so conspicuous, defying alike 
redress by law or redress by argument; but they are 
too often said falsely. The words are not measured 
when they are written, and they are allowed to go 
forth without any sufficient inquiry into their truth. 
But if there be any ground for such complaint here in 
England, that ground is multiplied ten times — twenty 
times — in the States. This is not only shown in the 
abuse of individuals, in abuse which is as violent as it 
is perpetual, but in t\ve \.t^^.\xcät&, of every subject 
which is handled. AÄ \dt21 oi\.T\i^V^^\i^'«jLSiEa^^ 
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overboard. It seems to be admitted that the only 
object is to produce a Sensation, and that it is admitted 
by both writer and reader that Sensation and veracity 
are incompatible. Falsehood has become so much a 
matter of course with American newspapers that it has 
almost ceased to be falsehood. Nobody thinks me a 
liar because I deny that I am at home when I am in 
my study. The nature of the arrangement is gene- 
raily understood. So also is it with the American 
newspapers. 

But American newspapers are also unreadable. It 
is very bad that they should be false, but it is very 
surprising that they should be dulL Looking at the 
general intelligence of the people, one would have 
thought that a readable newspaper, put out with all 
pleasant appurtenances of clear type, good paper, and 
good internal arrangement, would have been a thing 
specially within their reach. But they have failed in 
every detail. Though their papers are always loaded 
with Sensation headings, there are seldom Sensation 
paragraphs to foUow. The paragraphs do not fit the 
headings. Either they cannot be found, or if found 
they seem to have escaped from their proper coliunn 
to some distant and remote portion of the sheet. One 
is led to presume that no American editor has any 
plan in the composition of his newspaper. I never 
know whether I have as yet got to the very heart's 
core of the daily Journal, or whether I am still to go 
on searching for Üiat heart's core. Alas, it too often 
happens that there is no heart's core! The whole 
thing seems to have been put out at hap-hazard. And 
then the very writing is in itself be\o^ TCÄdkküt\Jv>^\ — 
as though SL power of expression iü ^lO^^xVj ^Tt^as^^ 
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language was not required by a newspaper editor, 
either as regards himself or as regards bis subordinates. 
One is driven to suppose that the writers for the daily 
press are not cbosen witb any view to such capability. 
A man ambitious of being on the staff of an American 
newspaper should be capable of much work, should be 
satisfied with small pay, should be indifferent of the 
world's good usage, should be rough, ready, and of 
long sufferance; but, above all, he should be smart. 
The type of almost all American newspapers is wretched 
— I think I may say of all; — so wretched that that 
alone forbids one to hope for pleasure in reading 
them. They are ill-written, ill-printed, ill-arranged, 
and in fact are not readable. They are bought, glanced 
at, and thrown away. 

They are füll of boastings, — not boastings simply 
as to their country, their town, or their party, — but of 
boastings as to themselves. And yet they possess no 
self-assurance. It is always evident that they neither 
trust themselves, or expect to be trusted. They have 
made no approach to that omniscience which consti- 
tutes the great marvel of our own daily press; but 
finding it necessary to write as though they possessed 
it, they fall into blunders which are almost as mar- 
vellous. Justice and right judgment are out of the 
question with them. A political party end is always 
in view, and political party warfare in America admits 
of any weapons. No newspaper in America is really 
powerful or populär; and yet they are tyrannical and 
overbearing. The "New York Herald" has, I believe, 
the largest sale of any daily newspaper; but it is 
absolutely without po\it\ca\ po^N^i , ^.wd in these times 
of war has truckled to tixe GtovetXÄCÄXÄ. \xnöx^ \i^.^^ 
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than any other paper. It has an enonnous sale, but 
so far is it from having achieved popularity, that no 
man on any side ever speaks a good word for it. All 
American newspapers deal in politics as a matter of 
course; but their politics have ever regard to men and 
never to measures. Vituperation is their natural poli- 
tical weapon; but since the President's ministers have 
assumed the power of stopping newspapers which are 
offensive to them, they have shown that they can 
descend to a course of eulogy which is even below 
vituperation. 

I shall be accused of using very strong language 
against the newspaper press of America. I can only 
say that I do not know how to make that language 
too strong. Of course there are newspapers as to 
which the editors and writers may justly feel that my 
remarks, if applied to them, are unmerited. In writing 
on such a subject, I can only deal with the whole as 
a whole. During my stay in the country, I did my 
best to make myself acquainted with the nature of 
its newspapers, knowing in how great a degree its 
population depends on them for its daily störe of 
information. Newspapers in the States of America 
have a much wider, or rather doser circulation, than 
they do with us. Every man and almost every woman 
sees a newspaper daily. They are very cheap, and 
are brought to every man's band without trouble to 
himself, at every turn that he takes in bis day's work. 
It would be much for the advantage of the country, 
that they should be good of their kindj but if I am 
able to form a correct judgment on the matter, they 
are not good. 



i 
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CHAPTER X. 

Conclusion. 

In one of the earlier chapters of this volume, — 
now some seven or eight chapters past, — I brought 
myself on my travels back to Boston. It was not that 
my way homewards lay by that route, seeing that my 
fate required me to sail from New York; but I could 
not leave the country without revisiting my friends in 
Massachusetts. I have told how I was there in the 
sleighing time, and how pleasant were the mingled 
slush and frost of the snowy winter. In the morning 
the streets would be hard and crisp, and the stranger 
would surely fall if he were not prepared to walk on 
glaciers. In the afternoon he would be wading through 
rivers, — and if properly armed at all points with 
india-rubber, would enjoy the rivers as he waded. But 
the air would be always kindly, and the east wind 
there, if it was east as I was told, had none of that 
power of dominion which makes us all so submissive 
to its behests in London. For myself, I believe that 
the real east wind blows only in London. 

And when the snow went in Boston I went with 
it. The evening before I left I watched them as they 
carted away the dirty uncouth blocks which had been 
broken up with pickaxes in Washington Street, and 
was melancholy as I reflected that I too should no 
longer be known in the slieels. M.'y weeks in Boston 
had not been very many , "but iv^\etN\i€Ä^'5. ^^x^ ^^\^ 
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haunts there which I knew as though my feet had 
trodden them for years. There were houses to which 
I could have gone with my eyes blindfold; doors of 
which the latches were familiär to my handsj faces 
which I knew so well that they had ceased to put on 
for me the fictitious smiles of courtesy. Faces, houses, 
doors, and haunts, where are they now? For me they 
are as though they had never been. They are among 
the things which one would fain remember as one 
remembers a dream. Look back on it as a vision and 
it is all pleasant. But if you realize your vision and 
believe your dream to be a fact, all your pleasure is 
obliterated by regret 

I know that I shall never again be at Boston, and 
that I have said that about the Americans which would 
tnake me unwelcome as a guest if I were there, It is 
in this that my regret consists; — for this reason that 
1 would wish to remember so many social hours as 
though they had been passed in sleep. They who will 
expect blessings from me, will say among themselves 
that I have cursed them. As I read the pages which 
I have written I feel that words which I intended for 
blessings when I prepared to utter them have gone 
nigh to tum themselves into curses. 

I have ever admired the United States as a nation. 
I have loved their liberty, their prowess, their intelli- 
gence, and their progress. I have sympathized with 
a people who themselves have had no sympathy with 
passive security and inaction. I have feit confidence 
in them, and have known, as it were, that their in- 
dustry must enable them to succeed as a people, while 
their freedom would insure to them success as a. wal\a^^ 
With these convictions I went acaoii^ \Jöeax m^Kii2ö%Nsi 
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write of them good words, — words which might be 
pleasant for them to read, while they might assist per- 
haps in producing a true impression of them here at 
home. But among my good words there are so many 
which are bitter, that I fear I shall have failed in my 
object as regards them. And it seems to me, as I read 
once more my own pages, that in saying evil things 
of my friends, I have used language stronger than I 
intended; whereas I have omitted to express myself 
with emphasis when I have attempted to say good 
things. Why need I have told of the mud of Wash- 
ington, or have exposed the nakedness of Cairo? Why 
did I speak with such eager enmity of those poor 
women in the New York cars, who never injured me, 
now that I think of it? Ladies of New York, as I 
write this, the words which were written among you, 
are printed and cannot be expunged; but I tender to 
you my apologies from my home in England. And 
as to that Van Wyck committee! Might I not have 
left those contractors to be dealt with by their own 
Congress, seeing that that Congress committee was by 
no means inclined to spare them? I might have kept 
my pages free from g^l, and have sent my sheets to 
the press unhurt by the conviction that I was hurting 
those who had dealt kindly by me! But what then? 
Was any people ever truly served by eulogy; or an 
honest cause furthered by undue praise? 

O my friends with thin skins, — and here I protest 

that a Üiick skin is a fault not to be forgiven in a 

man or a nation, whereas a thin skin is in itself a 

merit if only the wearer of it will be the master and 

not the sJave of his skin, — O, isv^ toö\ds with thin 

skins, ye whom I call my co\x^\xä «ltAVss^ ^s^XstsÄKsssi, 
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will ye not forgive me these harsh words that I have 
spoken? They have been spoken in love, — with a 
true love, a brotherly love, a love that has never been 
absent from the heart while the brain was coining 
them. I had my task to do, and I could not take the 
pleasant and ignore the painful. It may perhaps be 
that as a friend I had better not have written either 
good or bad. But no! To say that would indeed be 
to speak calumny of your country. A man may write 
to you tnily, and yet write that which you would read 
with pleasure; — only that your skins are so thin! 
The streets of Washington are muddy and her ways 
are desolate. The nakedness of Cairo is very naked. 
And those ladies of New York; is it not to be con- 
fessed that they are somewhat imperious in their de- 
mands? As for the Van Wyck committee, have I not 
repeated the tale which you have told yourselves? 
And is it not well that such tales should be told? 

And yet ye will not forgive me; because your skins 
are thin, and because the praise of others is the breath 
of your nostrils. 

I do not know that an American as an individual 
is more thin-skinned than an Englishman; but as the 
representative of a nation it may almost be said of 
him that he has no skin at all. Any touch comes at 
once upon the net-work of his nerves and puts in Ope- 
ration all his Organs of feeling with the violence of a 
blow. And for Öiis peculiarity he has been made the 
mark of much ridicule. It shows itself in two ways; 
either by extreme displeasure when anything is said 
disrespectful of his country; or by the strong eulogy 
with which he is accustomed to speak of his own in- 
stkutions and of those of bis countryTöfeiv "^Votsi ^ ^^ 
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moment he may chance to hold in high esteem. The 
manner in which this is done is often ridiculous. "Sir, 
what do you think of our Mr. Jefferson Brick? Mr. 
Jefferson Brick, sir, is one of our most remarkable 
men." And again. "Do you like our institutions, 
sir? Do you find that philanthropy, religion, philo- 
sophy, and the social virtues are cultivated on a scale 
commensurate with the unequalled liberty and political 
advancement of the nation?" There is something 
absurd in such a mode of address when it is repeated 
often. But hero-worship and love of country are not 
absurd; and do not these addresses show capacity for 
hero-worship and an aptitude for the love of country? 
Jefferson Brick may not be a hero; but a capacity for 
such worship is something. Indeed the capacity is 
ever)rthing, for the need of a hero will at last produce 
the hero needed. And it is the same with that love 
of country. A people that are proud of their country 
will see that there is something in their country to 
justify their pride. Do we not all of us feel assured 
by the intense nationality of an American that he will 
not desert his nation in the hour of her need? I feel 
that assurance respecting them; and at those moments 
in which I am moved to laughter by the absurdities of" 
their addresses, I feel it the strengest. 

I left Boston with the snow, and retuming to Ncv^ 
York found that the streets there were dry and tha^ 
the winter was nearly over. As I had passed throughi. 
New York to Boston the streets had been by no means 
dry. The snow had lain in small mountains over 
which the omnibuses made their way down Broadway, 
tili at the bottom of that tl[voTOU^hfare, between Trinity 
Church and Bowling Gieeii, aX^ Xi^c-axcÄ ^^^^ \ss^^^ 
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alp, and all traffic was füll of danger. The accursed 
love of gain still took men to Wall Street, but they 
had to fight their way thither through physical diffi- 
culties which must have made even the State of the 
money market a matter almost of indifFerence to them. 
They do not seem to me to manage the winter in New 
York so well as they do in Boston. But now, on my 
last retum thither, the alps were gone, the roads were 
clear, and one could travel through the city with no 
other impediment than those of treading on women's 
dresses if one walked, or having to look after women's 
band-boxes and pay their fares and take their change, 
if one used the omnibuses. 

And now had come the end of my adventures, and 
as I set my foot once more upon the deck of the 
Cunard steamer I feit that my work was done. 
Whether it were done ill or well, or whether indeed 
any approach to the doing of it had been attained, all 
had been done that I could accomplish. No further 
tDpportunity remained to me of seeing, hearing, or of 
speaking. I had come out thither, having resolved to 
leam a little that I might if possible teach that little 
to others; and now the lesson was leamed, or must 
xemain unlearned. But in carrying out my resolution 
1 had gradually risen in my ambition, and had mounted 
from one stage of inquiry to another, tili at last I had 
foünd myself burdened with the task of ascertaining 
whether or no the Americans were doing their work as 
a nation well or ill; and now if ever, I must be pre- 
pared to put forth the result of my inquiry. As I 
walked up and down the deck of the steamboat I con- 
fess I feit that I had been somewToLaX. axto^^xÄ.. 

/ had been a few days ovet sVx. tciö\>Sqs» \a. "^sä 
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States, and I was engaged in writing a book of sudi 
a nature that a man might well engage himself foi 
six years, or perhaps for sixty, in obtaining the mate- 
rials for it. There was nothing in the form of govem- 
ment, or legislature, or manners of the people, as to 
which I had not taken upon myself to say something. 
I was professing to understand their strength and their 
weakness; and was daring to censure their faults and 
to eulogize their virtues. "Who is he," an American 
would say, "that he comes andjudgesus? Hisjudgment 
is nothing." "Who is he," anEnglishman would say, **that 
he comes and teaches us? His teaching is of no value." 

In answer to this I have but a small plea to make. 
I have done my best. I have nothing "extenuated, 
and have set down nought in malice." I do feel that 
my volumes have blown themselves out into propor- 
tions greater than I had intended; — greater not in 
mass of pages, but in the matter handled. I am fre- 
quently addressing my own muse, who I am well 
aware is not Clio, and asking her whither she is 
wending. "Cease, thou wrong-headed one, to meddle 
with these mysteries." I appeal to her frequently, 
but ever in vain, One cannot drive one's muse, nor 
yet always lead her. Of the various women with which 
a man is blessed, his muse is by no means the least 
difficult to manage. 

But again I put in my slight plea. In doing as 
I have done, I have at least done my best I have 
endeavoured to judge without prejudice, and to hear 
with honest ears, and to see with honest eyes. The 
subject, moreover, on which I have written, is one 
which, though great, is so mtän«^ vw \ts bearings, 
that it may be said to aämix. oi\i^Vi^\^a2cÄi^^^^^^^ 
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impropriety by the unleamed as well as the leamed; 
— by those who have grown gray in the study of 
constitutional lore, and by those who have simply 
looked on at the govemment of men as we all look on 
at those matters which daily Surround us. There are 
matters as to which a man should never take a pen in 
hand unless he has given to them much labour. The 
botanist must have leamed to trace the herbs and 
flowers before he can presume to teil us how God has 
formed them. But the death of Hector is a fit sub- 
ject for a bo/s verses though Homer also sang of it. 
I feel that there is scope for a book on the United 
States' form of government as it was founded, and as 
it has since framed itself, which might do honour to 
the lifelong studies of some one of those great consti- 
tutional pundits whom we have among us; but, never- 
theless, the piain words of a man who is no pundit 
Heed not disgrace the subject, if they be honestly 
Written, and if he who writes them has in his heart an 
lionest love of liberty. Such were my thoughts as I 
"Walked the deck of the Cunard steamer. Then I de- 
^cended to my cabin, settled my luggage, and prepared 
Ibr the continuance of my work. It was fourteen days 
irom that time before I reached London, but the four- 
teen days to me were not unpleasant. The demon of 
seasickness usually spares me, and if I can find on 
board one or two who are equally fortunate — who 
can eat with me, drink with me, and talk with me — 
I do not know that a passage across the Atlantic is by 
any means a terrible evil. 

In finishing these volumes after the fashion in 
which they have been written IhTOU^hoMl, 1 fe^VMkNa*. 
I am bound to express a final opimoTi otl \Nq^ cpt '^dsäR: 
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points, and that if I have not enabled myself to do so, 
I have travelled through the country in vain. I am 
bound by the very nature of my undertaking to say 
whether, according to such view as I have enabled 
myself to take of them, the Americans have succeeded 
as a nation politically and socially; and in doing this 
I ought to be able to explain how far slavery has in- 
terfered with such success. I am bound also, writing 
at the present moment, to express some opinion as to 
the result of this war, and to declare whether the North 
or the South may be expected to be victorious, — ex- 
plaining in some rough way what may be the results 
of such victory, and how such results will affect the 
question of slavery. And I shall leave my task un- 
finished if I do not say what may be the possible 
chances of future quarrel between England and the 
States. That there has been and is much hot blood 
and angry feeling no man doubts; but such angry feel- 
ing has existed among many nations without any pro- 
bability of war. In this case, with reference to this 
ill-will that has certainly established itself between us 
and that other people, is there any need that it should 
be satisfied by war and allayed by blood? 

No one, I think, can doubt that the founders of the 
great American Commonwealth made an error ia. 
omitting to provide some means for the gradual ex— 
tinction of slavery throughout the States. That errorr 
did not consist in any liking for slavery. There was 



no feeling in favour of slavery on the part of thosf 
who made themselves prominent at the political birtkr:» 
of the nation. I think I shall be justified in sayin^^" 
that at that time the opmion that slavery is itself ^ 
good thing, that it is an m^XiiVuUwi ofl ^xjtvsä <5i6s^x^ 
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and fit to be perpetuated among men as in itself ex- 
cellent, had not found that favour in the southem 
States in which it is now held. Jefferson, who has 
been regarded as the leader of the southem or demo- 
cratic party, has left ample testimony that he regarded 
slavery as an evil. It is, I think, true that he gave 
such testimony much more freely when he was speaking 
or writing as a private individual than he ever allowed 
himself to do when his words were armed with the 
weight of public authority. But it is clear that, on 
the whole, he was opposed to slavery, and I think 
there can be little doubt that he and his party looked 
forward to a natural death for that evil. Calculation 
was made that slavery when not recruited afresh from 
Africa could not maintain its numbers, and that gra- 
dually the negro population would become extinct. 
This was the error made. It was easier to look for- 
ward to such a result and hope for such an end of the 
difficulty, than to extinguish slavery by a great poli- 
t:ical movement, which must doubtless have been diffi- 
^ult and costly. The northem States got rid of slavery 
\>y the Operation of their separate legislatures, some 
«t one date and some at others. The slaves were less 
üumerous in the North than in the South, and the 
ieeling adverse to slaves, was stronger in the North 
than in the South. Mason and Dixon's line which 
xow separates slave soil from free soil, merely indi- 
cates the position in the country at which the balance 
turned. Maryland and Virginia were not inclined to 
make great immediate sacrifices for the manumission 
of their slaves; but the gentlemen of those States 
did not think that slavery was a dmtÄ. \xv^^l\^^i^^vö^^ 
destined to ßourish for ever as a b\es^mg^S5\>^'^^i^^^^^* 
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The maintenance of slavery was, I think, a political 
mistake; — a political mistake, not because slaver/ 
is politically wrong, but because the politicians of the 
day made erroneous calculations as to the probability 
of its termination. So the income tax may be a poli- 
tical blunder with us; — not because it is in itseli 
a bad tax, but because those who imposed it con- 
ceived that they were imposing it for a year or two, 
whereas, now, men do not expect to see the end of it 
The maintenance of slavery was a political mistake j 
and I cannot think that the Americans in any way 
lessen the weight of their own error, by protesting, as 
they occasionally do, that slavery was a legacy made 
over to them from England. They might as well say, 
that travelling in carts without Springs, at the rate oi 
three miles an hour, was a legacy made over to them 
by England. On that matter of travelling they have 
not been contented with the old habits left to them, 
but have gone ahead and made railroads. In creating 
those railways the merit is due to them; and so alsc 
is the demerit of maintaining those slaves. 

That demerit and that mistake have doubtless 
brought upon the Americans the grievances of theii 
present position; and will, as I think, so far be accom 
panied by ultimate punishment that they will be thi 
immediate means of causing the first disintegration o« 
their nation. I will leave it to the Americans themi 
selves to say, whether such disintegration must neces 
sarily imply that they have failed in their politic^ 
undertaking. The most loyal Citizens of the norther" 
States would have declared a month or two since, — 
and for aught I know woM\d d^eWe now, — that am 
disintegration of the S\.a\.e^ \tk^\\^^ ^'y^^x^ ^ai^Ks: 
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One stripe erased from the banner, one star lost from 
the firmament, wonld entail upon them all the dis- 
grace of national defeat! It had been their boast that 
they would always advance, never retreat. They had 
looked forward to add ever State upon State, and 
territory to territory, tili the whole continent should 
be bound together in the sameunion. To go back 
from that now, to fall into pieces and be divided, to 
become smaller in the eyes of the nations, — to be 
absolutely halfed, as some would say of such division, 
would be national disgrace, and would amount to poli- 
tical failure. "Let us fight for the whole," such men 
Said, and probably do say. "To lose anything is to 
lose all!" 

But the Citizens of the States who speak and think 
thus, though they may be the most loyal, are perhaps 
not politically the most wise. And I am inclined to 
think that that defiant claim of every star, that resolve 
to possess every stripe upon the banner, had become 
somewhat less general when I was leaving the country 
than I had found it to be at the time of my arrival 
there. While things were going badly with the North, 
— while there was no tale of any battle to be told ex- 
cept of those at Bull's Run and Springfield, no northern 
man would admit a hint that secession might ultimately 
prevail in Georgia or Alabama. But the rebels had 
been driven out of Missouri when I was leaving the 
States, they had retreated altogether from Kentucky, 
having been beaten in one engagement there, and from 
a great portion of Tennessee, having been twice beaten 
in that State. The coast of North Carolina, and many 
points of the southern coast, weie m \\i^ ^i-axA^ ^*l"^^ 
northern army, while the army oi \)afc ^cs>a^5cL ^-as» x^- 
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treating from all points into the centre of their country. 
Whatever may have been the strategetical merits or 
demerits of the northern generals, it is at any rate 
certain that their apparent successes were greedily wel- 
comed by the people, and created an idea that things 
were going well with the cause. And, as all this took 
place, it seemed to me that I heard less about the ne- 
cessary integrity of the old flag. While as yet they 
were altogether unsuccessful, they were minded to 
make no surrender. But with their successes came the 
feeling, that in taking much they might perhaps allow 
themselves to yield something. This was clearly in- 
dicated by the message sent to Congress by the Pre- 
sident in February (1862), in which he suggested that 
Congress should make arrangements for the purchase 
of the slaves in the border States; so that in the event 
of secession — accomplished secession — in the gulf 
States, the course of those border States might be made 
clear for them. They might hesitate as to going will- 
ingly with the North, while possessing slaves, — as to 
setting themselves peaceably down as a small slave 
adjunct to a vast free soil nation, seeing that their 
property would always be in peril. Under such cir- 
cumstances a slave adjunct to the free soil nation would 
not long be possible. But if it could be shown to them 
that in the event of their adhering to the North, com- 
pensation would be forthcoming; then, indeed, the 
difficulty in arranging an advantageous line between 
the two future nations might be considerably modified. 
This message of the President's was intended to signify, 
that secession on favourable terms might be regarded 
by the North as not undesiiable, Moderate men were 
begiuning to whisper that., ai\.e,i 2Ä.> ^^ ^S. '^iXai^^'?. 
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were no source either of national wealth or of national 
honour. Had there not been enough at Washington 
of cotton lords and cotton laws? When I have sug- 
gested that no Senator from Georgia would ever again 
sit in the United States Senate, American gentlemen 
have received my remark with a slight demur, and 
have then proceeded to argue the case. Six months 
before they would have declaimed against me and not 
have argued. 

I will leave it to Americans themselves to say 
whether that disintegration of the States, should it ever 
be realized, will imply that they have failed in their 
political undertaking. If they do not protest that it 
argues failure, their feelings will not be hurt by any 
such protestations on the part of others. I have said 
that the blunder made by the founders of the nation 
with regard to slavery has brought with it this seces- 
sion as its punishment. But such punishments come 
generally upon nations as great mercies. Ireland's 
famine was the punishment of her imppidence and 
idleness, but it has given to her prosperity and progress. 
And indeed, to speak with more logical correctness, 
the famine was no punishment to Ireland, nor will se- 
cession be a punishment to the northern States. In 
the long result step will have gone on after step, and 
effect will have followed cause, tili the American 
people will at last acknowledge, that all these matters 
have been arranged for their advantage and promotion. 
It may be that a nation now and then goes to the 
wall, and that things go from bad to worse with a 
large people. It has been so with various nations and 
with many people since history was ftt%\. ^xS^Xe^, ^>qJs- 
when it has been so, the people XkvAS ^wtwy^^^V^^^ 
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Deen idle and bad. They have not only done evil in 
their generation, but have done more evil than good, 
and have contributed their power to the injury rather 
than to the improvement of mankind. It may be that this 
or that national fault may produce or seem to produce 
some consequent calamity. But the balance of good or 
evil things which fall to a peop^e's share will indicate 
with certainty their average conduct as a nation. The 
one will be the certain consequence of the other. If it 
be that the Americans of the northem States have done 
well in their time, that they have assisted in the pro- 
gress of the world, and made things better for man- 
kind rather than worse, then they will come out of 
this trouble without eventual injury. That which came 
in the guise of punishment for special fault, will be 
a part of the reward resulting from good conduct in 
the general. And as to this matter of slavery, in which 
I think that they have blundered both politically and 
morally, — has it not been found impossible hitherto 
for them to cleanse their hands of that taint? But 
that which they could not do for themselves the course 
of events is doing for them. If secession establish her- 
self, though it be only secession of the gulf States, the 
people of the United States will soon be free from 
slavery. 

In judging of the success or want of success of any 
political institutions or of any form of govemment, 
we should be guided, I think, by the general results, 
and not by any abstract rules as to the right or wrong 
of those institutions or of that form. It might be easy 
for a German lawyer to show that our System of trial 
by Jury is open to the gravest ob^edions, and that it 
sins against common sense. BuX. \i ^a\. 'sj^'sXrxö. '^n^'? 
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US substantial justice, and protects us from the tyranny 
of men in ofl&GC, the German lawyer will not succeed 
in making us believe that it is a bad System. When 
looking into the matter of the schools at Boston, I 
observed to one of the committee of management that 
the Statements with which I was supplied, though they 
told me how many of the children went to school, did 
not teil me how long they remained at schooL The 
^entleman replied that that information was to be ob- 
tained from the result of the schooling of the popula- 
^ion generally. Every boy and girl around us could 
read and write, and could enjoy reading and writing. 
There was therefore evidence to show that they re- 
mained at school sufificiently long for the required pur- 
poses. It was fair that I should judge of the System 
from the results. Here in England, we generally ob- 
ject to much that the Americans have adopted into 
their form of govemment, and think that many of 
their political theories are wrong. We do not like 
universal suffirage. We do not like a periodical change 
in the first magistrate; and we like quite as little a 
periodical permanence in the political ofificers imme- 
diately under the chief magistrate. We are, in short, 
wedded to our own forms and, therefore, opposed by 
judgment to forms difFering from our own. But I think 
we all acknowledge that the United States, burdened 
as they are with these political evils, — as we think 
them, have grown in strength and material prosperity 
with a celerity of growth hitherto unknown among 
nations. We may dislike Americans personally, we 
may find ourselves uncomfortable when there, and 
unable to sympathize with them when away; we may 
believe them to be ambitious, >3iiqv\sX, ^<s^i-\^<ji^äte53<is^ 
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or irreligious. But, unless we throw our judgment al- 
together overboard, we cannot believe them to be a 
weak people, a poor people, a people with low spirits 
or a people with idle hands. To what is it that the 
government of a country should chiefly look? What 
special advantages do we expect from our own govern- 
ment? Is it not that we should be safe at home and 
respected abroad; — that laws should be maintained, 
but that they should be so maintained that they should 
not be oppressive? There are, doubtless, countries in 
which the government professes to do much more than 
this for its people, — countries in which the govern- 
ment is patemal; in which it regulates the religion of 
the people, and professes to enforce on all the national 
children respect for the governors, teachers, spiritual 
pastors, and masters. But that is not our idea of a 
government. That is not what we desire to see estab- 
lished among ourselves or established among others. 
Safety from foreign foes, respect from foreign foes and 
friends, security under the law and security from the 
law, — this is what we expect from our government; 
and if I add to this that we expect to have these good 
things provided at a fairly moderate cost, I think I 
have exhausted the list of our requirements. 

And if the Americans with their form of govern- 
ment have done for themselves all that we expect our 
government to do for us; if they have with some fair 
approach to general excellence obtained respect abroad, 
and security at home from foreign foes; if they have 
made life, liberty and property safe under their laws, 
and have also so written and executed their laws as to 
secure their people from le^al o^^ies^Aou, — I maintain 
that they are entitled to a veidicx, m ^öaevx ^wwä.Vx 
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US object as we may to universal sufFrage, to four 
years' Presidents, and four years' presidential cabinets. 
What, after all, matters the theory or the System, 
^hether it be King or President, universal sufFrage or 
ten-pound voter, so long as the people be free and 
r Prosperous? King and President, sufFrage by poll and 
suffrage by property , are but the means. If the end 
^e there, if the thing has been done, King and Presi- 
dent, open sufFrage and close sufFrage may alike be 
declared to have been successful. The Americans have 
t^een in existence as a nation for seventy-five years, 
^nd have achieved an amount of Foreign respect during 
tlat period greater than any other nation ever ob- 
tained in double the time. And this has been given 
to them, not in deference to the statesman-like craft 
^f their diplomatic and other officers, but on grounds 
the very opposite of those. It has been given to them 
because they form a numerous, wealthy, brave, and 
self-asserting nation. It is, I think, unnecessary to 
prove that such Foreign respect has been given to them : 
but were it necessary, nothing would prove it more 
strongly than the regard which has been universally 
paid by European govemments to the blockade placed 
during this war on the southern ports, by the govern- 
ment of the United States. Had the United States 
been placed by general consent in any class of nations 
below the first, England, France, and perhaps Russia, 
would have taken the matter into their own hands, 
and have settled for the States, either united or dis- 
united, at any rate that question of the blockade. And 
the Americans have been safe at home from Foreign 
foes; so safe, that no other strong people but ourselves 
have enjoyed anything approacTEiing lo ^JD^vt 'SÄ.csix^ 
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since their foundation. Nor has our security been 
equal to theirs if we are to count our nationality as 
extending beyond the British Isles. Then as to secu- 
rity under their laws and from their laws ! Those laws 
and the System of their management have been taken 
almost entirely from us, and have so been administered 
that life and property have been safe, and the subject 
also has been free from oppression. I think that this 
may be taken for granted, seeing that they who have 
been most opposed to American forms of government, 
have never asserted the reverse. I may be told of a 
man being lynched in one State, or tarred and feathered 
in another, or of a duel in a third being "fought at 
sight." So I may be told also of men garotted in 
London, and of tithe proctors buried in a bog without 
their ears in Ireland. Neither will seventy years of 
continuance nor will seven hundred secure such an ob- 
servance of law as will prevent temporary ebuUition 
of populär feeling, or save a people from the chance 
disgrace of occasional outrage. Taking the general, 
life and limb and property have been as safe in the 
States as in other civilized countries with which we 
are acquainted. 

As to their personal liberty under their laws, I 
know it will be said that they have surrendered all 
Claim to any such precious possession by the facility 
with which they have now surrendered the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus. It has been taken from 
them, as I have endeavoured to show, illegally, and 
they have submitted to the loss and to the illegality 
witiiout a murmur! But in such a matter I do n(^ 
think it fair, to judge iViem \3^ \3aft\T conduct in such a 
moment as the present. TYiaX. \3tL\% Ss. ^^ n^tj \0ssajssci. 
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in which to judge of the efficiency of their institutions 
generally, of the aptitude of those institutions for the 
security of the nation, I readily acknowledge. But 
when a ship is at sea in a storm, riding out all that 
the winds and waves can do to her, one does not con- 
demn her because a yard-arm gives way, nor even 
though the mainmast should go by the board. If she 
can make her port, saving life and cargo, she is a 
good ship, let her losses in spars and rigging be what 
they may. In this affair of the habeas corpus we will 
wait a while before we come to any final judgment. 
If it be that the people, when the war is over, shaU 
consent to live under a military or other dictatorship, 
— that they shall quietly continue their course as a 
nation without recovery of their rights of freedom, 
then we shall have to say that their institutions were 
not founded in a soil of sufficient depth, and that they 
gave way before the first high wind that blew on them. 
I myself do not expect such a resulf. 

I think we must admit that the Americans have 
received from their government, or rather from their 
System of policy, that aid and furtherance which they 
required from it; and, moreover, such aid and further- 
ance as we expect from our System of government. 
We must admit that they have been great, and free, 
and prosperous, as we also have become. And we 
must admit, also, that in some matters they have gone 
forward in advance of us. They have educated their 
people, as we have not educated ours. They have 
given to their millions a personal respect, and a Stand- 
ing above the abjectness of poverty, which with us are 
much less general than with them. TVä^sä ^Jkcö!^^ V 
grant, have not come of their govextLTcvßxÄ.^ ^jcÄ.^^a^^'^i 

yy^7^/A Amertca. III, '^ 
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not been produced by their written Constitution. They 
are the happy results of their happy circumstances. 
But so, also, those evil attributes which we sometimes 
assign to them are not the creatures of their govern- 
ment, or of their Constitution. We acknowledge them 
to be well educated, intelligent, Philanthropie, and in- 
dustrious; but we say that they are ambitious, unjust, 
self-idolatrous, and irreligious. If so, let us at any 
rate balance the virtues against the vices. As to their 
ambition, it is a vice that leans so to virtue's side, 
that it hardly needs an apology. As to their injustice, 
or rather dishonesty, I have said what I have to say 
on that matter. I am not going to flinch from the ac- 
cusation I have brought, though I am aware that in 
bringing it I have thrown away any hope that I might 
have had, of carrying with me the good will of the 
Americans for my book. The love of money, — or 
rather of making money, — carried to an extreme, has 
lessened that instinctive respect for the rights of meum 
and tuum which all men feel more or less, and which, 
when encouraged within the human breast, finds its 
result in perfect honesty. Other nations, of which I 
will not now stop to name even one, have had their 
periods of natural dishonesty. It may be that others 
are even now to be placed in the same category. But 
it is a fault which industry and intelligence combined 
will after a while serve to lessen and to banish. The 
industrious man desires to keep the fruit of his own 
industry, and the intelligent man will ultimately be 
able to do so. That the Americans are self-idolaters 
is perhaps true, — with a difference. An American de- 
si'res you to worship Yiis couiätj, est \Ä5i brother; but 
Äe does not often, by any oi \3Qfc m^u^JI ^y^'s. ^i ^^wiä^ 
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call upon you to worship himself. As an American, 
treating of America, he is self-idolatrous; but that is a 
self-idolatry which I can endure. Then, as to his 
want of religion — and it is a very sad want — I can 
only say of him, that I, as an Englishman, do not feel 
myself justified in flinging the first stone at him. In 
that matter of religion, as in the matter of education, 
the American, I think, Stands on a level higher than 
ours. There is not in the States so absolute an igno- 
rance of religion as is to be found in some of our 
manufacturing and mining districts, and also, alas! in 
some of our agricultural districts; but also, I think, 
there is less of respect and veneration for God's word 
among their educated classes, than there is with us; 
and, perhaps, also less knowledge as to God's word. 
The general religious level is, I think, higher with 
them; but there is with us, if I am right in my sup- 
position, a higher eminence in religion, as there is also 
a deeper depth of ungodliness. 

I think then that we are bound to acknowledge 
that the Americans have succeeded as a nation, politi- 
cally and socially. When I speak of social success, 
I do not mean to say that their manners are correct 
according to this or that Standard. I will not say that 
they are correct, or are not correct. In that matter 
of manners I have found that those, with whom it 
seemed to me natural that I should associate, were 
very pleasant according to my Standard. I do not 
know that I am a good critic on such a subject, or 
that I have ever thought much of it with the view of 
criticising. I have been happy and comfortable with 
them, and for me that has been swSidevÄ.» \ö.^^^^- 
i'ng of socisil success I allude lo ^äaevt ^m^ocrsä '^sn. 
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private life as distinguished from that which they have 
achieved in public life; — to their successes in com- 
merce, in mechanics, in the comforts and luxuries of 
life, in medicine and all that leads to the solace of 
affliction, in literature, and I may add also, consider- 
ing the youth of the nation, in the arts. We are, I 
think, bound to acknowledge that they have succeeded. 
And if they have succeeded, it is vain for us to say 
that a System is wrong which has, at any rate, ad- 
mitted of such success. That which was wanted from 
some form of govemment, has been obtained with 
much more than average excellence; and therefore the 
form adopted has approved itself as good. You may 
explain to a farmer's wife with indisputable logic, that 
her churn is a bad chum; but as long as she tums 
out butter in greater quantity, in better quality, and 
with more profit than her neighbours, you will hardly 
induce her to change it It may be that with some 
other churn she might have done even better; but, 
under such circumstances, she will have a right to 
think well of the chum she uses. 

The American Constitution is now, I think, at the 
crisis of its severest trial. I conceive it to be by no 
means perfect, even for the wants of the people who 
use it; and I have already endeavoured to explain- 
what changes it seems to need. And it has had this 
defect, — that it has permitted a falling away from its 
intended modes of action, while its letter has been 
kept sacred. As I have endeavoured to show, uni- 
versal sufFrage and democratic action in the Senate 
wert not intended by the framers of the Constitution. 
In this respect, the const\\xi\\oTv\v'aÄ, ^s»\l^ere^ fallen 
through, and it is needed ^^X- S^.^ ^«^ "^^^"kä ^^^^ 
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be re-strengthened. There are also other matters as 
to which it seems that some change is indispensable. 
So much I have admitted. But, not the less, judging 
of it by the entirety of the work that it has done, I 
think Üiat we are bound to own that it has been suc- 
cessful. 

And now, with regard to this tedious war, of which 
irom day to day we are still, in this month of May, 
1862, hearing details which teach us to think that it 
can hardly as yet be near its end; — to what may we 
rationally look as its result? Of one thing I myself 
feel tolerably certain, — that its result will not be no- 
thing, as some among us have seemed to suppose may 
be probable. I cannot believe that all this energy on 
the part of the North will be of no avail, more than I 
suppose that southem perseverance will be of no avail. 
There are those among us who say that as secession 
will at last be accomplished, the North should have 
yielded to the South at once, and that nothing will be 
gained by their great expenditure of life and treasure. 
I can by no means bring myself to agree with these. 
I also look to the establishment of secession. Seeing 
how essential and thorough are the points of variance 
between the North and the South, how unlike the one 
people is to the other, and how necessary it is that 
their policies should be different; seeing how deep are 
their antipathies, and how fixed is each side in the 
belief of its own rectitude and in the belief also of the 
other's political baseness, I cannot believe that the 
really southem States will ever again be joined in 
amicable union with those of the North. They, the 
States of the Gulf, may be utterly subjugated, and the 
North may hold over them military ^orw^x* OÄRstsg 
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and her sisters may for a while belöng to the Union, 
as one conquered country belongs to another. But I 
do not think that they will ever act with the Union; 
— and, as I imagine, the Union before long will agree 
to a Separation. I do not mean to prophesy that the 
result will be thus accomplished. It may be that the 
South will effect their own independence before they 
lay down their arms. I think, however, that we may 
look forward to such independence, whether it be 
achieved in that way, or in this, or in some other. 

But not on that account will the war have been of 
no avail to the North. I think it must be aJready 
evident to all those who have looked into the matter 
that had the North yielded to the first call made by 
the South for secession all the slave States must have 
gone. Maryland would have gone, carrying Delaware 
in its arms; and if Maryland, all south of Maryland. 
If Maryland had gone, the capital would have gone. 
If the Government had resolved to yield, Virginia to 
the east would assuredly have gone, and I think there 
can be no doubt that Missouri, to the west, would have 
gone also. The feeling for the Union in Kentucky was 
very strong, but I do not think that even Kentucky 
could have saved itself. To have yielded to the 
southem demands would have been to have yielded 
everything. But no man now believes, let the contest 
go as it will, that Maryland and Delaware will go 
with the South. The secessionists of Baltimore do not 
think so, nor the gentlemen and ladies of Washington, 
whose whole hearts are in the southern cause. No man 
thinks that Maryland will go; and few, I believe, 
Imagine that either Missouri or Kentucky will be 
divided from the Norüi. 1 'wXV uoV ^x^\fc\A ^\äX \sä:\ 
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be the exact line, but I myself feel confident that it 
will run south both of Virginia and of Kentucky. 

If the North do conquer the South, and so arrange 
their matters that the southern States shall again be- 
come members of the Union, it will be admitted that 
they have done all that they sought to do. If they do 
not do this; — if instead of doing this, which would 
be all that they desire, they were in truth to do 
nothing; — to win finally not one foot of ground from 
the South, — a supposition which I regard as impos- 
sible; — I think that we should still admit after a 
while that they had done their duty in endeavouring 
to maintain the integrity of the empire. But if, as a 
third and more probable alternative, they succeed in 
rescuing from the South and from slavery four or five 
of the finest States of the old Union, — a vast portion 
of the continent, to be beaten by none other in salu- 
brity, fertiUty, beauty, and political importance, — ^will 
it not then be admitted that the war has done some 
good, and that the life and treasure have not been 
spent in vain? 

That is the termination of the contest to which I 
look forward. I think that there will be secession, but 
that the terms of secession will be dictated by the 
North, not by the South; and among these terms I 
expect to see an escape from slavery for those border 
States to which I have alluded. In that proposition 
which, in February last (1862), was made by the 
President, and which has since been sanctioned by the 
Senate, I think we may see the first step towards this 
measure. It may probably be the case that many of 
the slaves will be driven south; that as XXsß. cr^w^x^ <5»S. 
those slaves are driven from tlieix \io\ÖL\iv^s m^M^sssa. 
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they will take their slaves with them, or send them 
before them. The manumission, when it reaches Vir- 
ginia, will not probably enfranchise the half million 
of slaves who, in 1860, were counted among its popu- 
lation. But as to that I confess myself to be compara- 
tively careless. It is not the concern which I have 
now at heart. For myself, I shall feel satisfied if that 
manumission shall reach the million of whites by whom 
Virginia is populated; or if not that million in its 
integrity then that other million by which its rieh soil 
would soon be tenanted. There are now about four 
millions of white men and women inhabiting the slave 
States which I have described, and I think it will be 
acknowledged that the northem States will have done 
something with their armies if they succeed in rescuing 
those four millions from the stain and evil of slavery — 
There is a third question which I have asked my — 
seif, and to which I have undertaken to give som 
answer. When this war be over between the north 
and southem States will there come upon us English — 
men a necessity of fighting with the Americans? I:£^ 
there do come such necessity, arising out of our con — 
duct to the States during the period of their civil war> 
it will indeed be hard upon us, as a nation, seeing the 
struggle that we have made to be just in our dealings 
towards the States generally, whether they be North or 
South. To be just in such a period, and under such 
circumstances, is very difficult. In that contest between 
Sardinia and Austria it was all but impossible to be 
just to the Italians without being unjust to the Em- 
peror of Austria. To have been strictly just at the 
moment one should Iciave b^^M Vn^ confessing the in- 
justice of so much äiat laaid ^o\Ä\>^tet^\ ^NiX\si.*CjK& 
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-American contest such justice, though difficult, was 
easier. Affairs of trade rather than of treaties chiefly 
interfered; and these affairs, by a total disregard of 
our own pecuniary interests, could be so managed that 
justice might be done. This I think was effected. It 
may be, of course, that I am prejudiced on the side of 
my own nation; but striving to judge of the matter as 
best I may without prejudice, I cannot see that we, as 
a nation, have in aught offended against the strictest 
justice in our dealings with America during this con- 
test. But justice has not sufficed. I do not know that 
our bitterest foes in the northem States have accused 
US of acting unjustly. It is not justice which they have 
looked for at our hands, and looked for in vain; — not 
justice, but generosity! We have not, as they say, 
sympathized with them in their trouble! It seems to 
me that such a complaint is unworthy of them as a 
nation, as a people, or as individuals. In such a matter 
generosity is another name for injustice, — as it too 
often is in all matters. A generous sympathy with the 
North would have been an ostensible and crushing 
enmity to the South. We could not have sympathized 
with the North without condemning the South, and 
telling to the world that the South were our enemies. 
In ordering his own household a man should not want 
generosity or sympathy from the outside; and if not a 
man, then certainly not a nation. Generosity between 
nations must in its very nature be wrong. One nation 
may be just to another, courteous to another, even con- 
siderate to another with propriety. But no nation can 
be generous to another without injustice either to some 
third nation, or to itself. 

But though no accusation of UDia\nÄ%% V'as»'» ^^ '^'^ 
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as I am aware, ever been made by the governmen 
Washington against the government of London, tl: 
can be no doubt that a very strong feeling of a 
pathy to England has sprung up in America du] 
this war, and that it is even yet so intense in its bil 
ness, that were the North to become speedily victor; 
in their present contest very many Americans wc 
be anxious to turn their arms at once against Canj 
And I fear that that fight between the Monitor 
the Merrimac has strengthened this wish by givin^ 
the Americans an unwarranted confidence in tl 
capability of defending themselves against any in; 
from British shipping. It may be said by them, 
probably would be said by many of them, that 
feeling of enmity had not been engendered by 
idea of national injustice on our side; — that it m 
reasonably exist, though no suspicion of such injus 
had arisen in the minds of any. They would ai 
that the hatred on their part had been engendered 
scom on ours, — by scom and ill words heaped u 
them in their distress. 

They would say that slander, scom, and unct 
table judgments create deeper feuds than do robl 
and violence, and produce deeper enmity and w< 
rancour. "It is because we have been scorned 
England, that we hate England. We have been 
from week to week, and from day to day, that 
were fools, cowards, knaves, and madmen. We h 
been treated with disrespect, and that disrespect 
will avenge." It is thus that they speak of Engh 
and there can be no doubt that the opinion so 
pressed is very general. 1\. \^ ivo\. tk^ ^xjjc^o^e her« 
say wheiher in this respecX'E.Tv^axAViÄS» ^m^wcä» 
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offence to the States, or whether either country has 

given cause of offence to the other. On both sides 

have many hard words been spoken, and on both sides 

also have good words been spoken. It is unfortunately 

the case that hard words are pregnant, and as such 

they are read, digested, and remembered; while good 

^ords are generally so dull that nobody reads them 

^illingly, and when read they are forgotten. For many 

years there have been hard words bandied backwards 

and forwards between England and the United States, 

showing mutual jealousies and a disposition on the 

part of each nation to spare no fault committed by the 

other. This has grown of rivalry between the two, 

and in fact proves the respect which each has for the 

other's power and wealth. I will not now pretend to 

say with which side has been the chiefest blame, if 

there has been chiefest blame on either side. But I do 

say that it is monstrous in any people or in any person 

to suppose that such bickerings can afford a proper 

ground for war. I am not about to dilate on the horrors 

of war. Horrid as war may be, and füll of evil, it 

is not so horrid to a nation, nor so füll of evil, as 

national insult unavenged, or as national injury unre- 

dressed. A blow taken by a nation and taken without 

atonement is an acknowledgment of national inferiority 

than which any war is preferable. Neither England 

nor the States are inclined to take such blows. But 

such a blow, before it can be regarded as a national 

insult, as a wrong done by one nation on another, 

must be inflicted by the political entity of the one on 

the political entity of the other. No angry clamours 

of the press, no declamations of oialoi?»^ üö n^\sä$» Sx5vs«^ 

the people, no studied criticism iiom ^Scä V.^rcÄ^ '«.'^ 
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br unstudied censures from society at large, can have 
any fair weight on such a question or do aught to- 
wards justifying a national quarrel. They cannot form 
a casus belli. Those two Latin words, which we all 
understand, explain this with the utmost accuracy. 
Were it not so, the peace of the world would indeed 
rest upon sand. Causes of national difference will arise, 
— for governments will be unjust as are individuals. 
And causes of difiference will arise because govern- 
ments are too blind to distinguish the just from the 
unjust But in such cases the government acts on some 
ground which it declares. It either shows or pretendi 
to show some casus belli. But in this matter 
threatened war between the States and England it i 
declared openly that such war is to take place becaus 
the English have abused the Americans, and because, 
consequently, the Americans hate the English. Ther^ 
seems to exist an impression that no other ostensible 
ground for fighting need be shown, although such axi 
event as that of war between the two nations would, 
as all men acknowledge, be terrible in its results. 
"Your newspapers insulted us when we were in our 
difficulties. Your writers said evil things of us. Your 
legislators spoke of us with scorn. You exacted from 
US a disagreeable duty of retribution just when the Per- 
formance of such a duty was most odious to us. You 
have shown Symptoms of joy at our sorrow. And, 
therefore, as soon as our hands are at liberty, we will 
fight you.'* I have known schoolboys to argue in that 
way, and the arguments have been intelligible. But I 
cüDDOt understand that any government should admit 
such an argument. 

Nor will the Amencai^ gp\txtÄCÄ.x&. ^j^\a!^i ^^^siik. 
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it According to existing theories of govemment the 
annies of nations are but the tools of the governing 
powers. If at the close of the present civil war the 
American govemment, — the old civil govemment con- 
sisting of the President with such checks as Congress 
cronstitutionally has over him, — shall really hold the 
power to which it pretends, I do not fear that there 
"will be any war. No President, and I think no Con- 
gress, will desire such a war. Nor will the people 
clamour for it, even should the idea of such a war be 
populär. The people of America are not clamorous 
against their govemment If there be such a war it 
will be because the army shall have then become more 
powerful than the Govemment If the President can 
hold his own the people will support him in his desire 
for peace. But if the President do not hold his own, 
— if some General with two or three hundred thousand 
men at his back shall then have the upper hand in the 
nation, — it is too probable that the people may back 
him. The old game will be played again that has so 
often been played in the history of nations, and some 
wretched military aspirant will go forth to flood Canada 
with blood, in order that the feathers of his cap may 
flaunt in men's eyes and that he may be talked of for 
some years to come as one of the great curses let loose 
by the Almighty on mankind. 

I must confess that there is danger of this. To us 
the danger is very great. It cannot be good for us to 
send ships laden outside with iron shields instead of 
inside with soft goods and hardware to those thickly 
thronged American ports. It cannot be good for us to 
have to throw millions into those IdaibovÄ's» vosXr."^^ ^*^. 
taking millions out from them. lt. catÄöV. \i^ %qkA ^sst 
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US to export thousands upon thousands of soldiers to 
Canada of whom only hundreds would return. The 
whole turmoil, cost, and paraphernalia of such a course 
would be injurious to us in the extreme, and the loss of 
our. commerce would be nearly ruinous. But the injury 
of such a war to us would be as nothing to the injury 
which it would inflict upon the States. To them for 
many y^ars it would be absolutely ruinous. It would 
entail not only all those losses which such a war must 
bring with it; but that greater loss which would arise 
to the nation from the fact of its having been powerless 
to prevent it. Such a war would prove that it had 
lost the freedom for which it had struggled, and which— 
for so many years it has enjoyed. For the sake o 
that people as well as for our own, — and for their~ 
sakes raüier than for our own, — let us, as far as ma^ 
be, abstain from words which are needlessly injurious- 
They have done much that is great and noble, even 
since this war has begun, and we have been slow to 
acknowledge it. They have made saorifices for the 
sake of their country which we have ridiculed. They 
have struggled to maintain a good cause, and we have 
disbelieved in their earnestness. They have been 
anxious to abide by their Constitution, which to them 
has been as it were a second gospel, and we have 
spoken of that Constitution as though it had been a 
thing of mere words in which life had never existed. 
This has been done while their hands were very füll 
and their back heavily laden. Such words coming 
from US, or from parties among us, cannot justify those 
threats of war which we hear spoken; but that they 
should make the heatts oi mexv ^ox^ ^xA ^^^fe\x tkou^hts 
bitter against us can TiardVy \i^ m^X\ÄX q?1 ^T^gtNSÄ, 
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As to the result of any such war between us and 
them, it would depend mainly, I think, on the feelings 
of the Canadians. Neither could they annex Canada 
without the good-will of the Canadians, nor could we 
keep Canada without that good-will. At present the feel- 
ing in Canada against the northern States is so strong 
and so universal that England has little to fear on 
that head. 

I have now done my task, and may take leave of 
my readers on either side of the water with a hearty 
hope that the existing war between the North and 
South may soon be over, and that none other may 
foUow on its heels to exercise that new-fledged military 
skill which the existing quarrel will have produced on 
the other side of the Atlantic. I have written my book 
in obscure language if I have not shown that to me 
social successes and commercial prosperity are much 
dearer than any greatness that can be won by arms. 
The Americans had fondly thought that they were to 
be exempt from the curse of war, — at any rate from 
the bitterness of the curse. But the days for such 
exemption have not come as yet. While we are hurry- 
ing on to make twelve-inch shield-plates for our men- 
of-war, we can hardly dare to think of the days when 
the sword shall be tumed into the ploughshare. May 
it not be thought well for us if, with such work on 
our hands, any scraps of iron shall be left to us with 
which to pursue the purposes of peace? But at least 
let US not have war with these diildren of our own. 
If we must fight, let us fight the French, **for King 
George upon the throne." The doing so will be dis- 
agreeable, but it will not be antipalVieUc \.o \}cä x^-aJoax^ 
of an Englishman. For my pari, "wbfcti ^x^ Kssnsxvcäxv 
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teils me that he wants to fight with me, I regard his 
ofifence as compared with that of a Frenchman under 
the same circumstances, as I would compare the offence 
of a parricide or a fratricide with that of a mere com- 
mon-place murderer. Such a war would be plus quanL 
civile bellum. Which of us two could take a thrashin^ 
from the other and afterwards go about our busines^ 
with contentment? 

On our return to Liverpool, we stayed for a fe^^jr 
hours at Queenstown, taking in coal, and the pas — 
sengers landed that they might Stretch their legs anc^ 
look about them. I also went ashore at the dear old 
place which I had known well in other days, when tke 
people were not too grand to call it Cove, and were 
contented to run down from Cork in river steamers, 
before the Passage railway was built. I spent a plea- 
sant Summer there once in those times; — God be with 
the good old days 1 And now I went ashore at Queens- 
town, happy to feel that I should be again in a British 
isle, and happy also to know that I was once more in 
Ireland. And when the people came around me as 
they did, I seemed to know every face and to be 
familiär with every voice. It has been my fate t( 
have so close an intimacy with Ireland, that when 
meet an Irishman abroad, I always recognize in hi 
more of a kinsman than I do in an Englishman. 
never ask an Englishman from what county he com 
or what was his town. To Irishmen I usually 
such questions, and I am generally familiär with 
old haunts which they name. I was happy there 
to feel myself again in Ireland, and to walk r* 
from Queenstown to lYve iw^x ^\. ^^^^^^e. by th' 
way that had once been iaccaCCi^x Vo m^ ^^^v 
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Or rather I should have been happy if I had not 
found myself instantly disgraced by the importunities 
of my friends! A legion of women surrounded me, 
imploring alms, begging my honour to bestow my 
' charity on them for the love of the Virgin, using the 
most holy names in their adjurations for halfpence, 
clinging to me with that half joking, half lachrymose 
air of importunity which an Irish beggar has assumed 
as pecüliarly her own. There were men too, who 
begged as well as women. And the women were 
sturdy and fat, and, not knowing me as well as I knew 
them, seemed resolved that their importunities should 
be successful. After all, I had an old world liking 
for them in their rags. They were endeared to me by 
certain memories and associations which I cannot de- 
fine. But then what would those Americans think of 
themj — of them and of the country which produced 
them? That was the reflection whidi troubled me. A 
legion of women in rags clamorous for bread, protest- 
ing to heaven that they are starving, importunate with 
voices and' with hands, surrounding the stranger when 
he puts his foot on the soil so that he cannot escape, 
does not afiford to the cynical American who then first 
Visits US, — and they all are cynical when they visit 
US, — a bad opportunity for his sarcasm. He can at 
any rate boast that he sees nothing of that at home. 
I myself am fond of Irish beggars. It is an acquired 
taste, — which comes upon one as does that for 
smoked whisky, or Limerick tobacco. But I certainly 
did wish that there were not so many of them at 
Queenstown. 

I teil all this here not to the disgrace of Irelatvd\ 
— Dot for the triumph of America. T\ä Afv^ttssöx^ ^'^ 
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American who thinks rightly on the subject will know 
that the State of each country has arisen from its oppor- 
tunities. Beggary does not prevail in new countries, 
and but few old countries have managed to exist with- 
out it. As to Ireland we may rejoice to say that there 
is less of it now than there was twenty years since. 
Things are mending there. But though such excuses 
may be truly made, — although an Englishman whea_ 
he sees this squalor and poverty on the quays atz 
Queenstown, consoles himself with reflecting that th^ 
evil has been unavoidable, but will perhaps soon b^ 
avoided, — nevertheless he cannot but remember th 



there is no such squalor and no such poverty in th^^ 
land from which he has retumed. I claim no cred:£t 
for the new country. I impute no blame to the oL<f 
country. But there is the fact. The Irishman wh^» 
he expatriates himself to one of those American Status 
loses much of that afifectionate, confiding, master- 
worshipping nature which makes him so good a fellow 
when at home. But he becomes more of a man. He 
assumes a dignity which he never has known before. 
He learns to regard his labour as his own property. 
That which he earns he takes without thanks, but he 
desires to take no more than he earns. To me per- 
sonally he has perhaps become less pleasant than he 
was. But to himself — ! It seems to me that such a 
man must feel himself half a god, if he has the power 
of comparing what he is with what he was. 

It is right that all this should be acknowledged by 

US. When we speak of America and of her institu- 

tions we should remember that she has given to ovjc 

increasing population t\^\vX,s 2kXvd "^livile^es which w^ 

could not give; — wTiich. as aü cJA caxix&c^ ^^ ^§1^- 
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bly can never give. That self-asserting, obtrusive 
lependence which so often wounds us, is, if viewed 
ght, but an outward sign of those good things which 
lew country has produced for its people. Men and 
men do not beg in the States; — they do not offend 
i with tattered rags; they do not complain to 
iven of starvation; they do not crouch to the ground 

half-pence. If poor, they are not abject in their 
^-erty. They read and write. They walk like 
iian beings made in God's form. They know that 
:y are men and women, owing it to themselves and 

the World that they should earn their bread by 
:ir labour, but feeling that when eamed it is their 
n. If this be so, — if it be acknowledged that it is 
—should not such knowledge in itself be sufficient 
timony of the success of the country and of her 
titutions? 



^^* 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes nc- 
cessary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another, and to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal Station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature's God entitle them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them to the Se- 
paration. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all menare 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the govemed; and that, when- 
ever any form of government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, and 
to institute new government, laying its foundations on such 
principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments, 
long estabhshed, should not be changed for light and 
transient causes; and, accordingly, all experience hath 
shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, thaiv to i\^\v\. xVätö&^Iv^-s by abolishing 
tbe forms to which they aie accasXoxsÄÖu ^>\\.^^\«2cw'a.>ssö5^ 
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train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
>ame object, evinces a design to reduce them under ab- 
jolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw 
)ff such govemment, and to provide new guards for their 
'uture security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
hese colonies, and such is now the necessity which con- 
itrains them to alter their former Systems of govemment. 
rhe history of the present king of Great Britain is a history 
)f repeated injuries and usurpations, all having, in direct 
)bject, the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these 
Jtates. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
vorld. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
md necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his govemors to pass laws of im- 
nediate and pressing importance, imless suspended in their 
»perations tili his assent should be obtained; and, when so 
uspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommoda- 
ion of large districts of people, unless those people would 
elinquish the right of representation in the legislature — a 
ight inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places un- 
isual, uncomfortable, and distant from the repository of 
heir public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
nto compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for 
»pposing with manly firmness his invasions on the rights of 
he people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, 
o cause others to be elected; whereby the legislative 
)Owers, incapable of annihilation, have retumed to the 
»eople at large for their exercise; the State remaining, in 
he meantime, exposed to all the dangers of invasion from 
idthout, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent t\ie pop\3\*a.\Xa^ oi SJöksä. 
dies; for tbat purpose, obstructing the\a.vjs oi täX^ä-äS»».- 
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tion of foreigners, refusing to pass others to encourage 
their migration thither, and raising the conditions of new 
appropriations of lands. 

He has obstxucted the administration of justice, by re— 
fusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone for the 
tenure of their ofßces, and the amoiint and payment of their 
salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat out 
their substance. 

He has kept among us, in time of peace, Standing 
armies, without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, 
and superior to, the civil power. 

He has combined, with others, to subject us to a Juris- 
diction foreign to our Constitution, and unacknowledged by 
our laws ; giving his assent to their acts of pretended legis- 
lation. 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us. 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment 
for any murders which they should coniniit on the in- 
habitants of these States. 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world. 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent. 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefit of trial 
by Jury. 

For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pre- 
tended offences. 

For abolishing the free System of English laws in a 
neighbouring province, establishing therein an arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render 
it at once an example and fit Instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these colonies. 

For taking away oui cY^aJrtÄX^, ihollshing cur most 
valuahle laws, and alteimg, lAm^-asassÄai^^, ^^ ^ötons, ^^ 
our g-overnments. 
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For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with power to legislate for us in all 
22Lses whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out 
3f bis protection and waging war against us. 

He bas plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, bumt 
3ur towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He isy at tbis time, transporting large armies of foreign 
nercenaries to complete tbe works of deatb, desolation, 
md tyranny, abready begun, witb circumstances of cruelty 
md perfidy scarcely paralleled in tbe most barbarous ages, 
md totally unworthy tbe bead of a civilized nation. 

He bas constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on 
;he bigb seas, to bear arms against tbeir country, to become 
;be executioners of tbeir friends and bretbren, or to fall 
;bemselves by tbeir bands. 

He bas excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and 
aas endeivoured to bring on tbe inbabitants of our frontiers, 
tbe merciless Indian savages, wbose known rule of warfare 
IS an undistinguisbed destruction of all ages, sexes, and con- 
iitions. 

In every stage of tbese oppressions, we bave petitioned 
for redress in tbe most bumble terms. Our repeated peti- 
tions bave been answered only by repeated injuries. A 
prince, wbose cbaracter is tbus marked by every act wbicb 
may define a tyrant, is imfit to be tbe ruler of a free people. 

Nor bave we been wanting in attention to our Britisb 
bretbren. We bave wamed tbem, from time to time, of tbe 
attempts by tbeir legislature, to extend an unwarrantable 
Jurisdiction over us. We bave reminded tbem of tbe cir- 
cumstances of our emigration and settlement bere. We 
bave appealed to tbeir native justice and magnanimity, and 
we bave conjured tbem, by tbe ties ot our common kindred, 
to disavow tbese usurpations, wbicb would inevitably Inter- 
rupt our connections and correspondence. Tbey, too, bave 
been deaf to the voice of justice and oi coiÄ^xi^vcöJei . '^^ 
aus^ therefore, acquiesce in thenecessitY'^^^'^^^'^^'^^^^^^*^ 
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our Separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of man- 
kind, enemies in war, in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United State 
of America, in General Congress assembled, appealing t 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our in 
tentions, do, in the name and by the authority of the goo 
people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare thjfc. t: 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, fre^ 
and independent States; that they are absolved from aJ/ 
allegiance to the British crown, and that all political con- 
nection between them and the State of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as free and indepen- 
dent States, they have füll power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and to do all 
other acts and things which independent States may of right 
do. And, for the support of this declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honour. 

The foregoing declaration was, by order of Congress, 
engrossed, and signed by the following members : 

JOHN HANCOCK. 
New HampsJäre. Connecticut 

Josiah Bartlett, Roger Sherman, 

William Whipple, Samuel Huntington, 

Matthew Thornton. William Williams, 

Massacliusetts Bay, OLIVER WOLCOTT. 
Samuel Adams, iVew York, 

John Adams, William Floyd, 

Robert Treat Paine, Philip Livingston, 

Elbredge Gerry. Francis Lewis, 

„, , T , , Lewis Morris. 

Rhode Island. 

Stephen Hopkins, "^^ ^^^^* 

William Ellery. ^cäkkö ^«^ocx.-^^^. 
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John Witherspoon, 
Francis Hopkinson, 
John Hart, 
Abraham Clark. 

Pennsylvania. 

Robert Morris, 
Benjaäon Rush, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
John Morton, 
George Clymer, 
James Saath, 
George Taylor, 
James Wilson, 
George Ross. 

Delaware. 
C-«SAR Rodney, 

George Read, 
Thomas M'Kean. 

Maryland. 

Samuel Chase, 
William Paca, 
Thomas Stone, 
Charles Carroll, of 
CarroUton. 

4. July, 1776. 



Virginia. 

George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Lee, 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas Nelson, Jr. 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina. 

William Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. 

South Carolina. 
Edward Rutledge, 
Thomas Heyward, Jr., 
Thomas Lynch, Jr., 
Arthur Middleton. 

Georgia. 

Button Gwinnett, 
Lyman Hall, 
George Walton. 



\ 
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ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION, ETC. 

TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME 

Wßy ihe undersigned, delegates ofihe States, afjßxed to our names, 

send greeting: 
Whereas, the delegates of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled did, on the fifteenth day of November, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-seven, and in the second year of the independence 
of America, agree to certain articles of confederation and 
perpetual union between the States of New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, in the words following, viz : 

Articles of confederation and perpetual union between the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

Article I. The style of this confederacy shall be, "The 
United States of America." 

Art. 2. Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, 
and independence, and every power, Jurisdiction, and right, 
which is not by this confederation expressly delegated to 
the United States in Cotigitss assembled. 

Art. 3. The said States \iexe\yj s^n^tä^ ^-oJäx \c&a -^ 
Grm league of friendship mlib. eac\i oX^käx i^^ >ösä\i cömass^ 
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defence, the security of their liberties, and their mutual and 
general welfare; binding themselves to assist each other 
against all force offered to, or attacks made upon them, or 
any of them, on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, or 
any other pretext whatever. 

Art. 4. The better to secure and perpetuate mutual 
friendship and intercourse among the people of the different 
States in this union, the free inhabitants of each of these 
States, paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice ex- 
cepted, shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
free Citizens in the several States; and the people of each 
State shall have free ingress and regress to and from any 
other State, and shall enjoy therein all the privileges of trade 
and commerce, subject to the same duties, impositions, and 
restrictions, as the inhabitants thereof respectively, provided 
that such restrictions shall not extend so far as to prevent 
the removal of property imported into any State to any other 
State, of which the owner is an inhabitant; provided, also, 
that no imposition, duties, or restriction, shall be laid by 
any State on the property of the United States, or either of 
them. 

If any person guilty of or charged with treason, felony, 
or other high misdemeanor, in any State, shall flee from 
justice, and be found in any of the United States, he shall 
upon demand of the Govemor, or executive power of the 
State from which he fled, be delivered up, and removed to 
the State having Jurisdiction of his offence. 

Füll faith and credit shall be given in each of these States 
to the records, acts, and judicial proceedings of the courts 
and magistrates of every other State. 

Art. 5. For the more convenient management of the 
general interests of the United States, delegates shall be 
annually appointed in such manner as the legislature of 
each State shaU direct, to meet in Congress on the first 
Monday in November, in every yeai, m\\i sl'^onn^x x^'s^^tmä^ 
to each State to recall its delegates ox aa^ oi ^'wxv, '^'«ani 
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time within the year, and to send others in their stead for 
the remainder of the year. 

No State shall be represented in Congress by less than 
two nor more than seven members ; and no person shall be 
capable of being a delegate for more than three years in 
any term of six years ; nor shall any person, being a delegate, 
be capable of holding an office und er the United States, for 
which he, or another for his benefit, receives any salary, 
fees, or emolument of any kind. 

Each State shall maintain its own delegates in a meeting 
of the States, and while they act as members of the com- 
mittee of the States. 

In determining questions in the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, each State shall have one vote. 

Freedom of speech and debate in Congress shall not be 
impeached or questioned in any court or place out of Con- 
gress ; and the members of Congress shall be protected in 
their persons from arrests and imprisonments, during the 
time of their going to and from and attendance on Congress, 
except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace. 

Art. 6. No State, without the consent of the United 
States in Congress assembled, shall send an embassy to, or 
receive any embassy from, or enter into any Conference, 
agreement, alliance, or treaty, with any king, prince, or 
State; nor shall any person holding any office of profit or 
trust under the United States or any of them, accept of any 
present, emolument, office, or title of any kind whatever, 
from any king, prince, or foreign State; nor shall the United 
States in Congress assembled, or any of them, grant any 
title of nobility. 

No two or more States shall enter into any treaty, con- 

federation, or alliance whatever between them, without the 

consent of the United States in Congress assembled, specify- 

ing accurately the purpose for which the same is to be en- 

tered into, and how long it shaW. coivlvcvMe. 

No State shall lay any impo^X.^ ox ÖLM>a«&, ^\ä.Oq. \sv^ 
interfere with any stipulations m Xx^^ä^^ «v\.^x^^ \5^\.^ V^ 
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the United States in Congress assembled, with any king, 
prince, or State, in pursuance of any treaties already pro- 
posed by Congress to the courts of France and Spain. 

No vessels of war shall be kept up in time of peace, by 
any State, except such number as shall be deemed neces- 
sary by the United States in Congress assembled, for the 
defence of such State or its trade; nor shall any body of 
forces be kept up by any State in time of peace, except 
such number only as, in Öie judgment of the United States 
in Congress assembled, shall be deemed requisite to gar- 
rison the forts necessary for the defence of such State; but 
every State shall always keep up a well-regulated and dis- 
ciplined militia, sufficiently armed and accoutred, and shall 
provide and have constantly ready for use, in public Stores, 
a number of field pieces and tents, and a proper quantity of 
arms, ammunition, and camp equipage. 

No State shall engage in any war without the consent of 
the United States in Congress assembled, unless such State 
be actually invaded by enemies, or shall have received 
certain advice of a resolution being formed by some nation 
of Indians to invade such State, and the danger is so im- 
minent as not to admit of a delay tili the United States in 
Congress assembled can be consulted; nor shall any State 
grant commissions to any ships or yessels of war, or letters 
of marque or reprisal, except it be after a declaration of 
war by the United States in Congress assembled, and then 
only against the Kingdom or State, and the subjects thereof, 
against which war has been so declared, and under such 
regulations as shall be established by the United States in 
Congress assembled, unless such State be infested by 
pirates, in which case vessels of war may be fitted out for 
that occasion, and kept so long as the danger shall continue, 
or until the United States in Congress assembled shall de- 
termine otherwise. 

Art. 7. When land forces are raised by any State for 
the common defence, all officers ot ot utidet \}cä, xtä^j^ ^^ 
Colone], shall be appointed by tYie \egvs\2X\1xfe ^S. ea.Oö.'^xaiWfe. 
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respectively, by whom such forces shall be raised, or in 
such manner as such State shall direct; and all vacancies 
shall be filled up by the State which first made the appoint- 
ment. 

Art. 8. All charges of war, and all other expenses that 
shall be incurred for the common defence or general welfare, 
and allowed by the United States in Congress assembled, 
shall be defrayed out of a conmion treasury, which shall be 
supplied by the several States in proportion to the value of 
all land within each State granted to or surveyed for any 
person, as such land and the buildings and improvements 
thereon shall be estimated, according to such mode as the 
United States in Congress assembled shall from time to time 
direct and appoint. 

The taxes for paying that proportion shall be laid and 
levied by the authority and direction of the legislatures of 
the several States, within the time agreed upon by the 
United States in Congress assembled. 

Art. 9. The United States in Congress assembled shall 
have the sole and exclusive right and power of determining 
on peace and war, except in the cases mentioned in the 
sixth Article : of sending and receiving ambassadors : enter- 
ing into treaties and aUiances ; provided that no treaty of 
commerce shall be made whereby the legislative power of 
the respective States shall be restrained from imposing such 
imposts and duties on foreigners as their own people are 
subjected to, or from prohibiting the exportation or im- 
portation of any species of goods or conmiodities what- 
soever: of establishing rules for deciding in all cases, what 
captures on land or water shall be legal, and in what manner 
prizes taken by land or naval forces in the Service of the 
United States shall be divided or appropriated: of granting 
letters of marque and reprisal, in times of peace: appoint- 
ing Courts for the trial of piracies and felonies committed 
073 the high sea^, and estabWsYim^ com\\s Icvx x^cÄ>Nm^ and 
determining finally appeals *m aÄ. cas^^ Ckl ^'ö.^Näs.^^s Tgt^ 
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vided, that no member of Congress shall be appointed a 
judge of any of the said courts. 

The United States in Congress assembied shall also bc 
the last resort on appeal in all disputes and differences now 
subsisting, or that hereafter may arise between two or 
more States conceming boundary, Jurisdiction, or any othcr 
cause whatever; which authority shall always be exercised 
in the manner following: whenever the legislative or cxecu- 
tive authority or lawful agent of any State in controversy 
with another shall present a petition to Congress, stating 
the matter in question, and praying for a hearing, noticc 
thereof shall be given by order of Congress to the legis- 
lative or executive authority of the other State in contro- 
versy, and a day assigned for the appearance of the parties, 
by their lawful agents, who shall then be directed to ap- 
point by Joint consent commissioners or judges to constitute 
a court for hearing and determining the matter in question ; 
but if they cannot agree, Congress shall name three persons 
out of each of the United States , and from the list of such 
persons each party shall alternately strike out one, the 
petitioners beginning, until the number shall be reduced to 
thirteen; and from that number not less than seven nor 
more than nine names, as Congress shall direct, shall, in 
the presence of Congress, be drawn out by lot ; and the per- 
sons whose names shall be so drawn, or any five of them, 
shall be commissioners or judges, to hear and finally de- 
termine the controversy, so always as a major part of the 
judges, who shall hear the cause, shall agree in the de- 
termination; and if either party shall neglect to attend at 
the day appointed, without showing reasons which Congress 
shall judge sufficient, or being present shall refuse to strike, 
the Congress shall proceed to nominate three persons out 
of each State, and the Secretary of Congress shall strike in 
behalf of such party absent or refusing; and the judgment 
and sentence of the court to be appointed in the manner 
hefore prescrihed, shall be final and cot\c\w^\\^\ ^xÄl\S.'ms>^ 
of the parties shaü refuse to submit to l\ve 2iM^ot\\.'i <^\^>ÄKfe. 
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court, or to appear, or defend their claim or cause, the 
court shall nevertheless proceed to pronounce sentence or 
judgment, which shall in like manner be final and decisive, 
the judgment or sentence, and other proceedings, being in 
either case transmitted to Congress, and lodged among the 
acts of Congress for the security of the parties concemed: 
provided, that every commissioner, before he sits in judg- 
ment, shall take an oath, to be administered by one of the 
judges of the supreme or superior court of the State, where 
the cause shall be tried, "well and truly to hear and de- 
tern^ine the matter in question, according to the best of his 
judgment, without favour, affection, or hope of reward;'' 
provided also, that no State shall be deprived of territory 
for the benefit of the United States. 

All controversies concerning the private right of soil, 
claimed under diflferent grants of two or more States, whose 
Jurisdiction as they may respect such lands and the States 
which passed such grants are adjusted, the said grants or 
either of them being at the same time claimed to have 
originated antecedent to such settlement of Jurisdiction, 
shall, on the petition of either party to the Congress of the 
United States, be finally determined, as near äs may be, in 
the same manner as is before prescribed for deciding dis- 
putes respecting territorial Jurisdiction between different 
States. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall also have 
the sole and exclusive right and power of regulating the 
alloy and value of coin Struck by their own authority, or by 
that of the respective States ; fixing the Standard of weights 
and measures throughout the United States: regulating the 
trade and managing all afFairs with Indians not members of 
any of the States ; provided, that the legislative right of any 
State within its own limits be not infringed or violated: 
establishing and regulating post-offices from one State to 
another, throughout all the United States, and exacting such 
postage on the papexs passm^Xltoou^^^'sassÄ'as tsiay be 
requisite to defray iVve e^^eö.^^^ ^^ ^^ "säA ^SS\kä\ -»^ 
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pointing all officers of the land forces in the Service of the 
United States, excepting regimental officers : appointing all 
the officers of the naval forces, and commissioning all of- 
ficers whatever in the service of the United States : making 
rules for the govemment and regulation of the said land 
and naval forces, and directing their Operations. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall have 
authority to appoint a committee to sit in the recess of Con- 
gress, to be denominated "a Committee of the States;" and 
to consist of one delegate from each State, and to appoint 
such other committees and civil officers as may be necessary 
for managing the general affairs of the United States, under 
their direction : to appoint one of their number to preside, 
provided that no person be allowed to serve in the office ot 
President more than one year in any term of three years: to 
ascertain the necessary sums of money to be raised for the 
Service of the United States, and to appropriate and apply 
the same for defraying the public expenses: to borrow money 
or emit bills on the credit of the United States, transmitting 
every half year to the respective States an account of the 
sums of money so borrowed or emitted: to build and equip 
a navy: to agree upon the number of land forces, and to 
make requisitions from each State for its quota, in propor- 
tion to the number of white inhabitants in each State; which 
requisition shall be binding, and thereupon the legislature 
of each State shall appoint the regimental officers, raise the 
men, and clothe, arm, and equip them in a soldier-like 
manner, at the expense of the United States; and the officers 
and men so clothed, armed, and equipped, shall march to 
the place appointed, and within the time agreed on by the 
United States in Congress assembled: but if the United 
States in Congress assembled, shall, on consideration ot 
circumstances, judge proper that any State should not raise 
men, or should raise a smaller number than its quota, and 
that any other State should raise a greater number of men 
than the quota thereof , such extra number shall be raised^ 
officered, clothed, armed, and equipped/itvXVe^^xcÄXoaxssNet 

A^,?^/^ America. ///, 7Ö 
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as the quota of such State, unless the legislature of such 
State shall judge that such extra number cannot safely be 
spared out of the same; in which case they shall raise, 
officer, clothe, arm, and equip, as many of such extra 
number as they judge can safely be spared. And the officers 
and men so clothed, armed, and equipped, shall march to 
the place appointed, and within the time agreed on by the 
United States in Congress assembled. 

The United States in Congress assembled shall never 
engage in a war, nor grant letters of marque and reprisal in 
time of peace, nor enter into any treaties or alliances, nor 
coin money, nor regulate the value thereof, nor ascertain the 
sums and expenses necessary for the defence and welfare of 
the United States or any of them, nor emit bills, nor borrow 
money on the credit of the United States, nor appropriate 
money, nor agree upon the number of vessels of war to be 
built or purchased, or the number of land or sea forces to 
be raised, nor appoint a Commander in chief of the army or 
navy, unless nine States assent to the same; nor shall a 
question on any other point, except for adjourning from day 
to day, be determined, unless by the votes of a majority of 
the United States in Congress assembled. 

The Congress of the United States shall have power to 
adjoum to any time within the year, and to any place within 
the United States, so that no period of adjournment be for 
a longer duration than the space of sixmonths; and shall 
publish the Journal of their proceedings monthly, except 
such parts thereof relating to treaties, alliances, or military 
Operations, as in their judgment require secrecy; and the 
yeas and nays of the delegates of each State on any ques- 
tion shall be entered on the Journal when it is desired by 
any delegate ; and the delegates of a State, or any of them, 
at his or their request, shall be fumished with a transcript 
of the Said Journal, except such parts as are above excepted, 
to lay before the legislatures of the several States. 

Art. ro. The CommMlt^ oi >i>ci^^\."aX^^, ot ^x\?f mne of 
theiUy shall be authorised Xo e^^cvxX.^m^^x^^^'SÄ^I^^^- 
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gress, such of the powers of Congress as the United States 
in Congress assembled, by the consent of nine States, shall, 
from time to time, think expedient to vest them with; pro- 
vided that no power be delegated to the said comnuttee, 
for the exercise of which, by the articles of confederation, 
the voice of nine States in the Congress of the United States 
assembled is requisite. 

Art. II. Canada, acceding to this confederation , and 
joining in the measures of the United States, shall be ad- 
mitted into, and entitled to, all the advantages of this union : 
but no other colony shall be admitted into the same unless 
such admission be agreed to by nine States. 

Art. 12. All bills of credit emitted, moneys borrowed, 
debts contracted, by or under the authority of Congress, be- 
fore the assembling of the United States, in pursuance of 
the present confederation, shall be deemed and considered 
as a Charge against the United States, for payment and satis- 
faction whereof the said United States and the public faith 
are hereby solemnly pledged. 

Art. 13. Every State shall abide by the determination 
of the United States in Congress assembled, on all ques- 
tions which, by this confederation, are submitted to them. 
And the Articles of this confederation shall be inviolably 
observed by every State, and the union shall be perpetual; 
nor shall any alteration at any time hereafter be made in any 
of them, unless such alteration be agreed to in a Congress 
of the United States , and be afterwards confirmed by the 
legislature of every State. 

And whereas it has pleased the Great Govemor of the 
World to incline the hearts of the legislatures we respectively 
represent in Congress , to approve of and to authorize us to 
ratify the said Articles of confederation and perpetual union: 
Know ye, That we, the undersigned delegates, by virtue of 
the power and authority to us given for that purpose, do, by 
these presents, in the name and inbehsli oi o>xt x^^^^^äs^ 
constituents, fully and entirely raüfy ax^Ä. c;oxÄÄtsi«as^'»sA» 
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every of the said Articles of confederation and perpetual 
Union, and all and Singular the matters and things therein 
contained; and we do further solemnly plight and engage 
the faith of our respective constituents, that they shall abide 
by the determinations of the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, on all questions which, by the said confederation, 
are submitted to them; and that the Articles thereof shall be 
inviolably observed by the States we respectively represent; 
and that the union shall be perpetual* 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands, in 
Congress. Done at Philadelphia, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, the ninth day of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight, and in 
the third year of the independence of America. 

On thepart and behalf ofihe State of New Hampshire. 

Josiah Bartlet, John Wentworth, jun., Au- 

gust 8, 1778. 

On thepart and hehalf ofihe State of Massachusetts Bay. 

John Hancock, Francis Dana, 

Samuel Adams, James Lovell, 

Elbridge Gerry, Samuel Holten. 

On the part and in hehalf of the State of Rhode Island and 

Providence Plantations, 

William Ellery, John Collins. 

Henry Marchant, 

On thepart and behcUfofthe State of Connecticut. 

Roger Sherman, Titus Hosmer, 

Samuel Huntington?, Ksöke« Kawsiß», 

Oliver Wolcott, 
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On the pari and behalf of tke State of New York. 

Jas. Duane, Wm. Duer, 

Fra. Lewis, Gouv. Morris. 

On the pari and in hehcdfofthe State of New Jersey. 

JNO. WiTHERSPOON, NaTH. SCUDDER, Nov. 26, 1 778. 

On the pari and behalf of the State of Pennsylvania. 

RoBT. Morris, William Clingan, 

Daniel Roberdeau, Joseph Reed, 22d July, 1778. 

Jona. Bayard Smith, 

On the part and behalf of the State of Delaware. 

Tho.M'Kean, Feb. 13, 1779, Nicholas Van Dyke. 
John Dickinson, May sth, 
1779. 

On the part and behalf of the State of Maryland. 

John HANSON,March 1,1781. Daniel Carroll, March i, 

1781. 

On the part and behalf of the State of Virginia, 

Richard Henry Lee, Jno. Harvie. 

John Banister, Francis Lightfoot Lee. 

Thomas Adams, 

On the part and behalf of the State of North Carolina, 

John Penn, July 21, 1778. Jno. Williams. 

CORNS. Harnett, 

On the part and behalf of the State of South Carolina. 

Henry Laurens, Richard Hutson, 

William Henry Djrayton, Thos. HEYWOQö^'vacö. 
/jvo. Mathews, 
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On the part and behalf of ihe State of Georgia. 

JNO. Walton, 24th July, 1 778, Edw. Langworthy. 
Edwd. Telfair, 

Note. — From the circumstance of delegates from the same State having 
signed the Articies of confederation at different times, as appears by the dates, 
it is probable they affixed their names as they happened to be present in Con- 
gress, after they had been authorized by their constituents. 

The above Articies of confederation continued in force until the 4th day of 
March, 1789, when the Constitution of the United States took effect 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

PREAMBLE. 

We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of America. 

ARTICLE I. 
Of the Legislature. 

SECTION I. 

I. All legislative powers herein granted, shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

SECTION n. 

1. The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the people of the 
several States; and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. 

2. No person shall be a representative who shall not have 
attained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven 
years a Citizen of the United States, and who shall not, wKetv 
elected^ be an inhabitant of that State \iv vi\v\05\\ä ^'aÄ.Xi^ 

cJiosen, 
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3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within this 
Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, 
including those bound to service for a term of years, and ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. 
The actual enumeration shall be made within three years 
after the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, 
and within every subsequent term of ten years, in such man- 
ner as they shall by law direct. The number of represen- 
tatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand , but 
each State shall have at least one representative ; and until 
such enumeration shall be made, the State of New Hampshire 
shall be entitled to choose three; Massachusetts^ eight; Rhode 
Island and Protndence Plantations ^ one; Connecticut^ five; 
New York, six; New Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eight; Dela- 
ware, one ; Maryland, six ; Virginia, ten ; North Carolina, five ; 
South Carolina, five ; and Georgia, three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from 
any State, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs 
of election to fill up such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker and other officers, and shall have the sole pow^er of 
impeachment. 

Section m. 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature 
thereof, for six years, and each Senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in conse- 
quence of the first election, they shall be divided, as equally 
as may be, into three classes. The seats of the Senators of 
the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the 
second year, of the second class at the expiration of the 
fourth, and of the third class at the expiration of the sixth 

year, so that one-thh:d may "be c\vo^«tv e^^rf ^^cond yearl; 

and If vacancies happen, by resi^xvsÄAOxs. ox o>öcÄr«Ss^^e^>Ä\^^ 

the recess of the legislature oi aaxy S\.^.\.^, ^^ ^^^c>ajC\N^ 
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thereof may make temporary appointments until the next 
meeting of the legislature, which shall then fill such va- 
cancies. 

3. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
Citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen. 

4. The Vice-President of the United States shall be 
President of the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they 
be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also 
a President pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, or when he shall exercise the office of President of the 
United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all im- 
peachments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be 
on oath or affirmation. When the President of the United 
States is tried, the chief justice shall preside; andno person 
shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of 
the members present. 

7. Judgment in case of impeachment shall not extend 
further than to removal from office , and disqualification to 
hold and enjoy any office of honour, trust, or profit, under 
the United States; but the party convicted shall, neverthe- 
less, be liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment according to law. 

SECTION IV. 

1. The times, places, and manner of holding elections 
for Senators and representatives, shall be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the place of choosing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble 2l1 \^^St otsSÄ \s^ ^m^t^ 
year, and such meeting shall be ou t\Ä ^xsX'^^"^^'a>i*"^^^" 
cember; unless they shall by law appomX ^ ^\^^^«^'^ ^"^^^ 
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SECTION V. 

1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, re- 
tums, and qualifications of its own members ; and a majority 
of each shall constitute a quorum to do business; but a 
smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may be 
authorized to compel the attendance of absent members , in 
such manner and under such penalties as each House may 
provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rule of its proceedings, 
punish its members for disorderly behaviour, and, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each House shall keep a Journal of its proceedings, 
and from time to time publish the same, excepting such 
parts as may in their judgment require secrecy; and the 
yeas and nays of the members of either House, on any 
question, shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those presen^ I 
be entered on the Journal. 

4. Neither House during the Session of Congress shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more than 
three days, nor to any other place than that in which the 
two Houses shall be sitting. 

SECTION VI. 

1. The Senators and representatives shall receive a com- 
pensation for their Services, to be ascertained by law, and 
paid out of the treasury of the United States. They shall 
in all cases, except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, 
be privileged from arrest during their attendance at the 
Session of their respective Houses, and in going to or re- 
tuming from the same; and for any speech or debate in 
either House, they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 

2. No Senator or representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under 
the authority of the United States, which shall have been 

created, or the emoluments vJVvet^oi ^?iÄ. \ön^ \i^^w W 
creased, during such t\me-, 2LTvdivo v^t^^^VOÄvsv'^^^v-^ ^"SSnsä 
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under the United States shall be a member of either House 
during bis continuance in office. 

SECTION vn. 

1. All Bills for raising revenue sball originate in the 
House of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or 
concur with amendments, as on other Bills. 

2. Every Bill which shall have passed the House of Re- 
presentatives and the Senate shall, before it become a law, 
be presented to the President of the United States; if he 
approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall retum it, with 
his objections, to that House in which it shall have ori- 
ginated, who shall enter the objection at large on their 
Journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such re- 
consideration, two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the Bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the 
other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and 
if approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall become a 
law. But in all such cases the votes of both Houses shall 
be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the 
persons voting for and against the Bill shall be entered on 
the Journal of each House respectively. If any Bill shall not 
be retumed by the President within ten days (Sundays ex- 
cepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same 
shall be a law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the Congress by their adjoumment prevent its return, in 
which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the con- 
currence of the Senate and House of Representatives may 
be necessary (except a question of adjoumment), shall be 
presented to the President of the United States; and before 
the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or 
being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, according to 
the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a Bill. 
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SECTioN vm. 
The Congress shall have power — 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
to pay the debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States; but all duties, im- 
posts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States : 

2. To borrow money on the Credit of the United States : 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes : 

4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalisation, and 
uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies, throughout the 
United States : 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and üx the Standard of weights and measures: 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States : 

7. To establish post Offices and post roads : 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, 
by securing for limited times to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discoveries: 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court: 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and offences against the law of 
nations : 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and rules conceming captures on land and water: 

12. To raise and support armies; but no appropriation 
of money to that use shall be for a longer term than two 
years: 

13. To provide and maintain a navy: 

14. To make rules for the govemment and regulation of 
the land and naval forces : 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, suppiess Yösurt^ctiows, and repel in- 
vasions: 

16. To provide for otgaiantv^, OTsivcv^, ^^ ^\^^\5;J«si.^^ 
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the militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the Service of the United States, reserving to 
the States respectively the appointment of the officers and 
the authority of training the mihtia according to the dis- 
cipline prescribed by Congress : 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatso- 
ever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles Square) as 
may, by cession of particular States and the acceptance of 
Congress, become the seat of govemment of the United 
States, and to exercise like authority over all places 
purchased, by the consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings ; and, 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Constitution in the 
govemment of the United States, or any department or of- 
ficer thereof. 

SECTION IX. 

1. The migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one 
thousand eight himdred and eight, but a tax or duty may 
be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars 
for each person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of haheas corpus shall not be 
suspended unless when, in case of rebellion or Invasion, the 
public safety may require it. 

3. No Bill of attainder, or ex-post-facto law, shall be 
passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless 
in Proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore 
directed to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from 
any State. No preference shall be ^wö\\i^ ^k?j t^'^sJöäms^w 

of commerce or revenue to the potts oi oTÄ'SAaXÄ^'^^2^'^sisaRÄ 
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of another; nor shall vessels bound to or from one State be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in 
consequence of appropriations made by law; and a regulär 
Statement and account of the receipts and expenditures of 
all public money shall be published from time to time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United 
States, and no person holding any office of profit or trust 
under them shall, without the consent of Congress, accept 
of any present, emolument, office, or title of any kind what- 
ever, from any king, prince, or foreign State. 

SECTION X. 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation; grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin 
money; emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; pass any Bill of 
attainder, ex-post-facto law, or law impairing the Obligation 
of contracts; or grant any title of nobility. 

2. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except what 
may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws ; and the net produce of all duties and imposts laid by 
any State on imports or exports shall be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States, and all such laws shall be 
subject to the revision and control of Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay 
any duty on tonnage, keep troops or ships of war in time of 
peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not 
admit of delay. 
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ARTICLE II. 
Of ihe Executive. 

SECTION I. 

1. The executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his office 
during the term of four years, and, together with the Vice- 
President, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows : — 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legis- 
lature thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the 
whole number of Senators and representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in Congress; but no Senator or repre- 
sentative, or person holding any office of trust or profit 
under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective States, and 
vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall 
not be an inhabitant of the same State with themselves. 
And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and 
of the number of votes for each; which list they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the President of the 
Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The 
person having the greatest number of votes shall be the 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed; and if there be more than one who 
have such a majority, and have an equal number of votes, 
then the House of Representatives shall immediately choose 
by ballot one of them for President; and if no person have 
a majority, then, from the five highest on the list, the said 
House shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by States; 
the representation from each State having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall coivsist oi ^ xsxsxsiö^^^ <2Pt 

members from two-thirds of the States, axA ^. \SÄYÄ>S:i ^"^ 
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all the States shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, 
after the choice of the President, the person having the 
greatest number of votes of the electors shall be Vice- 
President. But if there should remain two or more who 
have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them by 
ballot the Vice-President. 

4. The Congress may determine the time of choosing 
the electors and the day on which they shall give their 
votes, which day shall be the same throughout the United 
States. 

5. No person except a natural-bom Citizen, or a Citizen of 
the United States at the time of the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, shall be ehgible to the office of President; neither 
shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not have 
attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the 
Vice-President; and the Congress may by law provide for 
the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice-President, declaring what officer 
shall then act as President: and such officer shall act ac- 
cordingly, until the disability be removed or a President 
shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his 
Services a compensation, which shall neither be increased 
nor diminished during the period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive within that period 
any other emolument from the United States, or any of 
them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall 
take the foUowing oath or affirmation : 

"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfuUy exe- 
cute the office of President of the United States, and will, to 
the best of my ability, ptesexv^, ^xol^ct, and defend the 
Constitution of the United ?>taXes:' 
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SECTION n. 

1 . The President shall be commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy of the United States and of the militia of the 
several States, when called into the actual Service of the 
United States; he may require the opinion in writing of the 
principal officer in each of the executive departments, upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices; 
and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for 
offences against the United States, except in cases of im- 
peachment. 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur : and he shall nominate, and by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the United 
States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise pro- 
vided for, and which shall be established by law. But the 
Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they think proper in the President alone, in the 
courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fiU up all vacancies 
that may happen during the recess of the Senate, by grant- 
ing commissions, which shall expire at the end of their next 
Session. 

SECTION m. 

I. He shall, from time to time, give to Congress informa- 
tion of the State of the Union, and recommend to their con- 
sideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient; he may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both 
Houses, or either of them; and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them, with respect to the time of adjournment, he 
may adjourn them to such time as he shall think proper; he 
shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers; he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfvilVj e!iÄC>\\ÄA\ "»sä. 
shall commission all the officers of t"he\3mX^^^\."aXÄS»« 
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SECTION IV. 

I. The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of 
the United States, shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 



ARTICLE III. 
Of the Judiciary. 

SECTION I. 

I. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as Con- 
gress may, from time to time, order and establish. The 
judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their Offices during good behaviour; and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their Services a compensation, which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

SECTION n. 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in law 
and equity arising under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority; to all cases affecting ambassadors, 
other public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime Jurisdiction; to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States ; between a State and Citizens of another 
State; between Citizens of different States; between Citizens 
of the same State claiming lands under grants of different 
States; and between a State, or the Citizens thereof and 
foreign States, Citizens or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers, and consuls, and those in which a State shall be 
a party, the Supreme Court shall have original Jurisdiction. 

In all the other cases \ieiot^xcvfcxv>C\cycÄ^,'^^^\i?§^^^ Comt 
shaJJ have appellate \ut\sö:\c\:\o\v, >öC3i^ -a&xaXTw i!aÄ.VMS^ 
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with such exceptions, and under such regulations as Con- 
gress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeach- 
ment, shall be by jury, and such trial shall be held in the 
State where the said crimes shall have been committed; 
but when not committed within any State, the trial shall 
be at such place or places as Congress may by law have 
directed. 

SECTION m. 

1. Treason against the United States shall consist only 
in levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted 
of treason, unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the 
same overt act, or confession in open court. 

2. Congress shall have power to declare the punishment 
of treason; but no attainder of treason shall work corruption 
of blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of the person 
attainted. 



ARTICLE IV. 
Miscellaneoits. 

SECTION I. 

I. Füll faith and credit shall be given in each State to 
the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other State. And Congress may, by general laws, prescribe 
the manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings 
shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

r 

SECTION n. 

1. The Citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the 
Privileges and immunities of Citizens in the several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, felony^ 
or other crime, who sljall flee from justice axvöiXi^ \o>\^W&. 

anotber State, shall, on dexnand of l\\e exaeuMw^ ^^afiQöx^^n 
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of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be re- 
moved to the State having Jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to Service or labour in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such Service or labour; but shall be delivered up on 
Claim of the party to whom such Service or labour may be 
due. 

SECTION in. 

1. New States may be admitted by Congress into this 
Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within 
the Jurisdiction of any other State, nor any State be formed 
by the junction of two or more States, or parts of States, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the States con- 
cemed, as well as of Congress. 

2. Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory, or 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 
in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice 
any Claims of the United States or of any particular State. 

SECTION IV. 

I. The United States shall guaranlee to every State in 
this imion a republican form of government, and shall pro- 
tect each of them against Invasion; and, on application of 
the legislature, or of the executive (when the legislature 
cannot be convened), against domestic violence. 



ARTICLE V. 

Of Amendments, 

I. Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution; or, on the application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds ofthe several States, sYvaW ciÄ.^eQrKM«Äxötvfor pro- 
posing amendments, wldch, Va eVOcÄt cää^^ ^oaÄ>ö5iNTÖsÄ.\^ 
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all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States , or by Conventions in three-fourths thereof , as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
Congress; provided, that no amendment which may be 
made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, shall in any manner affect the lirst and fourth clauses 
in the ninth section of the first Article; and that no State, 
without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage 
in the Senate. 



ARTICLE VI. 
Miscellaneous, 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered into, 
before the adoption of this Constitution, shall be äs valid 
against the United States under this Constitution, as under 
the confederation. 

2. This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any thing 
in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

3. The Senators and representatives before mentioned, 
and the members of the several State legislatures, and all 
executive and judicial officers, both of the United States, 
and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirma- 
tion to Support this Constitution; but no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any ofüce, or public 
trust, under the United States. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
Of ihe Ratification, 

I. The ratification of the Conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution 
between the States so ratifying the same. 

Done in Convention, by the unanimous consent of the 
States present, the seventeenth day of September, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the twelfth. In witness whereof , we have here- 
unto subscribed our names. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
President^ and Deputy from Virginia. 



New Hampshire. 
John Langdon, 

NiCHOLAS GiLMAN. 

Massachusetts, 
Nathaniel Gorham, 
RuFus King. 

Connecticut. 

William Samuel Johnson, 
Roger Sherman. 

New York. 
Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey. 
William Livingston, 
Davw Brearly, 
William Paterson, 
Jonathan Dayton. 



Pennsylvania. 
Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Mifflin, 
Robert Morris, 
George Glymer, 
Thomas Fitzsimons, 

JARED INGERSOLL, 

James Wilson, 
Gouverneur Morris. 

Delaware. 

George Read, 
GUNNING Bedford, jun., 
John Dickinson, 
Richard Bassett, 
Jacob Broom. 
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Daniel of St. Tho. Jenifer, South Carolina. 

Daniel Carroll. John Rutledge, 

ChAS. COTESWORTH PlNCK- 
Virginia. NEY, 

John Blair, Charles Pinckney, 

James Madison, jr. Pierce Butler. 

North Carolina. Georgia. 

William Blount, William Few, 

Richard Dobbs Spaight, Abraham Baldwin. 

HUGH WiLLIAMSON. 

Aüest, WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 



AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

Art. I. Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of Speech, or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
Petition the govemment for a redress of grievances. 

Art. 2. A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed. 

Art. 3. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house without the consent of the owner; nor in time 
of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Art. 4. The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated; and no Warrants 
shall issue but upon probable cause , supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

Art. 5. No person shall be held to ans wer for a capital 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a grand jury , except \tv c^s^^ ^xv^vcsj^ va. ^^ä 
land or naval forces, or in tlie tmVitia. ^\ÄTi\Tt ^cXx^ s^cwnsä 
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in time of war^ or public danger; nor shall any person be 
subject for the same offence, to be put twice in jeopardy of 
life or limb; nor shall be compelled, in any criminal case, 
to be witness against himself ; nor be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just compensa- 
tion. 

Art. 6. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
Jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him ; to have compulsory process for obtaining wit- 
nesses in his favour; and to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defence. 

Art. 7. In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty doUars, the right of trial by 
Jury shall be preserved ; and no fact tried by jury shall be 
otherwise re-examined in any court of the United States 
than according to the rules of the common law. 

Art. 8. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 
inflicted. 

Art. 9. The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people. 

Art. ig. The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

Art. II. The judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States by 
Citizens of another State, or by Citizens or subjects of another 
State, or by Citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 

Art. 12. §. I. Thee\eclOTS^\\a\\TCÄ^tml\veirrespective 
States, and vote by baWot iot YxesvÖÄxÄ. ^xvei.NVÄ-'^x^%\\^^\.^ 
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one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State as themselves; they shall name in their bailots the 
person voted for as President, and in distinct bailots the 
pet^ön voted. for as Vice-President ; and they shall make 
distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of 
votes for each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of govemment of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Senate: the President 
oif the Senate shall in the presence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes 
shall Üien be counted; the person having the greatest num- 
ber of votes for President shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed; and if no person have such a majority, then from 
the persons having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
three, on the list of those voted for as President, the House 
of Representatives shall choose immediately by ballot the 
President. But in choosing the President, the votes shall be 
taken by States, the representation from each State having 
one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consistofamember 
or members from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of 
all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And if the 
House of the Representatives shall not choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, be- 
fore the fourth day of March next foUowing, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the case of the death 
or other constitutional disability of the President. 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes as 
Vice-President, shall be the Vice-President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed; 
and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest 
numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-Pre- 
sident : a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds 
of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
niunber shall be necessary to a choice. 

3. But no person constitutionalky me\\^\& \o ^"^ ^Vcssä ^\. 
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President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President of the 
United States. 

Note. — At the fourth presidential election , Thomas Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr were the democratic candidates for President and Vice-President. By 
the electoral retums they had an even number of votes. In the House of Re- 
presentatives , Burr, by intrigue, got up a party to vote for him for Plresident ; 
and the House was so divided that there was a tie. A contest was carried on 
for several days , and so wannly, that even sick members were brought to the 
House on their beds. Finally one of Burr's adherents vrithdrew, and Jefferson 
was elected by one majority — which was the occasion of this twelfth article. 



THE END. 
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